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OINTS is a publication for the dissemination of articles written 
pude of the std system. The opinions expressed are those of the 
writer of the article. The articles should not be interpreted as expressing 
the point of view of the editor, the High School Division, the Super 

intendent of Schools, or the Board of Education. 


Books concerned with educational matters or with subjects of special 
interest to teachers may be sent for review to Mr. Henry I. Christ, Andrew 


Jackson High School, St. Albans, New York. School textbooks may be 


listed and briefly annotated, but not reviewed. 


In addition to articles HIGH POINTS welcomes fillers: educational humor, 

anecdotes, boners, short paragraphs of interest to teachers. Please send 

these to Mr. Frederic L. Vorbeck, Junior High School 171, 528 Ridge- 

wood Avenue, Brooklyn 8, New York. Full credit will be assigned for 
all material submitted. 
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Success in Discipline* 
EDWARD L. KOREY 
Manual Training High School 


er One, even for the 
nning teacher learns 
underlies them, the 


Each of the following rules or cautions is based on experience. 
The list may seem long, but each item is important to your suc- 
cess and happiness in the classroom. Read it through carefully 
| TODAY. Ask for further explanation of anything which appears 
, to you to violate common sense. Read through the list again 
| after you have had a bit more experience. You will see then the 


| Significance of some items you didn't think important on first 
| reading. 


Pay attention to the principles behind each rule. No list of 
| es can anticipate all problems that may arise, but an under- 
_ Standing of basic principles can guide your common sense in fac- 
_ 108 new situations. Don't be afraid to ask questions. You will 
. "ind everyone on the staff— principal, administrative assistants, 

chairmen, deans, grade-advisors, and fellow teachers—glad to help. 


tul 


Rules and Reasons 


l. The first time you meet a class, have students fill out 
| Delaney cards or slips of paper giving full name and prefect 
‚ C255. Go from desk to desk picking these up as you sign the 
рэза 
M *A statement prepared for the assistance of beginning teachers at 
| anual Training High School. 


] 
| 
| 5 
| 
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student's registration forms. Have a student rpm these for 
you, and the next time you meet the class start in у assignin 
the students to definite seats. From this point on, always refer 
to individual students by name. (Principle: Students feel an 
individual responsibility to the extent that they are individually 
identified.) 


A note on alphabetical seating: This should be modified at 
the end of the period to meet such individual problems as deaf. 
ness and inability to see the board. It can be further modified 
after the first marking period for educationally justifiable reasons, 
Allowing students to choose their own seats, however, is usually 
a mistake, even for the experienced teacher, as the temptation to 
talk or otherwise cause disturbance is great for students who are 
close friends. The purpose of classroom seating is to create an 
efficient learning situation, not to promote sociability as such. 


2. If you use a Delaney book, have your cards arranged as a 
seating plan. (Same principle: Identification leads to a sense of 
responsibility. Reserve one quarter of the card for discipline nota- 
tions. (Principle: next paragraph.) 


If you do not use a Delaney book, have a seating plan available |: 


at all times. Enter adverse discipline notations directly, in pencil, 


on the plan for transfer later to your records. (Principle: Recog- | you. Don't allow other students to s 


nize small misdemeanors which can cumulatively lead to clas$| to him—reasonably—why he m 


disorder, but don't make an issue of them until there is a record | | 


of repeated small offenses.) 


Use a system of symbols for noting such misdemeanors; 2$ |. 


for example, L-Lateness to class, T-Talking, B-failure to have 
textbook in class when this has been required, F-failure to begin 
assigned work promptly, P-pass given student to leave the =. 
Don't use zeros for discipline. You may, however, use zeros A 
inattention. (Principle: Character and scholarship should not 
confused. The school's system of records provides for a recording 
of each.) 


Й т: 
Don't erase notations because а student asks you to or pto 


; - , Jess | 
ises reform, but explain that one notation won't count un tor] 
followed by others. (The records ate kept for purposes of ni Ң 
mation as to behavior patterns, not as punishment. Such re 
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become meaningless unless k 


e 
firmness if combined wit 


„Kept consistently. Students 
h fairness.) " m 


every utterance, but do give 
day classwork is recognized 


5. Always have something for the whole cla 
on when the bell rings. Have them do this w 
tendance, attend to transfers in and out of class 
or investigate questions of cutting. Insist that th 
work at the bell’s signal. (Principle: Idleness | 


6. Avoid arguing with any culprit—ask him to see you after 
Class. As the class Starts to leave, remind him that he is to see 
tand around while you explain 
ust conform. (Principle: (a) 
his becoming combative to save 


ss to begin work 
hile you take at- 


Saving a student’s “face” avoids 
his prestige with his group. (b) Allowing a public argument 
Places you on the student's level.) In your explanation, keep 
discipline on the level of responsibility to the group. 


Refrain from personalities. Scold the behavior rather than the 
Person, and do this in private. Never be sarcastic. (Principle: The 
teacher should never do anything which gives a student a justifi- 
able reason for resentment. ) 


7. Never dress down a class for what a few people are doing. 
Instead, deal with the individual culprits—in private. (Principle: 
Avoid alienating an entire class.) 

8. Don’t be afraid to praise students and classes as a whole. 
Be on the lookout for specific, legitimate things to commend, 
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without, however, being a Pollyanna. Stress the € of | 
ооа behavior rather than indulging in persistent scok "e sa | 
а the assumption that the students are well-intentioned; but | 


don't go in for obvious preaching. (Principles: (a) Students f 


SEN 
respond to legitimate praise even on small =, M i 
including students!—live up to others good opi qe B 
and down to others’ poor evaluation of Se F -— E | 
quick to spot and resent insincerity, and there ore do ye р nal | 
to undeserved praise; but every person is deserving of р on | 
something.) - 


9. Knowing school regulations is not only a matter of ay 11 
but of self-preservation, Knowing the rules gives you an a of І 
assurance that commands student respect, prevents you E 
pulling obvious boners that make students feel you don't noy |. 
the score, avoids occasions for argument, and gives students г 9 | 
feeling that you combine firmness with justice. (Principle; | 
Teacher uncertainty leads to loss of student respect.) 


10. You may feel that you are just being a “good fellow’ i 
by allowing exceptions to school regulations, but actually you | 
are weakening your own status, leading to disrespect for all E | 
lations, including your own, and making life undeservedly difficult { 
for the next teacher whom the class meets. (Principle: C i 
regulations are intended to preserve an orderly atmosphere and | 
cannot do this unless observed and enforced by every teacher.) 


11. Don't permit more than one student to be at your desk 
at a time. You can deal effectively only with one at a time while | 
still keeping an eye on the class as а whole. Having more me Í 
one at your desk creates an atmosphere of potential disorder an 


leaves the class as a whole unsupervised. (Principle: The teacher | 
must be aware of the entire class at all times.) 


12. At intervals, move around the room, so that you can spot 
those students who are doing homework for other classes, reading 
comics, and the like. (Principles: (a) Prevention is better ай 
punishment. (b) Students cannot become interested in a lesso 
to which they are not paying attention.) 


j when you first need it, rather 


) pletely out of hand. (Principles: (a) Don't abdicate, but don't 
j be afraid to ask for needed help. (b 


} With in its beginning Stages than 


SUCCESS IN DISCIPLINE ss 


take out their feeling of failure 


15. If you cannot handle a Case, report it to higher authority 
through your chairman. Don't, however, threaten to do this, as 
the threat (not the action) is interpreted by students as a sign 
of weakness—and abdication of your own authority. Ask for help 

than waiting until a class is com- 


) Disorder is more easily dealt 


after it has become a pattern 
of class behavior.) 


16. Board of Education regulations prohibit striking a child, 
and this is regarded as a serious teacher offense. It is also common 


dictable, and sometimes tragic. (Principle: Physical punishment 
is a right reserved to parents. ) 


17. As a general rule, it is wise to avoid placing your hands 
Оп students either in friendship or anger. This is resented by many 


students and often leads to an attitude of open defiance that would 
Otherwise be avoided. 


18. Leaving a class unattended, except in a really urgent 
emergency, is likewise prohibited by Board of Education regula- 
tons. In rea] emergency (usually a once-in-a-lifetime situation) 
Where your leaving the class is unavoidable, assign an effective 
Student то take charge and inform the teacher next door. A 
Preferable procedure, which is practical in most Situations, is to 


sc: 1 а messenger to the office to get help while you yourself stay 
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with the class. (Principle: Your primary responsibility is to your 
class.) 


indivi i t in each stu- 
iendly and take an individual interes 
‘ace T e mim familiarity. Let it be pr VA = 
i i is to Joke. 3 
the only person in the classroom who 
са са мега but the atmosphere of the E should 
be one of serious, interesting work. Friendliness should not mean 


a blurring of the status relationship between teacher and student. | 


i jati friendly atmosphere, 
:nciple: Students, while appreciating а 
жере for a teacher who does not know his place or who 
permits students to forget theirs. They take advantage of undue 
familiarity.) 


20. Try to give each student a feeling of success by tailoring 


i holastic 
tions, the tasks that you assign, and your sc | 
наа both to the level of the class and to the abilities of the: 


indivi inciple: ho present dis- 
dividual students. (Principle: The students w 

cipline problems usually have а feeling that they cannot succeed 
scholastically.) 


21. Never give the student the impression that no mattet 
what he does for the rest of the term he has no chance of passing. 
(Same principle) 


22. Be firm and businesslike from the beginning of the first 
period you meet your class. Most beginning teachers make the 


mistake of first being friendly and later trying to be firm. Start | 


in by accenting firmness in a not unfriendly way. (Principle: 


Students accept, and base their behavior pattern on, the tone set 


at the beginning of the term. It is more difficult to upgrade be 


havior than to maintain accepted standards. Students will m 
nize friendliness which is combined with firmness, but will no 


respect friendliness that excludes firmness.) 


23. If you see another teacher in difficulty, don't destroy his 


authority by superseding him, but don't ignore the situation— 25 


unobtrusively how you can help. Often your physical presence И 


a hall dispute will help. (Principle: The Golden Rule) 
10 
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А Final Word оп Philosophy 


The following generalities will mean very little to you if 
you haven't read through and thought about the above discussion. 
If you have done this, however, the following statements sum 


. up the basic philosophy in a practical way: 


1. The problem of winning student cooperation is basically 
the same as that of winning the friendship and respect of any 
group of human beings. It is a matter of applying both versions 
of the Golden Rule: "Do unto others as you would have others 
do unto you" and "Don't do unto others what you would not want 


others to do to you." What you do—or don't do—in the classroom 
sets the pattern for the class. 


2. Treat students as adults, but keep in mind that they are 
not as yet completely mature. They need—and ultimately ap- 
preciate—firmness. Be sure your standards are reasonable ones, 
but then insist that students live up to them. 


3. As a teacher, you are the leader of your class. Successful 
leadership demands complete personal integrity. The standards 


, you set for yourself should be high ones and should never be 


Good luck! 
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A Reading Experiment* 


For the school year beginning a pei a Tog: 
i i d Social Studi [ | 
iib Бер mek & an experiment that met with a large 
degree of success. 


The experiment began with a series of канша Г. [ 
meetings held at intervals from April 5th to June ium oral | | 
previous school year. The purpose of the commi: lr OE 

lve а method to improve the reading and writing | 
de 9th year class entering the following September. 


gross errors in writing. Th 
pointers only: 


. Frequent use of the patagraph to summarize content 


2. The use of stand-up parag 


А raphs for variety in organ- 
| { of two | eel e 
The grouping was heterogeneous, with the exception ization where it is needed 


honor (СА) classes and two general (G) groups. 


3. Frequent writing of, and correction of, blackboard 


The committee agreed that the subject matter or content of paragraphs 


each course should be subordinated to the main purpose of the 
ninth year experiment, the improvement of the reading and wtit- 
ing skills. 

The extra class time available to the teacher as a result of 
planned silent reading lessons was to be used to advantage: 


4. Relation of the material to the students’ own lives 
whenever possible i 


5. The habitual use of the topic sentence, rather than the 
direction, “Write a paragraph оп...” 


6. Various types of paragraph development were discussed 


i, To watch for obvious remedial defects such as point- and illustrated 


ing, lip reading, vocalizing 


7. A copy of the correction symbols to be used ‘and a 
2. To check manila folders (containing corrected and re- sample corrected paper were distributed to each teacher 
turned written work) and to correct notebooks (con- In the experiment. 
taining class notes and briefer homework assignments) 8. 


Follow-up drills were suggested, with specific references 


5. To confer individually on reading to available texts ' 


4. To mark composition answers with the child and to 
confer on the correction of errors and improvement of ' 
paragraph work. 


| READING SKILLS. After lengthy discussion of source materials, 
€ committee determined upon the statement of skills in Simp- 

; Son's Helping High School Students Read Better as both most 

_ Oncise and most inclusive. These were adopted as the aims of 

|t . . Я 

* Тһе Ninth Year Committee: For social studies—Emil Eisentrage | ^ ‘@ading improvement program: 

Irma Horn, Gerard Oak; for physical sciences—Nathaniel Roth, Danie 


F. Fitzpatrick; for English—Edith Nagelberg, Marguerite C. O'Conno^ | 
Elizabeth B. Smith, Chairman, 


1. Reading motivation 


2. Reading to get the main idea 


12 
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Reading to get important details | | 
Reading to answer specific questions | | 
. Reading for evaluation | 
. Applying what is read 
. Developing vocabulary 
. Outlining and summarizing | 


о 0 мо м gd S 


. Reading for implication 
10. Increasing reading rate 


Methods of improving these reading skills were stressed 
throughout the year's program. 


REA i ials was col- 
DING SELECTIONS. A body of reading materials 

lected, especially in the general science and social studies fields 
where reading texts are scarce. 


Three teachers were assigned, in lieu of building assignments, 
to the departmental offices to select material and to write ques- 
tions aimed at developing the reading skills. 


Veni. PRA A АСА y ed i ik ARN De ARI iila Qui i ag 


Since the English department has subscriptions to Рас | 
English, reading selections from past issues were cut out, plag 
in folders, and assigned to appropriate units in the other two de- | 
partments. Other articles, e.g., from Reader's Digest and Holiday, 
were used. | 


The method of approach to the development of these units | 
varied. The social studies people preferred to use available units 
in the class periods, and also as models for their own lessons 00 
other phases of the term's work. The science teachers, on the 
other hand, preferred to meet together to plan specific units, thes | 


to assign individuals to prepare sections of each unit for group use. 


The English department used various mimeographed тай 
rials; but also used standard reading drill texts, in addition t 
literature texts in which reading for appreciation was stressed. 


Other devices were used to improve the teaching of the read 
ing skills; 


14 
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A READING EXPERIMENT: 


‚ A questionnaire was drawn u 


- Dictation, in all three subject fields, 


leaflets, and а nursin 
were among the ma 
teaching of skills. 


р by an English teacher 


on the committee, after the study of numerous earlier 


questionnaires. 


. Vocabulary lists, both general and related to the sub- 


ject, were stressed in all three subject fields. 


became an ac- 
cepted device. Teachers outside the field of English 


soon became convinced that this is a quick and certain 
Way to spot very slow readers, In addition, it is a quick 


method of checking spelling, vocabulary, sentence 
structure. 


5. Graphs and maps were used to develop reading skills. 


11. 


- Science demonstratións were used to motivate reading 


passages. 


Reading, spelling" and vocabulary questions based on 
science and social studies content have become a part 
of the uniform examinations. 


A “pupil profile” sheet was kept on file for each stu- 
dent. 


The preparation of photography and career bulletin 
boards aroused interest among the student body. 


- Visits to Poe Cottage, Seventeen, and Pakistan House 


were used as motivation or as the culmination of read- 
ing clinic units, 


A $100 allotment granted by the Board was spent on 


the items mentioned in the clinic evaluations follow- 
ing. 
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DEMONSTRATION LESSONS. One member of the English. 
department, an expert technician, taught a demonstration lesson 
illustrating the teaching of several reading skills. The science and 
social studies teachers of 9th year pupils observed the lesson, 
They conferred later with their own chairmen, who had, in the 
meantime, conferred with both the English teacher and the Eng- 


lish chairman. 


A READING EXPERIMENT 


To try to be — 
More objecti 
beforé and after th jective, we used sets of standard tests 


е readi Tn : 
way. The Inglis Voca halen and writing experiment got under 


i ry Tests we felt to be di 
literary; we were, th to be difficult and 
evidenced. | erefore, pleased that Some growth was 


Tos he ran rcl Pas o i fa SA cS A US 


Form X-September Form Y-June 


Above grade 10 27 p 

OBSERVATIONS. Teachers of all three departments, in addition `o o» 5 И 23 15 

to being observed by their own chairmen, were regularly ob- "ü " А E 29 

served by the English chairman, who was naturally most interested | » » 7 - а 45 

. in their presentation of the reading and writing skills set as ће » » 6 + 24 

. goals of the experiment. i 6 idi = 

VISITORS. In order that those members of the faculty who were == — 

. not involved in the 9th year experiment be acquainted with re- $ "и 293 279 
cent principles and practices in the field, the following guest pa А ember: Median is grade 6. There are 67 in grade 9 and ilie: 
speakers were invited to address the entire group at regular Ene: Median is grade 7. There are 91 in grade 9 and above. 

faculty conferences: Miss Ruth Lavin, Reading Consultant, Dis- 


The Clapp-Y oung English Tests also 
showed growth, alth 
the teachers of 9th year felt that the real — in the wii. 


of a unit paragraph, in clarity, and in freedom from major errors 
was larger than that indicated in the results. 


trict 50; and Professor A. J. Harris of the Queens College Educa- 
|. tion Clinic. D 


MEETINGS. The large group of 9th year teachers in all three 
subject fields met four times in the fall term for a presentation 


of the general problems involved. The smaller groups within each Form A-September Form В. June 


RM E im tU RSE SEE Шо vitu Le ecl agii ОНА ty ees lS PTE Um 
о 
~ 
` 


department met each month, during a school period, with their Above grade 12 8 14 
own chairman and the English chairman, to discuss problems| | а " 12 6 10 
presented in the fields of English, general science, and ѕосіа " 0" ] ó 4 
studies. | ” ” 10 16 22 

The English, General Science, and Social Studies Departments | : m И > 15 22 
devoted several conferences to an explanation of the 9th уе ” » 7 40 33 
project. f » » 6 x г 2 

Two members of the original 9th year committee, social! | : " 3 46 ra 
studies teachers, attended an in-service reading course. At intel) Below " 5 47 28 
vals, they reported to their own chairman, to the English chait " —— — 
man, and to the entire group of teachers of the Oth year classe 297 279 


| 
' September: Median is grade 7. There are 51 in grade 9 and above. 


TESTING. i i imenik Јо. t 
ING. The teachers involved in the 9th year experime p^ Median is grade 7. There are 72 in grade 9 and above. 


felt, as a group, that it was entirely worthwhile. 
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The results on the Nelson Reading Tests were highly gratify. 


> 


levels, and reaching down to the poorest group. 


ill indicate, the number of girls read- Ё 
below will indicate, th | | 
ing dios са year level was 27 in September; by June, | 


149. 
that number had grown to | 
The total number of girls reading in grade 9 and above in 
September was 82; in June, 201. 


In September 176 read below grade 9; by June only 57 read | 


below grade 9. 


There was some improvement, as a result of the extensive | 


1, where only 3 of the 
i ive work, even on the lowest level, 
к 17 still read on the Áth grade level or below. 


Reading Age Form B-September Porm ole 

Above 17 years - : 
17 yrs. E: 
16 yrs. 5 mos. to 16 yrs. 11 mos. 9 E 
16 yrs. to 16 yrs. 4 mos 18 : 

15 yrs. 11 mos. 0 
Grade Equivalent : 

10 3 
9 52 51 
8 49 18 
7 46 15 
6 36 7 
5 28 14 
á 15 2 
3 2 0 
2 0 1 
258 258 


Since the teachers had a definite feeling that the honor group? 
of students had gained far more, with reading stressed in o 
fields and with clinics that guided them toward mature reat 
for their age, than could be measured in a single test, Eng A 
teachers retested these groups for 1.0). ratings also, with the 
18 
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A READING EXPERIMENT 


sults below. The improvement in I 


reading scores, convinced all that the 
improvement! 


Q’s, confirming the Nelson 
se girls had made substantial 


Indeed, the entire faculty felt a sense of accomplishment in 
June, to learn that the Program had been effecti 


that the reading improvement had influenced th 
Otis retesting of the C (honor) classes. 


Of the 67 retested, note that 10 had recorded 1.0. of 120 


and above as of September; 22 had 1.Q.’s of 120 and above as 
of May. 


Of the lower group, in September, 28 girls showed LQ''s of 
109 or less; in May, only 18 remained in this group. The results 
show a very definite trend upward. 


Otis LQ. Tests. (Two classes retested after year's reading program 
in 3 subjects and reading clinic for five weeks.) 


Gamma, Form A-Sept. Gamma, Form B-May 
1 


125-129 4 
120-124 9 18 
115-119 15 12 
110-114 14 15 
105-109 19 14 
100-104 7 4 
95-99 1 0 
90-94 1 0 
Evaluation of the Program in the Classroom 


At the end of the year, a department meeting in each of the 
three subject fields was devoted to an evaluation of the ninth 
year program. After each meeting, one member of the depart- 
ment was asked to summarize the department's achievements in 
the fields of the reading and writing skills, 


The report of the chairman of the Physical Science Depart- 
Ment presents the accomplishments and problems of the teachers 
in his department and is typical of the reaction of the other 
teachers in the experiment. Similar work was done, and similar 
feading units prepared, in the other departments. 
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L What did the general science teachers attempt to do in read- 
ing skills? 


А. 


IL What did the teachers of general science do to accomplish | 
their objectives? 


A. They sacrificed the covering of traditional general sci- | 


. Teachers constantly emphasized the idea that correct 


. Teachers, singly and in committees, prepared some sixty 


. Units of work were constructed chiefly around textbook | 
materials. However, other sources were used if materi? | 


They used science experiences, d and ex- 
periments to motivate the improvement of reading 
skills. 


The specific skills stressed throughout - year Me 
spelling, usage, reading to get details, rea ing to E the 
main idea, the development of a paragraph, E ining, 
reading for implications, summarizing, vocabulary, cor- 
rect pronunciation, answering in complete sentences. 


ence content to the degree necessary to accomplish aims 
in reading skills. Approximately half of the usual con- 
tent in general science was covered. No one unit was 
completely neglected; portions of all units were selected 


for their intrinsic interest and for possibilities offered in| — 


developing communication skills. 
English was the proper concern of all subject classes. 


typical units of work built around science content but 
emphasizing language skills. Some of these units 16 ( 
quired only one class period to accomplish; others rê- 
quired seven or eight days. 


was relevant and interesting and lent itself to the €*| 


ercise of certain desired skills. (See list of Reading Sele 


tions Used in 9th Year Science Program.) 


Whenever possible, science experiences were employe? | 


to make more concrete the technical vocabulary of $© 
ence; e.g., prism, spectroscope. 


A READING EXPERIMENT 


F. Depending on the level of abili , 
ty of the group, materials 
were employed from the following ed SA: 


Reader's Digest 

Reader's Digest Skillbuilders 
Holiday 

Current Science and Aviation 
Science News Letter i 
Time 

Row Peterson Booklets 
Collier’s Encyclopedia 
Encyclopedia Britannica 


G. In the C classes the girls were required to make reports 
to the class based on supplementary readings. 


H. Classes visited the library to become acquainted with 


the science resources to be found there. 


All examinations, weekly and uniform, stressed the 
language goals. In uniform examinations, approximately 
half of the credit was allotted to language skills. 


Ш. What do the general science teachers feel the 


y have accom- 
plished? 


A. Improvement in pronunciation 


- More fluent oral reading on the part of practically all 
pupils . 


С. А more intelligent attack оп the pronunciation of new 
words 


D. Improved silent reading 


E. Greater consciousness of correct spelling and improved 
spelling generally 


Development of the "dictionary habit" 
. More intelligent use of index 


. Greater independence in study 


= ш 0) 49 


Greater awareness of correct sentence structure 
21 
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J. For the brighter girl, greater awareness of the field of j 
literature in science 


К. Improved neatness of written work 


L. Less tension in the class because of slower, more relaxed 
pace. 


IV. Some questions were raised by the program. 


A. Was there a satisfactory balance between science and 
reading skills? | 


B. Could the students have moved at a faster pace? 


C. Would more demonstrations bring a higher level of in- 
terest in science and in reading? 


D. Was there a tendency to develop over-dependence on 
' the teacher for too many girls? 


Supplementary Reading Selections Used in 9th Y ear Science 
Program. (other than units of work) 


Title Source 
1. The Amazing Armadillo Holiday k 
2. Doctor to the Islands Practical English 
3. Raft Across the Pacific Practical English 
Á. From Ice to Jungle Practical English 
5. Life on an Ice Cube Practical English 
6* Zoo Nursery Practical English f. 
7. 50 Years at the Bottom of the Sea Practical English 
8. Great White Hunter Practical English. 
9. Our Starving Teen-Agers Reader's Digest 
10. The Triumphant Squirrel Time 


11. Our Living Bones Reader's Digest 
12. All Men Are Brothers Practical English 


The Clinic Program in the Ninth Year 


In addition to the unusual stress placed upon the reading and 
writing skills by the English, Social Studies, and General Scienc 
Departments, the work was furthered by a series of reading clint 
conducted by experienced teachers in the English Department. ! 
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А READING EXPERIMENT 


these clinics—ranging from 5 
to 13 in the brightest (C) 
vidual attention. 


During the year, 36 clinics were or anized, 5 periods a 
for 5 weeks. About 280 of the girls a presa med a 
€ Opportunity because of legitimate difficulties 
(e.g., extremely poor eyesight which had to be conserved.) 

The programming began with those girls who, it was hoped, 
would profit most by individual attention in reading. The girls 
with the highest reading scores in the entering ninth year class 
were programmed first. Second, girls whose reading scores were 
low as compared to their potential ability, indicated by their 
Т.О. scores, were selected. Next was programmed, as well, a G 
clinic composed of students with extremel 
In succeeding clinics, all’ of the girls were 
homogeneous as possible. 


Students in the lowest (G) groups 
&toups—the girls were given indi- 


cared for, in groups as 


Walton is extremely fortunate to have an English department 
made up of equally strong but varied personalities. A variety of 
materials was available. However, the reports of the work done 
in the clinics, some of which follow, indicate the very different 
approaches taken by these excellent teachers. 


Teachers’ Reports on Clinic Procedures 


l. The twelve girls in this group bad I.QJs ranging from 100 
to 118; their reading grades varied from 9.3 to 10.0. 


The girls in this reading clinic, which met every day the fifth 
period, had as their reading theme—American backgrounds. They 
read books like Paz] Revere and the World He Lived In, Drums 
Along the Mohawk, Arundel, Up from Slavery, Cimarron, The 
Day Lincoln Was Shot, and some Landmark books. In addition, 
they had dictionary work and a lesson about the parts of a book. 

ey learned how to use the short story and poetry indexes and 
Iead stories and poetry like The Devil and Daniel Webster, The 
Perfect Tribute, and Book of Americans. After they had learned 
about the card catalog, some reference books, the vertical file, 
and the Readers’ Guide, they looked up (in groups of three) the 


following historical places: Williamsburg, Concord and Lexing- 


| ton, Valley Forge and Mt. Vernon, and Gettysburg. They listened 
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i and were introduced | 
dings of American folk songs i | 
- sie magazin psum Heritage. Finally, they ol р to f 
da Metropolitan Museum of Art- where they we a 
guided tour of the American Wing. 


A READING EXPERIMENT 


personal and reading interests (; i i 
| inttoductio a 
sions, conferences) i Br 


teaders in books having some tela- 

ealed interests and to widen teading 

5 who are already "readers" 

(3) To introduce girls to Magazine desk, stacks, and 
Magazines themselves 


j ^s of 104 to 117; two | 

ine girls in this group had 1.Q.'s of 
Er Dk “of 94 pem 98 (language difficulty); all read on the 
eighth grade level. 


interests of girl 


ich i irls from Pakistan, 

i of five, which included two girl ; 
Ж. кс use the library resources, шщ me e 
; iodical Li k up a special top - 
Guide to Periodical Literature, to loo sA 

i of eleven read the chapter on Pakis an in 

ре у dium: East by Eleanor Roosevelt and visited 

Pakistan House to see two films and hear a talk on that country. | 
Their reading cards show that practically all of them read four 

or more books; such as Drums Along the Mohawk, The Scarlet 

Pimpernel, Death Be Not Proud, Albert Schweitzer, Genius in the 

Jungle. 


(4) To develop minimal skills as follows: 


How to find a desired book easily and quickly 
b. How to reserve a book 


- How to use two ог three encyclopedias to get de- 
sired information (all topics "promoted" in dis- 
cussions, activities, conferences) 

d. How to use dictionary, 

fun it can be 


ег = ee С; о 2 
RBS | Rete cR COMIS M е te onda STE I eal C NN Cen Ti a 
ылы 


with emphasis on what 
: е. How to read for information. 
Since this group was made up of girls who were, with two 
exceptions, below grade in vocabulary, vocabulary work was 
emphasized. À vocabulary notebook was started, and a study wag 
made of some common roots and prefixes. Word Study for Im- 
proved Reading by Robbins was used. They learned how to Be 
the appropriate meaning from the dictionary and were introduce 
to such books as Roget's Thesaurus and Picturesque Word Origins 
(from Webster's New International Dictionary.) 


Class sessions were loosely organized except for one activity: 
We began each day with a report in which we shared our pre- 
vious day’s leisure reading around the questions: What was this 
- Person's problem? How did he solve it? Is this a really good 
book other people would enjoy? In almost every period we got 
то the library, either to find, withdraw, and return books, or to 
discover something as the need to do so arose spontaneously or 
‘Was promoted: What does this luna moth we're reading about 
took like? What does a dog-show judge look for in a boxer? Are 
_ Чеге different breeds of horses? How do you color clay pots? (On 
two Occasions, we visited the pottery room to look at kilns, and 


the biology laboratory to see how insects are mounted for collec- 
tions, ) 


They received instruction concerning library regulations, the 
use of the card catalogue, the Dewey Decimal System, and MU 
reference books. One lesson was devoted to studying the parts 0 
a book. There was also a lesson in which they sampled various 


magazines, such as Seventeen, Tbe National Geographic, Holiday; 
Time. 


| We did nine exercises in Gates C and engaged in related 
Activities (made clay tables and bottle imps, carved soap, did 
tticks with numbers and wrote code messages); we read eight 
“teen-age” short stories; we completed one encyclopedia project 
fach, this requiring references from two or more encyclopedias; 
and we had a very simple dictionary unit. 


3. The following clinics, conducted in two groups, bad 4" 
Г.О. range from 77 to 108; reading grades of 7.0 to 9.8. 


During the five-week period, I tried — — 


(1) To become acquainted with each individual girl's 
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i ih and 1 evaluation of ou; 
with an informa 
e concluded the session wi ON 
duca together. Questionnaires were answered anony ly 
after which we freely discussed reactions. 


4. These girls bad 1.Q.’s ranging from 93 to 105 and € 
grades from 7.7 to 9.3. 


With this group I used many exercises, including some of the} 


Ы » tt . 
i in “Getting the Meaning” and “Using the 
more complicated ones in “Getting 


i intelligent and also had} : 
icti .” Since these girls were more inte | 
ie em Жез in reading technique than the ones іп the groups] 


eviously, I tried to get them to read not only à 
vk aris of Бой, but а а € em. » T 
had some measure of success, but not n Ч. 
опе in the group who is а "reader" is Clare, 
om ver as during the six-week period. yiye 
were teen-age books by Dujardin. However, =a na 
graduate to “The Pearl,” by John Steinbeck, qs у occu. | 
dangled it in front of her eyes. Carol read seven books, "D 
Estelle five, Frances four. Two girls read three books, and four 
girls read two books. : 


All of them read more books and read them more willingly 


i d notations 
kept a thermometer of cardboard on which we paste : 
Eis each book read. I became rather doubtful of the moti 


i е 
vations І was using when they wanted broader pieces of pape. 


for "grown-up books." 


A MEL A ll оа Ma 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| I was pleased to see that th 


The seven girls in 1-5 I knew well because they are in mj | 


official class and I had taught them English for the first six Me 
of the fall term. They are all good little girls who like to ple i 
the teacher, but they would all rather paste paper on the thermo” 
eter and see the mercury go up than read a book. 


The girls in this reading clinic needed the individual ——U 
less than the others had, but I think they profited in ways Үй 
to estimate. Carol Аппе, who is a very sweet child, is so jon 
for attention, that in order to avoid being driven to distract! | 
I had to set a rule that she could not talk to me until I had b ) 
in the room five minutes. (That holds in the official class t9? 
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| deal since last September, when she 


| still seem to me to be highly desirable. 
than they had ever before read in the same period of time. М 


A READING EXPERIMENT 


By that time she was often Sufficiently Ь А 
to need апу special attention У busy with her reading not 


actS" ate inaccurate, we had 


aren has improved a great 
Was so a 


Without reference to the reading scores and us 
judgment of their work, I woul 


poorest reader in the group, 


ing my own 
d say that Carol was definitely the 
and Patricia only a little bit better. 
ey both thought they had improved 
ks. I couldn't see any great improve- 


y reading more, and with more reading 
experience and far greater confidence in their reading ability, I 
feel sure that they will improve quite a bit. The reading clinics 

5. The reading levels in this group ranged from 4-0 to 5-0; 
the 1.0.’s from 75-90. I am doubtful of the validity of the 1.Q.’s 
of 86, 87, and 90, because these girls’ responses were so slow. 


One girl was going for weekly outside instruction in remedial 
reading, 


The reading difficulties seemed on the whole to be attributable 
to poor mental equipment. There were no apparent emotional 
Ptoblems and not enough foreign language background. to ac- 
w reading scores. Maureen has a special impedi- 
ment, but this does not seem to hold her back as she is extremely 


vocal, 
Their reading disabilities included: 


(1) Inability to recognize words (even those that they 
were completely familiar with experientially; e.g., 


zipper) : 
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(2) Lack of vocabulary 


(3) Inability to group words in oral or silent reading so 
as to grasp meaning 


(4) Inability to figure out the meaning of words from... 


context 
(5) Overslow rate of reading 
(6) Vocalization in silent reading 
(7) .Pointing 
(8) Inability to attack new words 


(9) Substitution of letters, inversions, and omissions— 
resulting very often in a complete change in the con- 
cept of what the word was and consequent misinter- 
pretation of meaning; e.g., men for mean 


At the first two meetings I interviewed each girl. The ques- 


tions covered: 


(1) Marks in major subjects last term (some of which . 


they had already forgotten) 
(2) Occupation of mother and father 


(3) Languages spoken at home (Spanish in one instance, 
Italian in another) 


(4) Number of children in family 


(5) Amount of time spent on 
a. Pleasure reading 
b. Household duties 
c. School assignments 


(6) Attitude toward school 
(7) Ambitions for the future 
The breakdown їп failure was as follows: 


No failures in major subjects 
One failure in major subjects 
Two failures in major subjects 


Nee 


4 т 
par i ом 
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Three failures 


4 in maj г 
Failures in al] or Subjects 2 


major subjects 2 
The number of househ 


, old duties requi ; 
to "complete charge of a quired varie 


private house.” 


Their ambitions included 


Р medicine, nursing, modeling, sing- 
ing, and secretarial work. 8 8, sing 


They are aware of their reading disabilities but are not too 
much concerned about im 


г proving them. They all dislike reading 
intensely; whereas they were very amenable to any work-type 
reading drill, they were completely resistant to efforts to get them 
to read for pleasure. 


The work-type reading I did with them included: 

(1) Reading a questionnaire 

(2) Drill in phonics (daily) 

(3) Simple use of the dictionary 

(4) Reading of simple tables 

(5) Gates Pamphlets, Book V, A, B, C, D, which give drill 
in reading for general meaning, for detail, to predict 
outcomes, to follow directions. They were able to do 
the simpler exercises in getting the meaning and read- 


ing for detail but could do very little in reading to 
` predict outcomes and following directions. 


(6) Advertisements in Seventeen 


We took one new vocabulary word a day, gleaned from their 
and put it on a flash card with meaning and use in a sen- 
tence on the back. They were thus able to test themselves and 


ach other daily. 


E I had planned to take them to the library once a week, but 
5 


Ооп realized that this was not feasible. I took them twice dur- 
; 29 
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iod and permitted them to go from the 
Ede E cael to Their visits шү for the 
purpose of renewing the ome book they had taken s ог for | 
returning а book they had mot read. PETI. ! 
ist of the books which they had at 

"o Es eed folders and rated them with stars. Four. 
star books were listed on a bulletin board. I wrote үн to hs à 
English teacher for each book they had read, and she c em f 
credit and commendation. This was not a clerical urden on | 
either of us as they read a total of only mine books during the E 
clinic session. In an effort to stimulate some pleasure in reading | 
I would read aloud part of a teen-age short story up to a psy] 
chological moment and then stop and tell them to read the rest 
silently. This always elicited a groan, but they would comply, 
However, if the bell rang before the story was finished, none of 
them asked to finish it the next day. | "9 
Strange to say, in our discussion during the last meeting, I 
found they all had enjoyed the five weeks and were loth to return 


to the study hall. They, of course, liked the personal attention; 
they also dislike change. 


Student's Evaluation of the Clinic Program 


DEI Ce Lom n Joc E E б, WAS рса. 


AOT dd uoc ied 


$ 


Г j 
As another means of judging the value of the reading expetk| 
ment, the girls whose reading scores and retested I.Q. scores indi 
cated a great improvement were asked to evaluate their expe! 
rience in the clinic. This was done informally, at the end of the! 


year, with no indication to them that their statements were more. 
than a clinic exercise. | 


A few of the comments of the C students follow. These af | 
not scholarship girls. Since there аге only four in the group W! 


LQ/s of 125 or higher, these may better be thought of as goo! 
normal classes. | 


f 
“When I first got into the reading clinic I thought it wa 
going to be boring, but I soon learned that reading adult books, 
‚ certainly helped my vocabulary. Now I think the reading сш 
is fun. We just don't read a lot of books, but are now reading | 


about the background of the United States which interests ©? 
lot." | 
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NINTH-YEAR COMMITTEE 


A READING EXPERIMENT 


"In September I was still teadi ildi 
Н ing childish teen-age books, 
but now, with the help of the reading clinic, I read adult novels 
and familiar classics with understanding and enjoyment." 
"From my reading this year I have gotten a broader outlook 


on life... . Now reading is not only a thing that should be done 
but is something I look forward to doing." 


"I had never read a biography or a play before I entered high 
school and through the reading clinic and English class I feel a 
new door of education and enjoyment has opened for me. . . . 
I think that this new knowledge of books, more than anything 
else, made my year in English truly worth while." 


"Not only have I learned the importance of reading good 
books, but also the value of class discussion. Reading a variety 
of books has helped me grow mentally." 


"The excellent fiction, the interesting and helpful biographies, 


; the exciting and beautiful poetry, and Shakespeare's play A Mid- 
| Summer Night’s Dream have all combined to make me, not only 
_ а better reader, 


but also a more appreciative and widely read 
person. I am certain that my freshman English class will influence 


| not only my high school life but my whole life.” 


“The reading clinic is another example in the way that it has 


opened up a whole new field of wonderful books that I didn’t 


know about.” 


“Most of all we have worked with reading matter and lived 

in the world of books, traveling and exploring the lands in і... 

rough exploration, study, and reading, English has truly de- 
veloped into a valuable part of my daily life." 


“This [reading] has been stressed, not only in class, but in a 
Special reading clinic. I definitely feel this is an important part 
of the course, if not the most important. From that phase of fresh- 
тап English, I have met a world of people that I may never 
meet in my own lifetime. May I say that the reading clinic should 

© а permanent part of Walton High School.” 


Walton High School 
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— E! 1. How can phonic ski 

ө . uction | E ә i 
; Reading Instr 
Phonics in | 

i 


onic skills contrib 
and word recognition in teading? 


2. What desirable 


criteria may þ . 
EMMETT ALBERT BETTS** a phonics program у be used for evaluating 


its values (1) to high 

is article is published because of йз i | 

р pe mu are working in remedial ep (2) D 

B Ji р аа who would like to articulate their е ан wil | 

шш on tbe lower levels, and (3) to mi iei nd E 0 for 

ie sake of their own youngsters seek a wider understanding of 
modern methods in the teaching.) à; 


Phonic Skills in Word Perception 


One of the basic reading 
_ of written words which are 
=; а new written word is а 


needs of learners is the identification 

new to them. This identification of 

dual process: (1) the analysis of the 

| fy its probable pronunciation 

Leaders in the psychology and pedagogy of reading арреш 

to be in agreement regarding three essentials of basic reading in 

struction: | eu o; 
1. The development of permanent and worth-while in- | Hon. 

terests in reading B 

2. The development of phonic and ies d needed | second basic need: the identification of the word when it is seen 

for the perception and recognition of words 5 


~- | again. This re-identification, or recall, of a word is word recog- 
ili ink i ing | nition, 

3. The development of the ability to think in reading | n 

жазы Many factors enter into the learning of word perception and 


| recognition skills: the personality and mental maturity of the 
tion, and thought getting—are goals of instruction at all schoo learner, the readability of the instructional materials, the type 


levels, kindergarten through college. They are facets of a sensi and quality of the systematic guidance given, and the emotional 
comprehensive program of instruction, designed for the dev Climate of the classroom. Each of these factors has a different 
ment of interests, skills, and abilities required by different 10 weighing for each child. 
viduals in their recreational and vocational activities. 


. . . . z Ca: 
These three essentials—covering interests, word identifi 


А ; е 469. From hundreds of studies of perception, a few guiding prin- 
How these interests, skills, and abilities are develope H ciples and assumptions may be identified: 

much concern to earnest and competent educators. They know 

for example, that the outcomes of instruction are inherent wl 1. 
the procedures and practices used to attain them. 


Ап awareness of a personal need is the starting point 
in perception. 


a. Word perception needs are identified by the 
learner. 


*Presented at a meeting of the Delaware Valley Council, Internati? 
Council for the Improvement of Reading Instruction, 
**Betts Reading Clinic, Haverford, Pennsylvania, 
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b. Word perception needs are identified in legiti- 
Mate reading situations. 
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Both educators and psychologists know that learners have a 
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hasis БК INSTRUCTION 
c. Word perception needs may require an emphasis 


2. Meaning is a 


on the word form itself or the use of the word— 

or both. 

n essential element in word perception, 

a. Meaning is necessary for the completion of per- 
ception. 


b. Meaning appears to have greater potency than the 
` word form itself in word recognition. 


j bal stimuli 
ion of objects and other nonver 
. prem when meaning is found, but percep- 


imuli begins with mean- . 
tion of words and other stimuli begins ' 


ing. 


of perceptual skills in reading situations 
е dude is the degree that they are developed 


b. Cues to visual perce 


C. Accuracy of visual 


5. Generalizations regardi 
the orthographic eleme 
sent are made by the 
reasonably safe. 


anc c CHAP DCN 


- | РЧоп include word configura- 
tion, phonic elements, and syllables, (Context, 
language rhythm, illustrations, and sentence struc- 
ture serve as cues to meaning.) 


perception is verified by refer. 
ence to the use of a word. 


ng the relationships between 
nts and the sounds they repre- 
learner only when they are 


: а. Generalizations are based on words containin 
—Á i hasize the use of the word. | l 8 
in activities which emp ; orthographic elements that represent the same 

3. Auditory perception of the undistorted sounds of ^ | sound value, 

word in a meaningful context serves to prepare the ) b. Accepted generalizations regarding vowels range 
learner for the visual perception of the word. ; in coverage from less than one per cent to fifty 
a. Grouping the elements of a stimulus (e.g., a word per cent of these situations, 
form) is a key to perception and subsequent rec- C. Applications of accepted generalizations regarding 
ognition of the stimulus. vowels range from fifty to ninety-three per cent. 
b. Auditory perceptions of groups of sounds— d. Single-letter Consonants represent sixty-eight per 
honetic elements or syllables—prepares the cent of consonant situations; consonant blends, six- 
E . А f the groups of teen per cent; consonant digraphs and trigraphs, 
learner for the visual p ing a hk. ten per cent; syllabic consonants, three per cent 
letters representing those sounds. pe > Sy , А 
Audi ercention advies contribute io «d e. Silent letters. are used in seven per cent of con- 
c. Auditory perceptic sonant situations. 
curate pronunciation, 
| ; -— fy 6. To insure learning, new perception skills are tested 
4. Visual perception of a written word requires the u 1 ön new musts 
of cues to meaning and to the elements of the wot 


form. 


а. More skill is required to deal with the visual pet 


ception of written words than with the auditory 


a. 


Application of a skill to a different situation, or 
word form, increases the possibility of transfer 
of learning. 
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img | 2 
reading instruction. They d configuration clues but ај 

ythm clues, and con e NES 
e: ed un forms. Word analysis includes RC | 
tion of tiene: elements, syllables, roots, affixes, and elemeng 3 


of compounds as cl 


many decades. - 
Several basic issues, however, need to be resolved on the basi 


2. How much emphasis should be given to phonics in 
' teaching beginners? 


3. Should phonic skills be introduced more rapidly fol- 
lowing the beginning stage of reading? 


XE 
of facts rather than of personal opinions: | 
1. Should children be drilled on phonics before they are к 
admitted to a beginning reading class? (That is, as | 
reading readiness activities.) : | 


Phonic skills play a major role in most basic reading T 
and in kinaesthetic and tactile techniques. They are one al 
the pronunciation of both new and old words. When they 
developed systematically in legitimate reading situations, ao 
help the learner to become independent in word ege | 
However, no ethical educator or psychologist would. hint a 
phonics is the complete answer to all word perception n Т 
Moreover, no responsible educator believes that anyone can | 
taught to read by any phonics or word analysis system, bec? 1 
reading is basically a thinking process, 


Criteria 


The following criteria appear to be reasonable ones 
evaluating phonics activities in a basic reading program: 


1. Does the reading readiness program provide training 
in auditory perception, the enrichment of speaking 
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- Does the beginning 
. Is -the beginner 


. Is the child tau 


10. 


PHONICS IN READING INSTRUCTION 


vocabulary, and an awar 


eness of the use of language 
to express the relationship between ideas? as 


provision for individ 


given specific help on the use of 
Selected phonic cues? 


ght to hear the undistorted pronuncia- 
tion of words? 


. 15 provision made for systematic guidance in word per- 


ception during each directed reading activity? 


. Is the phonics program an integral part of the basic 


reading program? 


- Does the plan provide for the child's identification of 


words which he does not know in a legitimate reading 
situation? 


Does the child analyze the whole written word, un- 
distorted by typographical devices such as setting off 
elements in colored ink or by means of extra spacing? 


. Are the pupils helped to make generalizations regard- 


ing the relationship between orthographic elements 
and their sound values? (Or, are they required to 
memorize rules? ) 


Is the word analysis program balanced in terms of 
attention given to phonetic elements, accent and syl- 
lables, roots, affixes, inflectional endings, and com- 
pounds? 


- Is the child taught how to shift from the use of one 


type of cue to another in word identification? (That 
is, does he become versatile and independent in the 
use of not only phonic cues but also other equally im- 
portant cues? ) 


reading program make specific 
ual differences in word learning? | 
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i lanced in terms of 
d perception program bal 
ы л p á both the meaning and the word: 
form? ) I 
13. Is systematic help given on syntax and context as cues 
to the meaning aspect of word perception: 


14. Does the plan provide for wide mage of reading 
achievement at each age or grade level: 


15. Is the teacher offered a systematic plan for classifying 
| on-the-spot needs of the learners so that specific and 
systematic help can be given? 


Results of Investigation 


phonic skills and reading ability. (Tiffin and McKinnis) 


2. Pupils achieve significantly higher scores on a word recogni- 


means of a look-and-say method. (Tait; Garrison and Heatd; 
Sexton and Herron; Agnew) 


3. Systematic instruction in phonics as a part of a basic reading 
program for beginners improves their scores on both word 


recognition and paragraph interpretation. (Russell) if 


4. Ап overemphasis on phonics reduces the time available fo! 
improving comprehension abilities and, therefore, causé 
pupils to achieve lower scores on tests of these abilities. Th 
evidence points to the need for a balanced program of instruc 
tion in word perception and comprehension. (Tait) 


5. An overemphasis on phonics reduces rate and depth of co™ { 


prehension. (Тай) 


rather than as a separate subject. (Tait) 


(Note: An overemphasis on p 


comprehension; an underemphasis, 


l word guessing, and inacc" 
comprehension.) ННВ 
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. Phonics should be taught as а part of а basic reading progra® | 


honics produces word calling and lower) 


THE SOCIAL WORKER 
ina 
HIGH SCHOOL GUIDANCE PROGRAM 


MAE B. RETZKER* and SIDNEY DUSHMAN** 


Recent years have seen an increasing understanding among 


| educators of the probable causes of poor scholastic, social, and 


emotional adjustment among high school students. Guidance 
personnel have responded to this new knowledge by turning for 
help to those whose special training is outside of the field of edu- 


| cation. We refer particularly to psychiatrists, psychologists, and 
| и - -| social workers. 
1. There is a substantial relationship between the ability to use} 


Our experiences in this area at the High School of Science 


| should prove interesting and instructive. This cooperative effort 
| began when the ever-increasing burdens of guidance made some 
tion test when taught by means of a phonic method than byf | procedural changes necessary. A teacher-counselor was selected 


_ to assist those students whose difficulties in scholarship and social 


or personal adjustment consumed too much of the grade guides’ 


‚ time. Then, in the spring of 1951, the Parents Association gen- 


erously donated $400 to be used to investigate the causes of failure 
among our students. One hundred students (in a school popula- 
tion of 2500) who had failed two or more subjects were tested by 
a psychologist. 


The following battery of tests was administered: 


l. The A.C.E. Psychological Examination (H.S. Edition, 
1948) 
2. Tbe Kuder Preference Record (Form BB) 


3. Tbe Cowan Adolescent Adjustment Analyser. 


An analysis of the results confirmed the opinion already held 
y the members of the guidance committee that, in the majority 


*School Social Worker. 
* *'T'eacher-Counselor. 
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n - Е: 
. ; ; lay the poor scholarship. At. WE 
of cases, emotional difficulties p spia d. nil со па 
tempts were, therefore, made 2t t 4 wate psychiatrists and р Й 
referrals to social agencies and to Е many of ihe referred NB 
chologists. However, it was — is a e pressure and И 
dents entered р» an ine, os arcepianody of йк oe Й if 
ran. is da > cleanin ‘treatment, in many cases, before JE 
банер, Tul 4 н! could be achieved. The school guidance com. i 
oi —— iiio interested in securing the services of personae 3 
nel specifically trained in this area. | ; 1 | 
Р.А ТО THE RESCUE. At about this time, the Bureau of Child ; 
Guidance sharply reduced its services to the т X a D 
M . É E^ 
limitations. Dr. Meister, the principal; Ir. Brent 
ede of Guidance and the Parents Association’s Guidance 5 
Committee assumed leadership in helping the Parents Association : 
to undertake an experiment. They agreed, in discussion, that help | 
in the emotional area to an individual child benefited not only the | 
student involved but the school population as a whole. The E 
rents Association, as a service to the school, agreed to pay е | 
' salaries of a psychologist and a psychiatric social worker on a one | 
day-per-week basis. These became part of the guidance дерей ] 
. ment and worked in conjunction with the n y à 
-the end of the second yeat, the work had evolved as that o | E & 
referral service. As a result of this development, the school gul aT 
ance committee and a committee of parents—consisting of | 
psychiatrist, a psychologist, and a social worker—decided, a 
May, 1953, that the testing program within the school could 
eliminated. The social worker was then employed on a two-day- | 


a-week basis, and this was increased to three days a week in 1954. | 


. . . . € 
Arrangements were made for the limited testing required to b 
secured from outside resources. 


The present system has resulted in effective cooperation of 
teacher, grade guide, teacher-counselor, and social worker sing a 
their respective functions have been clarified. The teacher's к 
sponsibility is to refer to the grade guide those students who к | 
not meeting classroom requirements because of scholastic failur f 
or behavior difficulty. The grade guides, through personal intel | 
views with students, have further opportunity to become ач 
of the students' problems. Those which can be solved throug 
40 


THE SOCIAL WORKE 


. 7 L] . . . 
Since the procedure involves personal interviews, a basic 


ence room. With the limitations 
hool building, this proved to be 
Dr. Meister offered his conference 
libraty was also used. Last year, a 
се was converted to an office; The 


parents of its existence has resulted 
from them so that last year these ap 
of school referrals. There has also 
creasing number of applications fr 
for service come from parents or stu 


to the social worker. The applicat 
a year. 


The nature of the problems is, of course, varied. Many mani- 
fest themselves at school. Failure in school subjects on the part of 
gifted students and apathy in the classroom are the most common. 
here are the overt acts, frequently repeated violation of rules, 
and, to a lesser degree, aggressive misbehavior, truancy, and steal- 
ing. Parents and students have also brought their concern over 
serious friction in the home. Other students who applied directly 
Were deeply distressed by their sense of personal inadequacy or 
their difficulties in social relationships. In the latter groups, those 
With conflicts at home and with personal difficulties had, in many 
instances, shown no evidence of poor functioning at school. 
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. The ny stu- 
SOURCES OF HELP ire to be of help to as many 

, the desire to be 
E at or pe the ig io » " hs ps 
ents as E itse a . 
: ent IS in 1 bees s 

р сезнең pr oup school would limit the service 
оо 


to a very small number of stu 


k has therefore | 
; eds of the school. The wor core 
= мы рн r the student's problems and deciding _ 


i П proportion 
ith hi i ly where to seek help. A small pr 
D eae = from the limited counseling which could 


be provided in the school. Another group, surprisingly small, ` 


where referral to appropriate treatment could not ra 
because of the parents' resistance, has been sustained by p г. 
measures within the school. These have involved special inter- 


pretation to teachers, program changes, and the like. For the © 


bulk of referrals, however, the service has consisted of assisting 


parents and youngsters to recognize the need for treatment and | 


to refer them to appropriate resources. 


The resources used, where the problem is one of family inter. 

relationships, are the recognized counseling agencies; when the 
- difficulty is more internalized, the psychiatric clinics and prva 
therapists. Parents are always encouraged to consult piesio 
personnel of their own choice; suggested referrals are made only 
on request. When psychiatric treatment is indicated and the pa- 


rents are able to meet the cost, the chairman of the Parents Guid- , 


ance Committee, a psychiatrist, has been helpful in suggesting 


therapists who are specially equipped and who also are willing 
to offer some of their low-cost hours. 


It is, of course, unfortunately true that waiting lists for the 
community agencies and clinics have been growing longer. This 
is a reality situation which the school cannot change. However, 
there has been some positive effect from the fact that the step 
toward treatment was made, For example, where there has been 
considerable family friction, this indication of the parents’ willing- 
ness to try to help the situation has had meaning for youngsters 
who considered themselves unjustly treated. For the parents, 1t 
has meant that some action was finally undertaken, There has, 
therefore, frequently been a temporary reduction of the tension: 
42 


ature of the social worker's service 
n 


dents and would not even | 


THE SOCIAL das cR тег. 


In addition, during this waiting period, periodic interviews with 
the family and the students have also made it possible to sustain 
their interest in securing help until treatment becomes available. 


ms by memo, that they 
It is assumed that the 
, and the student is to 


ormance. However, it 
» for example, for the teacher to know that a stu- 


CASE HISTORIES. 


The following are illustrations of the kinds 
of problems handled 


l. Jobnny never got along with other boys, and his 
parents had been told by teachers that it was his superior 
intelligence that made it difficult for him to relate to chil- 
dren of his own age. Awed by his intellectual ability, they 
had alternately Overprotected him and then expected too 
much of him. He finally responded to some teasing by 
Classmates with an outburst of physical violence. A series 
of individual interviews with Johnny and his parents 
helped them to move into treatment. The teachers have 
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since commented on the marked lessening of Johnny's 
hostile attitude toward the other students. 


ed because of marked apathy and 


2. Mary was refert or ma ;ndi- 
i i that intelligence tests indi 
school failure despite the fact tha ea phar md 


ili erior. 
cated that her ability was sup | 
views before she was able to recognize that her own poor 


ion was due to the excessively critical and be- 
rr einn of her chronically ill father. Mary's mother 
had been aware that Mary was carrying the brunt of her 
father's personal bitterness, but she had been torn between 
her loyalty to her husband and her child. Further inter- 
views helped Mary and her mother to go to an agency 
where psychiatric tests indicate that Mary is a seriously 
withdrawn child. She-has been keeping appointments reg- 
ularly for some time, and there is hope that she can be 
helped. 


3. William is continuing to defy authority by cutting 
classes, forging passes, and doing little school work. The 
relationship between him and his parents has been one of 
continuous friction, but his parents still feel that William 
has to change through his own efforts. As William con- 
tinues to get into difficulty at school, there will be oppor 
tuntiy for further discussion with his parents. | 


4. Jean, an orphan, requested legal advice about 
guardianship. In the interview, it became apparent that 
despite her functioning well at school, her outside relation- 
ships were seriously confused. Jean, a senior at the time, 
was referred to an agency which is equipped to help with 
practical problems as well as provide necessary psychiatric 
treatment. She has been attending college for the past two 
years and has continued in treatment. The agency reports 
marked improvement in her relationships with people and 


feels that without the timely help, she ' 
institutional care, Р, she may have needed 


PRODUCTIVE PROJECT. Since this program is now in its 


fifth year, it has been possible to collect some data regarding its 
44 


THE SOCIAL WORKER 


kan U o a a 


effectiveness. The steady growth in applicati 

pplications for help reflects 
ебек of the need and the fact that the school is аа unique 
position to offer help. The school does represent to both parent 


and child an institution which is concerned with the student's best 
development. 


For the most part, when students have been referred by grade 
guides because of difficult behavior at school, interviewing has 
revealed that the parents had been aware of the problem for a 
long time. They had been hoping for some miraculous change and 
the school's bringing up the problem has helped them to face it 
realistically. The parents are better able to deal with their fears 
and misconceptions regarding treatment as well as the feelings 
of inadequacy which are aroused by the need to consult a profes- 
sional person. Because there is frequently concern about the 
school records, it has been important to establish that the social 
worker’s contact is confidential and that no notations are made 
on these records. 


For the student, the opportunity to discuss his situation in a 
familiar setting has been meaningful. Help enables him to crystal- 
lize his many vague feelings of discomfort, to recognize his prob- 
lems, and to handle his fears about securing treatment. The 
adolescent particularly welcomes a resource where he can evaluate 
his own situation without parental pressure. While no referral 
is ever made without the parents' consent, the student is given 
some time to think through the situation before involving the 
parent, if he so desires. In general, the service in the school pro- 
vides both parents and students with the experience of testing 
out what taking help means. 


For some parents and students, the school's participation 
enables rapid progress toward treatment. For others, the process 
is slower. In these situations, the school is in an unusual position 
to be of help since the child's attendance at school provides a 
natural basis for a continuing relationship. When the student 
is troubled, this will always manifest itself again in his behavior. 
There can then be another opportunity to review the situation. 
In some situations, there may be two or even three series of con- 
tacts before families are ready to accept treatment. It has been 
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particularly interesting to note the number of. pam p werg 
at first resistant to treatment but who later initiate ct 
with the social worker to request help. 


While the purpose of the service has, of course, been to assist 
parents and students, there have been important concomitant 
effects on the teaching staff. The program could not have been 
started without the active participation and interest of the school 
personnel, and the existence of the program has heightened their 
interest. More and more, the teachers have come to evaluate 
the problem pupil's behavior in terms of his whole personality 
rather than viewing him mainly in terms of his disruptive in- 
fluence. This has a marked effect on their attitudes toward the 


pupil and makes classroom corrective procedures more meaning- 


ful and appropriate. This general increase in awareness of the 
needs of the student as an individual is further indicated in the 
cooperation given on reports. 


Another important effect has been a freeing of grade guides 

- from the trying and time-consuming attempts to work with dif- 
-ficult students. One such student can absorb many hours of a 
grade guide's limited time. When these students are seen by 

the social worker, the grade guide is able to perform the task for 

which he is best prepared, namely, to offer educational guidance. 


à In still another area, that of the relationship with the Parents 
m the work has also been productive. The parents who 
Started the program were unusual in their awareness of the needs 


of the individual student. In addition to establish; i 

E : stablishing this program 
they also organized a workshop for pa ә е лее 
the problems of adolescents. " BUE ud шша 


THE SOCIAL WORKER... 


' The principal also helped to plan several general Parents Asso- 


ciation meetings devoted to the discussion of emotional problems 
and including the social worker’s description of the special school 
program. At the Executive Committee meetings and the general 
meetings of the Parents Association there were Opportunities for 
questions to be raised and answered. In general, it has been a 


mutually profitable experience educationally as well as in terms 
of working relationships. 


BIG NEEDS. To summarize, the program of the High School of 
Science described here has undoubtedly benefited the students, the 
school, and the parents in the following ways: 


1) It has made it possible for many students to reach treat- 
ment before serious breakdown. 


2) Once referred, they have remained in treatment, in 
marked contrast to the earlier referrals made on an authoritative 
basis. 


3) The results, in terms of improvement in classroom situa- 
tions previously disturbed by upset students and of improved 
scholastic and social functioning on the part of these students, have 
been gratifying. 


4) For the teaching staff there has been a deepened aware- 
ness of the student as an individual. 


5) The program has certainly demonstrated an effective 
working together of a parents association, a social worker, and 
guidance department personnel. 


The increase in applications, however, reflects a need which 
cannot be met by the means of a single Parents Association. 
While the Bureau of Child Guidance is undoubtedly aware of 
the problem, it may be hoped that this further testimonial to the 
value of social-work service localized in the high school will be 
given due consideration. 
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Time for a Change 


ALEXANDER KAYLIN 


Dodge Vocational High School 1 b 


that form the bases for administrative policies in the high schools - 
of New York City, Superintendent Thomas' article in the April 


issue of Нісн Points, made this observation: "There bas been - 
a great deal of expansion in commercial work—clerical practice | 
and recordkeeping for those less able as well as stenography, ac- ш 


counting and merchandising for the more able.” 


E 


This reader must take exception to this statement. Merchandis- - 


‘ing is not scheduled for the more able. In most New York City 


` high schools—vocational as well as academic—merchandising is {f 
programmed for those pupils who have low I.Q. ratings, whose | 


aptitude for other commercial work is considered poor, or who | 


as one will, the fact is irrefutable that chairmen and other admin- 
istrators utilize these merchandising courses to place in them those 
pupils who would be troublesome in other classes. A better-than- 
average student might conceivably slip into the merchandising 
courses, either through accident, or by design; in the main, how- 
ever, the classes are composed of youngsters who have no special 
aim, who have failed in the more traditional subjects, or who are 
attending school under various compulsions. 


That is a regrettable situation, for which our school author- 
ities and retail business heads must share the blame. In many 
other cities throughout the United States, responsible retailers 
have taken an active interest in merchandising courses in the 
high schools, and have cooperated with the school administration 
in the formulation of courses, in encouraging the more able 
students to matriculate in these courses, in providing employment 


Opportunities that have promotional potentials, 1 York 
City, there has been a complac pesce bp 
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ency and passivity quite discourag 


: have an unsatisfactory attendance or discipline record. Gloss it | 


=> 
- 


Ап unusually frank clue of the philosophy and procedures _ 


TIME FOR А CHANGE 
THREE 78 ES DS 


ing to the teachers and the school executives. The biggest mercan- 
tile city in the world has done little to induce intelligent young 
people to study for a career in a field that has unlimited scope for 
growth and for financial gain. 

The teachers of merchandising are dispirited and discouraged, 
realizing as they do that they are the stepchildren in the com- 
mercial field, and that their pupils come from the pool of the 
intellectually-weak, undecided, dissatisfied. Equipment is inade- 
quate. The sales laboratory, in most instances, is not an instruc- 
tional room, but rather a source of income for the school through 
the sale of school supplies and other minor merchandise items. 
Chairmen of commercial departments have their troubles in 
programming the merchandising youngsters. The work-study pro- 
gtam needs a thoroughgoing revaluation. 

This has gone on for many years, with ostrich-like disin- 
terestedness. It’s time for a change. 


OUT-OF-LICENSE SCIENCE TEACHER-TRAINING 


“Science Seminar,” compact and stimulating information or- 
gan prepared by Alfred D. Beck, science supervisor of the N.Y.C. 
Junior High School Division, informs us (Vol. 12, No. 1, October 
31, 1956) that a new course has been developed for assisting in 
the further training of junior high school teachers who are teach- 
ing science out-of-license. 


The sessions have been conducted at J.H.S. 17, Manhattan, 
Since October 25, for teachers from the 8th year elementary 
schools. Instructors from the junior high schools were launched 


on their training on December 12. Apply to Mr. Beck, 110 Liv- 


ingston Street, for further information. 
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“A boys will is tbe wind's will | А 
th are long, long thoughts. 
And the thoughts of you. TE sibus 


We who have crossed the Rubicon of forty and are moving | 


sluggishly toward fifty look back on our adolescence as though we 
once dwelt in a Never-Never Land. When we were fourteen, many 
parents were too busy solving the problems of survival to be 
certainly aware of our effervescent adolescence. Indeed, the very 


word itself—adolescence—may have been unknown to them. | | 


We were variously addressed by affectionate and convivial appel- 
lations, but “adolescent” was not among them. Obstreperous and 


obnoxious though some of us undoubtedly were, our chief emo- | | 
tional trauma centered around the interval between knee pants f 


and long trousers. If some of us lived in Heartbreak House, we 
did not know it until psychologists told us about it years later. 


The turbulence of earlier days was a recognized format within 
the context of a structured society. Known paths were followed 


or avoided, and family relationships seemed to set limits, define 


goals, and otherwise arrange the future. 


If adolescence has consistently maintained a broad pattern 
of high jinks down through the ages—witness Stalky and his 
gang of junior hellions—it was yet contained within limits which 
adults secretly condoned and even chuckled over in remem- 
brance of things once part of their own youth. “Sowing a few 


wild oats” seemed an acceptable prerequisite for the later serious 


business of “setting down.” This was for males only, to be sure. 
Girls could read poetry or join the Suffragette movement. | 


If the adolescent of today is " 
intrinsically? Or is he only chan 
ditions created by forces and ev. 
ing, and toward which he rea 
consider our answers to the n 


meaningless shibboleths? 


different," has his nature changed 
ged in terms of a new set of con- 
ents quite beyond his understand 
cts blindly, negatively? Does he 
eeds and problems outworn an 
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Can youth rise to the challenges which we constantly hurl 


at them? 


Dr. Donald McNassor Professor i | 
"NASSOF, of Education at the Clare- 
mont Graduate School in California, thinks not, in maii "The 


Changing Character of Adolescents," in the March, 1956, issue of 


the California Journal of Secondary Education. Following are 
some selected excerpts, 


To . Соттоп adult reactions to tbe young person are 
to be critical of him and to be afraid of him. These reac- 
Hons are snterpreted by youth as abdication on the part of 


pm of any constructive, supportive role im their 
$UE$, ves” 


P. . . The high school student today is less able to with- 
stand the strain of self-doubting and to carry out his quest 
for a new self disassociated from childhood values and 
adult persons because he has to do this in a social sense 
that is viewed by him as being unsympathetic. The world 
picture is unsympathetic to his needs. The local picture 
is equally unsympathetic in terms of any long-range plan- 
же...” 


“, .. the adolescent today bas developed a number of 
defenses against insecurity. These defenses tell us of bis 
changing character. 


“First, it is not too difficult to see that the adolescent 
peer group has become more of an institution of funda- 
mental value formation than before. There is in evidence 
a mass psychology out of which very basic social values 
are formed, even in matters of how much affection and 
trust should be expressed in relation with adults. It is a 
Serious matter when the youth of a society decide through 
mass psychological developments that there are limits 
about how affectionate one can be toward adults and 


adult leadership. . . .” 


“|, He {the adolescent} tries hard to avoid contacts 
with teachers in school on the serious problems of living 
as long as his friends are standing nearby. ... 
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-the courts, one still learns 
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m 
.ment more fearlessly in the classroom, 4 i 
public places... . The significant and Serious thing about 


to express resent- 
е, Adolescents today are prone 1 
es 4 at home, and in 


the resentment is that it is focused on no staat targets 
or causes; it is resentment that 15 gomg nowhere. . . . 


е. There seem to be more youth today... who. 


think you are overexerting yourself as a school teacher by 

asking —'W hat do you want to do to improve the com- 
3 3 

munity, country, and government? ... 


| This lack of concern to look critically at social 
institutions is a first sign that adolescents regard their 
lives and their future precarious to the point that they try 
to bury all concern about them... .” 


“... Тре normal adolescent in America has always — 


faced the difficult task of keeping impulse expression suf- 
ficiently regulated so as not to endanger adult support or 
test conscience too severely. 


"T be lid on impulse expression is not so tight any more, 
and it can be seen in party styles, drinking, easier show 


of resentment. It is customary in many communities today 
for the adults to get together two or three times a year to · 


share near-nervous breakdowns about a spring high school 


party, an all-night graduation ceremony, holiday activities. ' 


Young people increasingly are gratifying impulses in an 
unconditional manner, and this acts to threaten adult 
values more than the market will bear, It presents quite a 


dilemma, because what the adults usually do about it acts 
to make it all that much worse, , , ” 


"s « » Even in the most up-to-date books and teaching 
materials used as a base for teaching in the social studies, 
there is inadequate emphasis on the whys, the sources of 
motivation in human development and institutions. Such 
emphasis would involve a st i 


creates history as a means of coping with bis problems of 
survival and fulfillment, In the area of government and 


mainly the organizational struc- 
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udy of the story of man who: 


EDUCATION IN THE NEWS 


ture. One knows there was а New Deal and related con- 
cepts of government, that all this tended to be strongly 
modified later, but the student does not learn what people 


became afraid of, causing a changed climate in a network 
of cause-effect relationships, , , .” 


| JACOB A. ORNSTEIN 


East Elmhurst Junior High School, 127 Queens 


NAVAL COMMENTARY 


Rear Admiral Hyman G. Rickover declared on a recent, 
November 18, broadcast by way of CBS television that the 
Soviets are producing more and better-equipped scientists than 
are the schools in the United States. 


The mastermind of the atomic submarine, The Nautilus, 
charged that while this is going on we teach “tap dancing and 
paper hanging." 
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ique that you would like to 
Have you developed a teaching technique tha г 
‚ Share with your c You can share it by sending a brief 


description (300-350 words) to Irving Rosenblum, P.S. 4 Man. 


battan 2. | 
THE THREE R'S: READ, REVIEW, RECORD 


One of the devices commonly used to encourage reading is 


the book report. A customary technique is to draw up a list of 


. criteria and to provide a book list and then a due date. In actual 
practice this becomes a chore to some pupils who comply by 
merely copying or paraphrasing the advertising "blurb." 8 


In an attempt to stimulate interest іп book reviews we utilized ' 


a radio technique through the medium of the tape recorder. Each 


month a committee or two, of five members each, was selected 


to review а book from a list of reading recommended by the 
class and approved by the teacher. One member of the commit- 
tee was designated as chairman. 

The committee was seated around a microphone in the man- 
ner of a panel on a quiz show. The chairman offered a brief 
summary of the book with comment. Members of the committee 
were then called upon to give their reactions to the book. It was 
hoped that sufficient interest would be aroused to encourage cross- 
discussion led by the chairman. Training of chairmen was accom- 
plished in preparatory lessons with the group. 

After a 35-minute presentation, the class was invited into 
the general discussion. Following this, the entire program was 
played back. Speech techniques were criticized along with some 
of the statements made in the heat of discussion. 


Children enjoyed hearing themselves 

talk. They were eaget 
to read the book to prepare for the discuss c c 
The recording motivated i visi Mere 


he г nstruction in skills of discussing ап 

оер, The program served to stimulate interest in reading 
е books. Children were encouraged to listen to such programs 

as "Author Meets Critic," and "Junior Book Reviewers." 

IRVING L. CARLIN 


J.HS. 117, Brookly® 
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ЈАСОВ C. SOLOVAY 


BALLADE IN A CHALKDUST WREATH 


My students make me low and blue 
With provocation in their eyes: 

Their deviltries are none too few; 
The fire of mischief never dies. 
I stifle all my anguished cries, 


And brave their storm of shot and shell. 


O they are witless and unwise— 
And yet, in truth, I love them well. 


A thousand cunning things they do, 
To urge me to misanthropize; 
My heart is filled with endless rue— 
(It does no good to alkalize). 
My patience quickly southward flies, 
I stand in grief no words can tell; 
My soul they crave to martyrize; 
And yet, in truth, I love them well. 


Scorn not the pedagog, O you, 
With adjectives that patronize! 
His peace is always overdue, 
His pension a chimeric prize. 
Each pupil wears angelic guise, 
But underneath a Sioux must dwell. 
Most honestly I criticize; 
And yet, in truth, I love them well. 


Envoy With Rosemary for 
Remembrance 


Parents, colleagues, I poetize 

Youth and a little of classroom h-- 1. 
Pupils hasten my dark demise, 

And yet, in trutb, I love tbem well. 


Fort Hamilton High School 
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LAUNCHING A UNIT BY MEANS OF A VISIT 


Do you know who invented the first Kodak? 


How does the earliest Remington typewriter compare 
with today's latest model? | 

Do you know how the first detachable collar was in- 
vented? 


Answers to these questions and others might have been | 


* obtained by visiting a recent exhibit at the New York Historical 


* 


Society. This depicted the industrial, economic, and commercial. ) 
growth of New York State, truly named an "Empire" by our first 


President, George Washington, in 1784, after he had viewed its 


cities, harbors, waterways, and fertile farm land. 


According to the exhibit, although New York produces a 3 E 
multiplicity of products, it ranks first in the nation in the produc- | 
| tion of paper, woodpulp, and paper board. The state produces : 


1696 of the country's shoes, and it is second in the country to 
Michigan in the output of salt. Of interest in this connection was 
a picture in the exhibit of the Worcester Salt Special, a train 
of 162 cars of salt, started by President-elect McKinley. 


For the interests of boys there was the first Kodak camera, 
invented by George Eastman of Rochester in 1888, which was 
operated by means of a string, a button, and a key. Some of the 
pictures snapped, smaller than those of today and round in shape: 


were on display. In the same exhibit an old-fashioned hearing 
tube in the shape of a large 
to Sonotone's tiny aid of tod 


ay dramati in 
this field. y izes the advance made 


For girls preparing to be secreta 


ries th rn, 
golden-hued, streamlined 15,000 S there was the mode 


manufactured at Elmira, New Yor 
as the first Remington model mad 
a black machine with a wooden 
today’s model and adorned with dai 
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k, in September, 1954, as well 
e in Ilion, New York, in 1872; 
bar, having larger keys than 
nty pink roses, 


trumpet was shown. Comparing it | 


000th Remington typewritet, . 


LAUNCHING A UNIT. 
ааа Ў з. ^,, 


For those with scientific leanin ; ; 

BS there was th - 

croscope, a small golden model ptoduced in 1886, ede 

model, by Bausch and Lomb. Today's latest instrument stood be- 
side it, much larger in size and painted black. 


The first juke box, made by the Wurlitzer Company in 1932 


in North Tonawanda, New York, was on display. Looking like 
a fine piece of furniture, it plays only ten records whereas the 
shiny model of today contains two hundred selections. 


Arranged in interesting displays in the exhibit were a variety 
of New York State products, such as knitted goods from the Kay- 
ser Company, including old fashioned gloves and bathing stock- 
ings; Avon cosmetics; food products such as Morton's Salt, Jello, 
Borden's Condensed Milk, H-O oatmeal, silverware, chinaware, 
and others. 


Ап item of historical value was the large copper washing 
machine used by the Coolidge family until 1936. The modern, 
white, streamlined model of today, The Easy Automatic Washer 
and Dryer Combination, contrasts with it in a striking manner. 


Almost everyone in New York knows that Troy, New York, 
is noted for the manufacture of men's shirts and collars, but do 
you know the story of the first detachable collar? It seems that a 
certain blacksmith by the name of Orlando Montague was very 
fastidious about having a clean shirt every time he attended cer- 
tain civic and choral functions. His wife, Mrs. Montague, finding 
the task of laundering clean shirts constantly a very wearisome 
one, decided to do something about it. Noticing that the shirts 
were clean but that the collars were soiled, she removed the col- 
lars and attached a string to them to hold them in place around 
the neck, Thus, the first detachable collar was invented. The 
idea was contagious. Soon everywhere in Troy small shops could 
be seen in which girls and women were busy making detachable 
Collars, One famous company, the Cluett Peabody, loaned the 
museum a collection of very quaint early collars. 


_ A BEGINNING. This exhibit was worth seeing. It is the kind of 
. exhibit the New York Historical Society often presents. New 


York City teachers might well familiarize themselves with ex- 
hibits like these. 
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ch as this one could be used by a s oci] 
n su hed to create an poe a Part of 
i j ased on a 
her students in а new unit of work, in this case stud 
er 


e as a means of launching the 
of New York State. It Lem ina visit the display. Before 


1 stu 
E = kr" n cooperatively, with her students, the 
ing, | 


following: 


ose of the trip — — 
Е А бзан: objects and displays to be observed 
Specific information to be acquired 
Points to be noted. 


Ап expositio 
studies teacher who wis 


Later, back in the classroom, one or more discussions could 
, 


be held to describe the items seen at the museum. The signifi- | 
cance and the relation of these to the unit could be stressed by f 


the teacher. Such points as these could be discussed either indi 
vidually or by committees of students. 


Most important displays 

Most unusual items 

Most unique objects 

Contrasts 

Reactions of students to the exhibit 
Significance of the displays 


By means of the trip and the discussions, a teacher might) 


motivate her new unit adequately and arouse sufficient interest 
to evoke a unit problem. 


In addition to serving as an approach to a unit, such an €* 


hibit would enable a teacher to integrate her unit work naturally 
with the following areas. 


Art: 


(1) Scheduling a creative art exhibition of pictures painte! 
by students based on the theme of the display, and 0 
objects or displays observed. 


(2) Printing of announcements, invitations to other class 


and labels for the exhibit would be additional art wo 
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Language: 

(1) Oral reactions to the trip. 

(2) Oral descriptions and reports of the trip. 


(3) Written descriptions, expositions, original poems, diaries, 
letters relating to the trip. Some children might be 
stimulated to write an account for the school magazine. 


Mathematics: 


Comparisons of dates, mileage of railroads, sizes of ob- 
jects, population figures, and the reading and interpreta- 
tion of charts, maps, and graphs. 


Science: 
(1) Home made slides of objects shown in the exhibit. 
(2) Study of microscopes, early and recent ones. 


(3) Study of sound—ear trumpets. 
(4) Study of light—Kodak camera. 


FRANCES HYLAND 
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FROM TALKING TO DOING 


eral years ago of a class in Соп. 


tional for honor students at Evande; 
temporary Pre ool we have been “talking” our way through 
the course. This term, in cooperation with the po Coles 
Citizenship Education Project, all those who e - E ontem. 
porary Problems were programmed in the same Eng : 7 honor. 
class in a double period. We vowed to "do" as well as “talk. 


Ever since the initiation Sev 


'To work at home and in the school, we added a new dimension, 


the community's resources as а laboratory for both exploration 
and "doing." 


STARTING POINT. After a preliminary appraisal of the world. | 


scene, the election campaign (1954) seemed especially significant 
to the whole group. What they needed to know in order to un: 
derstand the campaign then in progress and their possible contribu- 
tion as citizens evolved more slowly in the discussion that fol- 
lowed. After the questions that research must answer were ana- 
lyzed carefully, the class divided itself into committees. Students 
joined committees of special interest to themselves. Each chose 
a topic for research which, when combined with those of the 
rest of the committee, would explore the total area assigned to 
the group. The class as a whole agreed on the basic minimum 


reading that would be necessary to understand the issues in this | 


campaign. Each agreed to read at least one full book on politic 


in the United States and one on his particular topic, in additio? 


to pamphlets and articles. 


Students approached the library lesson with a specific inte 
est that required an answer. A tentative bibliography and 00 
line were submitted by each student for approval, criticism, 4 
suggestions. The big problem was how high ‘school pupils, 
limited to school and local libraries, could find materials th?! 
would answer such questions as these: Ho 
national origin, religion, occu 
various sections of the count 


w important are 120% 
pation, in influencing the voter ү" 
ry? What is the difference amoms 


the parties? How and why is our two-party system different from 
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the political structure in Great Britain, France, or other coun- 
tries? Students examined the record of each candidate and evalu- 
ated the candidate's potential; analyzed politics in relation to our 
economic problems, political institutions and foreign policy, and 
the character of the American electorate; did research ett each 
campaign issue in New York State; examined the organization 
of each political party, its leaders, and principles. 


While the class was busy in research, a seties of newspaper 
lessons explored the extent to which this medium is useful for 
accurate information, for a considered and impartial analysis 
of current problems, as an expression of how the election will 
go. 


PHILOSOPHY. What should be the role of the average citizen 
in a free election? The class read Elinor Wylie's "The Eagle and 
the Mole" and compared it with Robert Frost's "Choose Some- 
thing Like a Star." What is the difference between impartiality 
and the absence of convictions? How much perfection can we ex- 
pect of government in a democracy? How well have we been 
"staid" by the "star" we, as a people, have chosen? The class dis- 
cussed the extent to which we have followed the "star" we had 
been set by our forefathers. If we are not to be deflected from 
this goal by expediency or ignorance, intolerance or apathy, 
we concluded that our role as citizens, in a democratic society, 


must be one of awareness of our goal as a nation and one of active » 


participation to guarantee its achievement. They considered Carl 
Sandburg's statement that "civilizations die that forget that which 
is basic to their heritage." Archibald MacLeish's "The Brave New 
World” raised the question as to what is our heritage. The pur- 
pose of the unit was now in focus. 


ACTION PHASE. As they continued their research, campaign 
Charges and countercharges were analyzed from the point of 
view of teaching propaganda techniques, and the problems of 
analyzing controversial issues. Ultimately, the committees pre- 
sented reports of their findings, most often in the form of round- 
table discussions. 


All this was still "talking" not "doing." To act, the class 
él 
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iti ‘rable for their "action" phase 
Rubr m prem area outside the school, Т 
bring the campaign to their fellow-students, they arranged 


students would be able to vote on Straw Vote 
Between registration and Straw ` 


igi the major is 
epared original cartoons on "Y or i 

po есе use by students 1n social studies cla 
a campaign assembly for seniors. As a climax, the boro 
cussion conference, comprising stud 
ovided one more opportunity to хро. r 1 
vn students from other schools. This, with minor vari 


was common practice for the Contemporary Problems clas: 


But to attend the State Democratic Party Nominating С 
vention (the Republicans met in Syracuse), to offer their 5 
to the political parties, to help get out the registration and 
vote, that was "off the beaten path." They wrote names 
addresses on postcards and letters, rode sound-trucks, distri 
buttons on street corners, attended political meetings, and bab 
When the group had some difficulty getting past the outs 
clerk, a phone call to the candidate's secretary produced gr 
ing results. Neither political party organization in New 
City was prepared for this unexpected nonpartisan assistan 
With repetition, they may be persuaded to give this kind of 
group a more intimate look into the operation of a political cam- 
paign. | 


The description of this community effort by each student 
produced the usual variety of observations. Some were annoy 
with the insignificant role they were assigned. Others ме 
impressed with the ability and sincerity of the peop! e they met, 
while still others found campaign hea жае» impersonal big 
business without a grass roots foundation. Their contacts Wi 
the rank-and-file voter to whom they distributed literature Pf 
vided not only many amusing anecdotes but also moments 0 
elation when they felt they had succeeded in some 


ome small way. 


NU. ы n new possibilities for both "talking" » | 
doing," the teacher assigned the essay Ji. Бард" by Em e 
62 


recognized 
their fellow-students and the 
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Reves, a sermon by Archbishop Cushi Пед "Un; me 
and one to be selected by the kodene ae Universal Char- 


йу," : А ch 
opposing view on American foreign policy. mese ОШ 
discussion as to which was the most persuasive of the essays andl 
an analysis of the techniques used by each, we raised the basic 
question as to which view was in the best interests of the United 
States. It soon became obvious that much more study was neces- 
sary before they could come to conclusions. We proceeded to 
analyze the questions that would need to be answered, the nature 
of the research required, and the activities that were possible to 
help us reach sound conclusions. 

At this point, one student observed that since the class had 
not chosen this new unit from among a list prepared by them- 
selves, this did not represent student planning. The teacher quickly 
agreed that this was the time for additional suggestions. After 
considerable discussion and debate of the merits of this and other 
topics, the class agreed by a very close margin to explore labor- 
management relations for the balance of the fall term and to 
begin the spring term with United States foreign policy. Seventeen 
of the nineteen students in their final appraisal of the term's 
work agreed that this was the first mom hey really believed 
that they had had the right to choose the units of work and that 
this was at least one "high" spot in this co 


To start the thinking on this problem 


lustrial peace, the class 
t, and govern- 


the minimum ге- 
on labor relations 
h other material 


either in the 1 


as might be пе assigned each student. АП agreed 
to read two r the postwar period and the 


other in фе 1930's. 


1Gehlman, "The Challenge of Ideas.” 
21644. 
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PROGRESS. While the research was in progress, 
M а Small Business Men's — Tabor M 
agement Relations organized by Eastern rape E р : hey 
heard business representatives, à labor pei s ics ж or 
relations expert employed by management. : = a e in 
substantial agreement on most objectives an > ; nment, 

Their suspicions aroused, the class resolved to heat : € repre- 
sentatives of labor and management separately to test the extent 
of this strange unanimity. The class arranged an afternoon with 
Mr. Mark Statr at the ILGWU headquarters and meetings in 
class with Mr. Angelo Cefalo, district representative of the UMW 
District 50 (one of the speakers at the Fastern Brass and Copper 
Seminar) and Mr. J. Sibson of the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers. The question period in both cases was keyed to explor- 
ing the ultimate objectives of each speaker, the methods. each 
finds necessary, and the attitudes of each to the other parties in 
labor disputes. 


After the two visits with labor leaders, the class compared 
and contrasted the two men. This provided an introduction to the 
reading of Stephen Crane's poem "The Trees in the Garden" and 

- a discussion of such thoughts as these: "Does might make right?” 
"Should expediency or principle determine one's acts?" 


After our committees reported on the role of each of the 
above in achieving industrial peace, the class visited the State 
Mediation Board and discussed with Mr. Manson and Mr. Wolf 
the nature of the labor disputes before the Board, the role of the 


mediators or arbitrators, the techniques used to achieve mediation: Ё 


and the guiding principles that determine awards by the arbi- 
trators. 


The diversity of personalities inspired the query, "To what 


extent did we find free minds among the men we had met?” Tod 


tip the scales, the class read Robert Fros 
"Mending Wall" and Edna St. Vin 
to find some personal guide for livi 
In our competitive society, do we h 


ts “Tuft of Flowers" 205 
cent Millay’s "Renascence 


18 


ауе a choice between S¢ 


preservation and sharing the traditions of our fathers and adapt” 
64 


ng in a complicated society: | 


киы арыы алое у т... 
- 
tions to new conditions, persona] advanta 


Do the poets agree? Is there a simple баш — public good? 


. As the culmination, the American Arbitration Association pro- 
vided the facts in a labor dispute. Each committee assumed its own 
role in this dispute. The government committee functioned as 
mediators, actively proposing possible solutions to test the strength 
of each side. Discussion and settlement of this labor dispute prob- 
ably simulated its live counterpart in perfect textbook style. 
Discussion was heated but not acrimonious, fact-finding and self- 
interested. The “settlement” in this proceeding was probably as 
much the work of the special personalities involved as the actual 
settlement was the work of the actual participants, with all due 
allowance for maturity, training, and skill. 


IN RETROSPECT. In analyzing the procedures, only passing at- 
tention is devoted to the familiar objectives and techniques used 
by English and social studies teachers. We began this term’s work 
resolved to add an action phase to the learning process in the 
hope that we might stimulate added interest in social studies, 
vitalize the learning of facts and skills, and relate them more 


effectively to a set of ethical and moral values essential in a free 
society. 


For this experience a classroom in which pupils shared the 
planning with the teacher and in which pupils organized and 
executed activities, would fix the responsibility for learning where 
it belongs, with the students. The teacher undertook to provide 
inspiration, open new horizons, extend the scope of the learning 
process, stimulate more mature thinking, coordinate and synthe- 
size the facts and skills acquired, and guide, as judiciously as pos- 
sible, the activities undertaken by the class. 


Students were asked (after all marks were recorded ) to ap- 
praise the experience anonymously. With only variations in 
emphasis and a few questions as to the relative merit of the field 
trips vis à vis visitors in class, the following appraisal by one stu- 
dent represents the pattern. It will be noted that this was the sec- 
Ond term of Contemporaty Problems for this student but the first 
time it was offered in a double class with English. 
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EVALUATION BY H. A. 


. CLASSROOM PROCEDURES: | 
1 f the students, The 


н ; tree discussion от the part 0 
7 i ges Ee and. encouraged to disagree he s 
^ in see fit. They are allowed to express their thoughts com, 


letely off th 
the teacher sees that they are comp Ў 
бнер pa ein The teacher acts as а guide to help the sty. 


dents come to a conclusion and she also takes part in the discussion 


. LI PI 
when she bas valuable information to offer. 


2. SUBJECT MATTER: р ? 3 

“At the beginning of the term the students are allowed to 
choose the topic they would like to study. When we study a topic 
we do not just take a look at it on the surface as we do in other 


social studies classes. We try to exhaust every available type of | 


” 
. 


reference. We actually delve into tbe topic. . . 
3. BENEFITS: 
А. Contributions to growth—intellectual: 


I have been in this class for a year and I can see for myself 
that I have matured greatly in many respects because of this class 
My scope on different things going on in the world was broadened, 
I am now able to participate in any kind of discussion with adults 
as well as with my friends in college. I find that I am able t0 
understand certain things much better. The politics of this cour 
try and of others do not seem strange to me any more. I cat 
read a newspaper article and understand it pretty well, In an 
editorial, I am able to pick out what is a fact and what is at 
opinion and what is a rumor and what is an assumption. T! 
does not only pertain to a newspaper article, it goes for ату artt 
that is opinionated. I have come out of an idealistic world into 4 
world of reality. 1 can truthfully say that 1 am not as naive abot 


the policies of a country or the policies of people as I was bef" 


this class, I feel that I bave learned things in this class that 
could never have learned in any other social studies class.” 


B. Emotional: 
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FROM TALKING TO DOING 
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this course affected me emotionally, I can only say that with every 
new topic that we were going to study I would alwa ; 

; ys ges terribly 
excited and I would go about my research with great enthusiasm 
When the time came for the culmination of the class's work, 
the excitement in me would rise again. I always found this part 
of the work the most interesting and the most beneficial of all 
the class work during the term. However, the everyday class 
work always stimulated me, I guess this is because of the exciting 
way the teacher presented the work. Aside from the class work 
working on my emotions, the effects of the world affected my 
emotions differently. For instance, when 1 read about corruption 
in labor unions or in the government I am not as astonished as 
I used to be. Instead I have come to understand that there is cor- 
ruption tn organizations such as these and there probably always 
will be. When I read about something like this I try to think 
what can be done to prevent a thing like that and what can be 
done about stopping it. I think I can truthfully say that I have 
learned how to control some of my emotions because of this 
course,” 


C. Technical: 


“Technically I have learned how to do the proper kind of 
research. 1 have learned where to look for the information I would 
need. I have learned how to use these references to help me. I 
have learned how to use these references to help me. I have 
learned how to write a term theme properly. I have gotten into 
some good habits when I do write a paper that has to be handed 
in. Some of these good habits are: re-read the paper, watch out 
for spelling errors, for poorly constructed sentences. When 1 
write a paper I always try to look at it to see if someone who knew 
nothing about the subject could learn something from it. For if 
someone can learn something from a paper written by a student 1 
think that paper is worthwhile.” 


4, RECOMMENDATION OF COMBINATION OF ENGLISH 7 AND 
CONTEMPORARY PROBLEMS: 


"I liked this combination very much for a number of reasons. 
First of all it allowed us to have two periods, which is a necessity 
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j sh all the time, without eye 

;» this course. We studied Englis , 
и neat We wrote different types of papers which were E. 


ial studies paper, Ww, | 
“ errors, as well as a socia ' We 
rected for English errors, had two term themes to do. We als 


inly read a lot, since we ! 
om p ridi two novels during the course of the term. We studio) 


| poetry but in а more interesting way than we would in regula 


) j d on the mid. 

; 1l proved that with the marks we receive 
"um ie in of fact, I think we learned more from the com 
bined course than we would have learned from a regular English 


course." 


S. How NEW? 


“since I'm what one might call an ‘old timer’ in this course, 
I didn't find anything new this past term with the exception of 
the combined course. However, when I first came into the class 
I found it very different, I might even use the word ‘strange | 
We were told that there would be no notebooks, textbooks, ot 
tests. Immediately, 1 wondered what kind of class I was in. Then, 
when we were told that ше had the right to choose our own) 
topic, I was completely surprised. However, it made me feel im 
portant. When we started with class discussions and I saw how 
some of the students disagreed with the teacher I was amazed, 
However; they always spoke with the greatest of respect and tht 
teacher seemed to have a great deal of respect for each student a 
what they bad to say. She treated us like equals, but I don’t think | 
any of the students ever forgot that she was the teacher. I like 
the new way of this course so much that 1 was never satis 
in any of my other social studies classes. I think this was! 4 
greatest class that I was ever in because I grew up in this class: 


6. HIGH SPOTS: 

of the high spots in this c 
n5, the summary by the class. 
uished guests, all these are P 


I think that 1 mentioned most 
The field trips, the class discussion 
our topic, the visits by disting 
spots to me because I alway 


s learned ; . ] wo 
say that the class is a high sp something new 


enjoyed a class as much as thi 
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ot in my education. I have 
s one, os 2 


| la} сүр AND NEW VALUES. T 
English. I don't feel I lost a thing from the combined course ap) | eachers o 


ы MINNA K. BARNETT 


ША 


FROM TALKING TO DOING. : 
erre SACRE be АЁ 
This student appraisal was based 
on a pl ; 
developed by the class. It was chosen from а E -— а: 
cause it was more comprehensive Ses OS 


and gave more illustrati 
. . . ons; 
No attempt was made to edit the diction or grammar 


f English and soci 

Р : ; social 
studies will recognize that some of the virtues the class ascribed 
to this course are basic essentials found i 


А à "i Е п classes with a pres- 
cribed curriculum: exciting, critical analysis; suspended judgment; 
and the right to disagree. The double period and the integration 


_ with English offered the opportunity to appraise а problem and 
. examine it in depth, to recognize the importance of research not 


only as a technique but as a method of learning independently 
and sharing the acquired information, to use the community 


. consciously both as a source of information and as an area for 


action. The wholly new experience, action in the community, or, 


_ as the Citizenship Education Project calls it, a laboratory practice, 
‚ provided inspiration and overall direction. 


Evander Childs High School 
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TOWARD TOMORROW 


‘eve in you, the teachers: 
I believe in y айдып бе 
right concepts, 
help them solve 
their problems, 


'To have the patience to teach о 
To have the endurance to 


ave the insight to share 
E their dreams, 


To have the foresight to give 
them values. 


I believe in you, the teachers: 
To build а 
better tomorrow, 


To create a 
world of fulfillment, 
To yield a 


citizenry that will perpetuate the glory 


of our nation, 
To carry on your teachings 
with pride, 
with hope, 
with vision, 
To leave a heritage 
of wisdom, 
of decency, 
of peace. 


CELIA MELVILLE 
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JHS. 81, Manhatt^ 
| 


THE MAGIC BULLET 


Gentlemen, the chairman has expressed astonishment at the 
large numbers that have turned out this 


monthly meeting of the Association. Sir, 


are here for a common purpose. We have 
a Holy Grail . . 


foul evening for the 
be not surprised. We 
all been searching for 
. if I may be pardoned for the unwholesome 


| juxtaposition . . . a Magic Bullet. 


Coming here this evening on that dimly-lit, twisting cater- 
pilar which provides public transportation in this city, I smiled 
benignly at those of my tired companions who were struggling 
with the headlines in the tabloid and peering questioningly at 
the complicated communications from the car advertisements. 
Rest easy, I murmured to myself, your problems will soon be 
ended. Tonight, I shall receive the answer. . . . Who knows, I 
mused, possibly some Newton from Newtown has rearranged 
the seats in a mystic pattern which will straighten the sagging 
jaws of ignorance to a keen line of comprehension. Or perhaps 
a Michelangelo of Metropolitan has evolved a set of visual aids 
capable of eliciting from the emptiest eyes that glint of under- 
standing which brightens the gloomiest day. Maybe some Seward 
Park Socrates has thought through a barrage of questions that 
will shake down the choice fruit of wisdom from the tree of 
superficiality. I could almost hear it. "If you were President Eisen- 
hower at a meeting of the Estates General. . . ." Well, maybe 
not that question. 


And so I arrived—with the innocent optimism of a substitute 
at your school whose previous experience had been some practice 
teaching at Bronx Science—to join the dozens of my colleagues 
who were gathered to hear The Word. And we heard . . . words. 


But do not misunderstand . . . nice ones . . . enlightened . . . brave 
ones... 


"Reading scores were improved on the average of 2.85 
Brades in one year... 

“The experimental group tested 8.37% higher than 
the control group . .. А 
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" 72 more books were withdrawn from the library 


each semester per student . . • 
“8.2% less absence and 4.696 


less cutting would seem 


to show . - - d shot, But I was too a 
ike bird shot. Bu qui 
The bullet seemed more like d of the evening I have had з 


, at the very еп и я 
Dane, fandi There is a bullet, Virginia. (I apologize 


for this flippancy.) It is you, Mr. Chairman, and I, and all the 
rest of us here. 

There was a rational explanation for that 2.85 and 8.37 and 
3.72 and 8.2 and 4.6. But we all have used many of these proce. 
dures. We ate bombarded with new materials. What was it) 
I will tell you. It was the energy, the determination, the mes. 
sianic fire of the teachers conducting these experiments. Gentle. 
men, there it is; that is the answer. But, I see questioning looks. 
How are we to capture that quality? How can teachers fan their 
sparks into conflagrations? Now, I have some ideas about that... 


but it's quite late . . . the trains run so rarely at this hour ...| 
I apologize for the length of my remarks and thank you for yout | 
courtesy. Possibly we might put that on the agenda for the next | 


meeting? 


IRWIN FLEISCHNER Machine and Metal Trades High School : 


THE SUNSHINE'S BLIGHT 
He'll turn up late, and joke and shirk, 
Then scoff: “This system just don't work!" 


He'll be obnoxious and obstructive, 
Then sneer: "This system ain't productive!" 


We call him, in ironic mood, 
“Scar of the greatest magnitude.” 


A. S. FLAUMENHAFT 


G 
COLLEGE MATH ACCELERATION 


An accelerated course in mathematics for freshmen has been 
instituted at St. John’s University, Jamaica, New York. This will 
make it possible for students who have had high school courses 
in advanced algebra and trigonometry to study analytic geometry 
and calculus during their first year. An advantage of this plan, 
it is felt, is that students readying for a career in mathematics 
or science will be equipped early for advanced work in either field. 


(N. Y. Herald-Tribune, October 21, 1956) 
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ITALIAN SUPPLEMENTARY READING LIST 


English is a valuable means of increasing | 


Supplementary reading in Indeed, during the first year 
one's knowledge about rc capra alt approach. This list is c on 


i age study, > 
= rae. d [^j and senior high school students of Italian. Hoy. 
€ some of the volumes given can be use 
English or Latin classes. 
In the bibliography 
to many interests and tas 
assigned readings of specific 
reluctant reader. 


The list has several uses. The books may of course serve as the basis 


there is subject matter varied enough to ap 
tastes. Some of these books lend themselves to 
pars. This is always an inducement for 


for book reports. The change in subject is sometimes an incentive to thos | - 


students who do not like to read in general. Much of the subject matter 


integrates well with other subjects and can be used as a reference list for |. 


such reading. Finally, the list can be used for future reading enjoyment 


Autbor Title 

1. Italy Ogrizek, Dore 

2. Italy Stuart, Dorothy Margaret 
3. Italy Thompson, Holland 
4. Italian Painting Carroll, M. 

5. Land of Italian People Winwar, Francis 

6. Girl of Urbino Corbett, Mary 

7. Donkey of God Untermeyer, Louis | 
8. Garibaldi, Knight of Liberty Burton, J. 

9. Pearls of Ferrara Hofman, Melita 
10. Red Sky Over Rome Kyle, Anne 


. Swords and Statues 
. Five Sons of Italy 
. Man With Wings 
14. Leonardo da Vinci 


Stratton, Clarence 
Acher, Helen 
Cottler, Joseph 
Ripley, Elizabeth 


ка кыо M 
М» NM 


15. Garibaldi Baker, Nina Brown 
16. Lives of Poor Boys Who Became m 

Famous Bol h Knowles 
17. Great Artists—Chapter 4 mig ! 
18. Liver of Master Artists Curtis А. 
19. Foreign Born Citizens (Chapter on | 

А. Patri) Beard, A. E. S. 
20. 100 Great Sports Heroes (Arcaro, 

DiMaggio) MacDavi 
21. Columbus Sails Hodas, С iss 
22. Columbus Milton, G. E. 


d as additional reading р || 


ITALIAN. SUPPLEMENTARY READING LIST \ 
————————D 
23. 
A. 
25. 
26. 
. Raphael 

. Young Peoples Stories of Art 

. Michaelangelo 

‚ First the Lightning 

, Leonardo 

. Leonardo 

. Marco Polo 

. Marco Polo 

. Italian Fairy Book 

. Nino 

. Handsome Donkey 

. Italian Peep Sbow 

. History Stories of Many Lands 

. Italian Roundabout - 

. Winged Horse 

. International Plays for Young Peo- 


Little Brother of Assisi 
Story of the Roman People 
Ancient Rome 

Story of the Romans 


ple—Viva L'Italia 


. Land and People of Italy 
. Young Traveler in Ital 
. Book of Holidays (pp. 376-381) 


(Social Life and Customs) 


‚ А Day in Old Rome 

‚ Italy 1954 

. Festivals and Folkways of Italy 
. Rome Today 

- Italian Shores 

‚ Complete Book of Marvels 


- Leonardo da Vinci 


ANTHONY NAVARRA 


Williams, Michael 
Tappan, Eva March 
MacGregor, T. 

H. A. Guerber 
Ниг, Estelle 
Whitcomb, Ida Prentice 
Hurll, Estelle 
Knight, Ruth Adams 
Lerman, L. 

Hubbard, Elizabeth 
Komroff, Manuel 
Brooks, Noah 
MacDonell, Anne 
Angelo, Valente 
Davis, M. G. 
Faylon, E. 

Terry, A. G. 
Rothery, Agnes 


Auslander, J. and Hills, F. E. 


Olcott, V. 
Martin, Rupert 
Raymond, David 


Spadden, J. W. 

Davis, Wm. Stearns 

Fodor’s Modern Guides 

Toor, Frances 

Rothery, Agnes 

Whelton, Eric 

Halliburton, Richard— 
Chaps. 24-25, 26 

Levinger, E. 
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S IS ISRAEL. By Theo 
we Philosophical Library. $3.75. 


; 4, 1948, is a bast 
te of Israel, established on May 14, , astion 
of id on ee Middle East. It represents = uct a of x 
les yearning for independence and freedom after two t к= Year 
P d 20 rdom and exile. It is the crowning achievement of the Zionig 
damas In the course of its short existence, it has absorbed 800,00) 


Jewish refugees from European DP camps and Oriental ghettoes. It'is 


{ hundreds of thousands of Arab refugees who 

dmt cs bbs -- homes which they had abandoned during 
ish- war of 1948. 2. | 

on i on cyte Israel come into being? What historical forces in 
Jewish life have kept Zion alive in the hearts of the Jewish peopl 
throughout the ages? How serious are the problems which confront the 
new republic? Who were the outstanding personalities in Zionism? Dr. 
Huebener and Voss provide the answers to these and to many other ques 
tions in their challenging and comprehensive book This Is Israel. The 
scope of the book is a very ambitious one. While the larger part of the 


book deals with contemporary and present-day Palestine, the reade | 


will be well rewarded by a careful reading of the introductory chapter 
on ancient and medieval Palestine. The conquest of the “promised land, 


life in the first and second ancient Jewish commonwealths, the Baby: | 


lonian and Roman dispersions—all these are described vividly and 
meaningfully. The role of the Messianic movements in Jewish life wh! 
had as their aims the redemption of the people and the return to 210 


are portrayed colorfully. The discussion of Zionism and present-day 3 


Israel is made very real by the ample biographical material present 


on A.D. Gordon, Chaim Weizman, Henrietta Szold, and David Bef 


Gurion. 


Drs. Huebener and Voss (Dr. Huebener is Director of Modern Fo 


eign Languages in the New York City High Schools, and Dr. Voss ^| 


Chairman of the Executive Council of the American-Christian Palestist 
Committee) have characterized life in Israel as a “New Way of Life 


Both are tremendously enthusiastic about the collective farms in mode? 
Israel known as the kibbutzim. The 
authors: 


“a firm economic basis for tbe stru 
enterprises they have demonstrated the 
and working in close daily contact, b 


The authors show deep 
tional system in Israel, 


feasibility of human beings a 


eld together by a high ideal.” 
appreciation of the principal aim of the educ 
to weld into one people hundreds of thousa® 
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odore. Huebener and Carl Hermann Voss, Ney | 


| medical arm of the Histadruth (Labor Federation), 


_ BENJAMIN BENARI 


^ | t 
kibbutzim are, in the words О th 


&gling young nation; as юй 4 


BOOKS 


of newcomers speaking different languages, Th descri i 
detail the various types of political бсан tends weit A 1953 
gave way to а unified school system for the whole country, 


The authors speak in glowing terms of the contri 


ME em i eas bution of 
the Women’s Zionist organization of America, and Hadassah, 


Kupat Holim, the 
to public health and 
ecause of their work, 
€ of the lowest infant 
ctancy fully in accord 


child welfare among the Jews and Arabs of Israel. B 
the “Jewish community of Palestine has boasted on 
mortality rates in the world and enjoys a life expe 
with Western standards,” 


Drs. Huebener and Voss deal at length with the “miracle of Hebrew 


М Reborn." Like others before them, they are astounded by the remarkable 
_ rebirth of the Hebrew language which for two thousand years had been 


dead as a spoken language. They tell at length the amazing story of Eliezer 


. Ben Yehuda, the father of modern Hebrew. 


It is to the credit of the authors that they had exerted every effort 


. to be impartial in the treatment of the most controversial international 


aspects of modern Israel. The history of the Arabs in Palestine and their 
political claims are dealt with fully. The role of Palestine in the develop- 


. ment of Christianity, and the special Christian interests in Palestine and 
. in Jerusalem, in particular, are highlighted significantly. 


In spite of the fact that a wealth of information has been compressed 
In а comparatively short volume, the authors have achieved a feat of 


. intensive scholarship. The book will be of great interest to students of 
. modern Israel and the Middle East. It is required reading for both Chris- 
c n tians and Jews who wish to follow the daily newspaper intelligently. 


For teachers and students of social studies in our schools, This is 
Israel by Dr. Huebener and Dr. Voss is a most timely treatment of one 
of the most discussed subjects of today. 


Seward Park High School 
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MODERN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, Second Edition. By Wj 
THE 


T. Gruhn and Н 
York. 421 pp. $5.50. 


When a book has been in print and done well for nine or ten y 
en | 


Cats, 

i i d fortune and belaby 

i kittish over their g00 s 

publishers Es iot 1- m the sales dept may um somethin 

authors to This it seems to me, is the saga of a em edition d 
The phos Junior High School, currently hot o e press. 


МИ ion was їп а ferment in 1947, and it is in, 
| justo: Hit adios К 47, Gruhn and Douglass produced a g 
eem im standard work in the area of intermediate education, The 
прах esi is still good, but it is cut from the same cloth. The соге 
ea gets more extensive treatment 1n the second edition, anj 


there are some semantical changes which indicate how difficult it is | - 


iti i h has happened t 
i d edition of anything when not enough 
pl P For example, the chapter title, "Instructional Procedures 


becomes "Directed Learning Activities" in the second edition; "In. 


dividualizing the School Program" becomes “Meeting Individual Differ 
ences.” 


If you are interested in junior high school education, you should have 
a copy of this title on your book shelf. But, as I see it, it doesn’t matter 
much which edition you use. For economy-minded course takers—and that 
means all of us—a used copy of the first edition will do nicely. 


JACOB А. ORNSTEIN 


TEACHING EVERY CHILD TO READ. By Kathleen B. Hester. Harp 
and Brothers, New York, 1955. 416 pages including index. $4.00. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT YOUR CHILD'S READING. By Sam Dok 
and Thomas Nally. Crown Publishers, New York, 181 pages. $3." 


Teaching Every Child to Read is one of the best books about readii 
Ive ever come across. It is down-to-earth, practical, comprehensive, 
anced, and readable. It takes а sound position between the extremists 


all persuasions and gives the reader a healthy respect for the magnitude 


>з job—and, more important, real insights into the methods for doing ™ 
job. 


"Reading is a complex thought process. It includes more than де 
recognition of words on the printed Page.” What does reading invol of 
It involves “recognition of the words and Betting the thought of the auth 
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lian | 
ап R. Douglass. The Ronald Press Company, Ney 


East Elmhurst Junior High Schod | 
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In addition, it involves critical thinking. The Student must relate wha 
he reads to his own experiences, He must interpret and evaluate it, N 
until he can carry on these complex th gh ac 
classify himself as a good reader.” 


‹ с И , She considers broad 
of reading, including better parental relations. She ler aspects 


i tovides guides f 
evaluating reading programs already in progress, Р guides for 


Though methodology is geared principally to elementary levels, high 
school teachers of reading and English will learn much from a study of 
this excellent volume. 


The Truth about Your Child's Reading is principally a detailed 
answer to Rudolf Flesch's Why Johnny Сат? Read but it is much more 
than that. It provides for parents and high school teachers a rather com- 
plete picture of the present reading program as it is ideally conceived 
and, it is hoped, carried out. From the reading-readiness stage the reading 


program is followed step by step. The psychological basis for each pro- 
cedure is thoroughly explored. 


The authors admit that often the reading program is not all it should 
be, but they point to teacher-shortages, crowded classrooms, inadequate 
supplies, misconceptions about the program: these are often responsible 
for poor teaching of reading. Yet despite the admitted shortcomings the 
authors are optimistic. They feel the program is being carried on suc- 
cessfully all over the country. They point to comparative studies showing 
the superiority of modern readers. They mention literary statistics to show 


that books are being read in tremendous numbers despite the inroads 
of other media. ` 


Since this is aimed at parents, check lists are provided for evaluating 
reading programs and progress. Suggestions for parent groups are given. 


H. CHRIST 
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CRITICAL THINKING IN CURRENT AFFAIRS 


" ; ing League, Wesleyan Univers: 
Published by Junio e 32 pages, 1956. Single copies free, 
| facts will be į 
tudents to learn more than е inter 
d n pic denn titled “Critical Thinking in Current Affairs pj, 
cussion.” ib d ‘thout ch: ge d be 
i hich is being distributed without charge, descri 
BA ui onte can develop critical thinking in social studi 
classrooms. О "- 
f qualified consultants—all active in special studies of 
nd lide: tye prepared this report. Chapter headings include. 
. i. The role of critical thinking in citizenship today; is it enough 
just to teach students to read or listen? 


.. « Levels of critical thinking . . . Elements of critical thinking and 
how can they be developed in the classroom. 


... Evaluation of critical thinking. 


A single copy of “Critical Thinking in Current Affairs Discussion” may 
be obtained free of charge from League headquarters, 356 Washington 
Street, Middletown, Connecticut. 


Gil 
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“directly to the edi 
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Representatives 


Abrabam Lincoln..............JESSE GRUMETIE 
Andrew Jackson.....--.----- 


Bayside 


Boys... een 
Brooklyn Technical.......--- MARCUS MAYER 


; LSTEIN 
Busbwich..............-- .ARTHUR FINKE 
Charles E. Hughes.....----- H. NorMAN FORD 
Christopber Columbus....ARTHUR А. HALPER 


"MET Morris D. FELD 
cii — DANIEL SEITZMAN 
DeWitt Clinton...... ..... . EDWARD MEISTER 
Eastern District......---- Moses J. GOLDSTEIN 
Erasmus Hall.......... ABRAHAM GREENFIELD 
Evander Cbilds............ JosHUA HOCHSTEIN 
Far Rockaway..............------ JAMES B. SMITH 


Flusbing........—-—..FRANCIS R. LEPOWSKY 
Forest Hills.................. CHARLES SMUKLER 
Fort Hamilton........ ....JACOB C. SOLOVAY 


Franklin К. Lane........ GERTRUDE E. BAKER 
General George Wingate......ETHEL SOLOVAY 
George Washington........B. JORDAN PULVER 


Girls HELEN M. ROTH 
Grover Cleveland................ 

НИМИ: Lotte 

Jamaica -HOWARD L. HURWITZ 
James Madison .......... DOROTHY ZEHNER 
James Monroe ALBERT J. LUBELL 
Jobn Adams .................. JOHN J. HASSETT 
Julia Richman ... KATHERINE MCGOVERN 
Lafayette................. ADELAIDE B. CANNING 
Long Island City....FLORENCE TURKENKOPF 
Manual Training............ JULIA V. O'LEARY 
Martin Van Вшеп................ JOHN PISELLI 
Midwood............. CATHERINE L. MEEHAN 
MOÓFFII t el GUSTAV SHOR 


Music and Ari... 


--ALFRED KUNITZ 


М7 е, Dr AAE E MILDRED ELLIS 
New Ротф........................ MELVA L, PRICE 
New  Utrecbt....... -- WILLIAM SHULMAN 
Port Кјсртотӣ.................... EDITH ALBERT 
Prospect Heights.. .ROSE LANGLEBEN 
Richmond Нй.................... JACK С. ESTRIN 


Samuel J. Tilden. 


л CHARLES SALKIND 
SAN Tiii 


--- ABRAHAM TAUBER 


Seward | Park.............. BESSIE STOLZENBERG 
Stuyvesant...... —- MARGARET LOBENZ 
TP — A: BESSIE LEHRMAN 
Theodore Roosevelt......... -MILTON BERGER 
Thomas Jefferson......M. DONALD ADOLPH 


Tottenville à 
Walton.......--------- о At 
Washington Irving..HELENE FERRO 

Wm. Cullen Bryant....ROSALIE K, Үрү 
Alexander Hamilton Vocational Kasi, 


JANET Mia 
Bronx Vocational.................. CARL Ев; 
Brooklyn Automotive Trades 
JAMES У, CUNNIN 
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The Lincoln Pilgrimage 


A. H. LASS AND ALBERT STERN 
Abraham Lincoln High School 


Led by Associate Superintendent C. Frederick Perts : 
seven New York City high school students started еск, Арш 
3, 1956, оп a pilgrimage to the Lincoln country in Illinois. Our 
high school division has been "there" with many “firsts.” It has 
blazed trails in every significant area of secondary education. But 
this pilgrimage to the Lincoln country—another "first" for our 
schools—had a uniquely compelling quality and purpose. 


Something of the special quality of this occasion, and some- 
thing, too, of its implications for our students and our schools 
comes through in Superintendent Pertsch's own account of this 
memorable experience. 

April 9, 1956 

Dear Dr. Jansen: 

Dr. and Mrs. Mason, Mr. Stern, Mrs. Pertsch, and I 
met the fourteen boys and thirteen girls selected for the 
trip at City Hall. In the absence of Mayor Wagner, the 
Honorable Abe Stark greeted the group and asked that his 
personal good wishes be carried to the Mayor of Chicago. 


The group entrained on the Pacemaker, which left 
Grand Central Station at 3:30 p.m. Although we traveled 
by coach and there were certain inconveniences involved, 
the behavior of the student group was exemplary. They 
Spent most of the late afternoon and evening in the ob- 
servation car singing their school songs and the old choral 
favorites, 


We were met at the LaSalle Street station in Chicago 
by a bus provided by the sponsor. After breakfast we were 
driven through the downtown shopping section of Chi- 
cago. At 10:00 a.m. we met the Mayor of Chicago, the 
Honorable Richard Daley, and conveyed to him the greet- 
ings sent by Mr. Stark. Mayor Daley was bind enough to 
Provide a motorcycle squad to conduct the pilgrimage 
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throughout 
interest. 


We then proceeded to th 


the city and. particularly 10 points of histori, 


e Lincoln Museum in СЫ. 
| in the field 
ich i the outstanding museums 1n t e 
apu іе a nationally famous authority 
0 Я . 


р tbe tbree floors oj 
; d the group throug 
on Lincoln, escorte : eo exhibits of unusual interest, 1; 


museum, pointin \ s^ 
e me to i в the series of dioramas portraying in. 


cidents in Lincoln's life were particularly attractive and 
appealing. T 

We then proceeded to Douglas Park and to the tomb 
of Stephen Douglas, Lincoln's antagonist in the celebrated 
series of debates. The park and the tomb occupy what was 
in Civil War days one of the largest prison camps for Con- 
federate soldiers. 


We had lunch at International House, Chicago Uni- 
versity. Some time was spent in touring through the 
grounds of this institution after which we left for Lincoln 
College. In the evening, dinner was served at Lincoln Col- 
lege for the students, faculty members, and prominent 
people in Lincoln and in the surrounding country. 


On Thursday morning we left Lincoln University to 


visit Springfield, Illinois. We stopped at the Lincoln Maus- 
oleum, which dominates a beautiful cemetery on the fringe 
of this city. We then proceeded to Lincoln’s home in 
Springfield and spent about an hour in inspecting the home 
and its historic appurtenances. A small Lincoln Museum 
opposite his home was also visited and was much ap- 
preciated. because of its collection of Civil War relics. W° 
then visited the State Library which houses a wing devote 

to Lincolniana. Mrs. Pratt, a nationally known authority 
on Lincoln, escorted the group through the various €% 


hibits, explaining each item; connection with Lincoln's lif 


THE LINCOLN PILGRIMAGE__ 
НИ 


possessed what seemed to be 
Lincoln’s life in this pioneer to 
marks of the trip was a visit to 
before the open fire, Lincoln st 
ing, and the rudiments of law. This cabin called the Offutt 
Cabin had been occupied by a cooper who made barrels 
and barrel staves. The shavings resulting from his crafts- 
manship were used by Lincoln 


to assure adequate illumina- 
tion while he read and studied at the fireplace. 


4 limitless knowledge of 
wn. One of the high-water 
the actual cabin in which, 
udied mathematics, survey- 


After dinner, the group met a number of the Lincoln 
College students and spent the remainder of the evening 
in square dancing in the college gymnasium. 


On Friday morning we made a tour of Lincoln Col- 
lege and its facilities. This institution was planned and 
projected in Lincoln's lifetime and with bis personal ap- 
proval. It bas been in operation for almost a century. At 
the present time, it serves as a junior college preparing 
students for admission to four-year state colleges and uni- 
versities. 


We left Lincoln College at 10:00 am. to re- 
turn to Chicago and embark on the Pacemaker which 
leaves at 3:00 p.m. The conduct of the group aboard 
train on its return trip was as exemplary as its conduct 
and behavior on the trip to Chicago. 


The pilgrimage had exceeded our fondest expectations, 
An abiding impression had evidently been made upon 
the mind, heart, and character of each member of the 
pilgrimage. A new sense of appreciation of our country 
and its heritage was aroused. 


Respectfully submitted, 
C. Frederick Pertsch, 
Associate Superintendent 
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STUDENTS’ STORIES. For the students who accompanied Su- 
perintendent Pertsch, this was an unforgettable experience. They 
Went back to their schools to share with their classmates some- 
ing of the exaltation that had been theirs. Jerrold Schoen- 
7 


In the afternoon we left for New Salem, the scené of 


. П 

Lincoln! early manhood, This village has been recot" 
structed to simulate actual conditions in the 1830's. One® 
again the group was esc 


orted by the senior guide, WP? 
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1957) 
ИГ E LINCOLN PILGRIMAGE 
, (New York School of Printing) story comes p retty Clos, ТН Бе burial zh " = 5 
4 hat is clearly almost inexpressi ©. ё Ошта chamber, in its dimly lit colors, gives 
to saying wha d doun Мий warmtb and. splendor to tbe scene. An air of eternal 
j torcycle officers spe А ‘gan ess is sensed; your heart th BAR 
Two Chicago motorcycre hour, sirens blaz; n sy throbs and a tear or two wets 
Boulevard at about sixty miles per , " your cheek. For the first ti 


ng behind them was а busload о 


Е York high school students, including 
w - 


; he first Lincoln Pi]. 
d ibeir chaperones. T і 

aert Ган States was on йз way to Lincolnland, 

Lincoln, Illinois. | 
‘Jerimage bad its firts planning over a year 
ago m ү” A better understanding of Abraham 
EM Tbe most important. attribute of tbe group ша 
that it represented the kind of young people Abraham 
Lincoln would have liked to meet and have as friends, 


A hospitable reception was ours to enjoy upon arriv- 
ing at Lincoln College. After all, we had been traveling 
some twenty-four hours, and it was time to get the kinks 
out of our systems, President Raymond Dooley and his 
charming wife sent us to the showers (in the dormitories) ; 
In tbe evening we were officially welcomed to Lincolnland 
by President Dooley and other civic and educational digni- 
taries, Each of us received a small plaque of Abe Lincoln 
as a memento. 


We were late to bed, early to rise, to begin touring. 
Warm breezes and a clear sky provided a picturesque set- 
ing for photographing the Lincoln Tomb in Oak Ridge 
Cemetery, Springfield. The shutterbugs were first to reach 
the shrine, as usual, A 117-foot spire, statue of Lincoln, 
and other statuettes had us all gazing skyward. 


The tomb’s interior is made of nine types of marble 
which came from the United States and abroad, Lincoln's 
final resting place in the burial chamber is in a сете 
vault, thirty inches north of the present cenotaph, and ten 
feet below the surface of the floor. The cenotaph beats 


the simple inscription; "Abraham Lincoln, 1809-1 865." 
Above the north windo 


to the ages.” 


w are the words, "Now he belongs 


The thought cannot leave your mj 
slowly, of your 


Even on your way to the famous “Abraham Lincoln 
Museum” the vision of the tomb remains in your mind, 
the warm air rushing in against your face, trying to make 
you aware that you're still on a pilgrimage. 


Looking back at all we had seen and accomplished, it 
seemed as though it would take about two weeks to do 
it all over again. A combination picnic and tour of New 
Salem State Park headlined the afternoon’s agenda. Most 
of us soon lost one another among the thirteen cabins, tav- 
ern, ten shops, stores, a school, and a church, all standing 
on their original sites, but reconstructed. 


The following morning we visited the two Lincoln 
College museums before departing on our homeward trip. 
It was hard to break away from this cozy little college 
campus and board the bus, for all was coming to the finale. 


In the state of Illinois the people live the present 
through the history of Abraham Lincoln. 


These people live and breathe Lincoln. They talk, sing, 
and act him, They love this man. True, it’s difficult to pic- 
ture, especially in our egotistical society. Undoubtedly 
you've heard many speeches about patriots in every field 
О] endeavor. Impressive? Yes. During a recent after-din- 
ner speech, an informal one at that, a gentleman, whom I 
wish to keep anonymous, spoke of the greatness of Lincoln 
and how Lincoln spoke from his heart. But this gentle- 
man’s heart was filled with the heart of Abe Lincoln, 
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i is pilgrimage are the q 
i deep impact of this pi = 
brem of Tottenville High School: 
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straightforwardness of the city’s inhabitants attribute 

our great president, were manifest at all Fw гй 
the personages that greeted us were those whose = 
and their relatives had known М wish 


Lincoln and had lt d s 
bim. These people were Speaking from a taille Beart? 
edge of the man, not from the repeated cliches of the 


the twenty-seven high textbook. 
luck to have been one of the | so 
„Бай pail selected to go on tbe Lincoln Pilgrimage, 


sponsored by tbe New York Lincoln Society. 


; sed by the friendliness of all tbe peo. 
" - E ect io at Lincoln Junior C ollege, in 
Lincoln, Illinois, where we were located. We gained а 
greater appreciation. of Lincoln, both as a man and as 
president, and I know that none of us will ever forget this 
wonderful experience. 


Newton L. Jassie (Stuyvesant High School) writes this ac 
count in his school newspaper: 


From Lincoln we branched 


out and visited Sbrino. 
field, the State capital, wea spring 


The students participating in this momentous expedi- 
tion have made plans to meet in the near future to discuss 
the perpetuation of what we hope to be a new tradition 
for the American school system. We believe that it has 
surpassed the expectations of its founders and provided the 
students with an insight into the American way of life. 
Not only does this pilgrimage enlighten the student in the 
ways of our great statesmen, but it also endows the future 
citizen with the spirit of democracy that is essential to the 
Our problem on this four-day excursion was to ascer- perpetuation of American freedom. 
tain the qualities of Abraham Lincoln, the man. By visit- 
ing his native land, his home, and his surroundings, we 
were enabled to understand some of the intangible things 
that made up this great man. In the Chicago Historical 
Society we became acquainted with Lincoln personal life 
through his many letters and writings of a political nature. 


Now for some very recent history. This is how the Lincoln 
idea originated. In March, 1955, a group of high school prin- 
cipals and interested laymen met with Associate Superintendents 
David H. Moskowitz and C. Frederick Pertsch. . . . Here are the 
actual minutes of that eventful meeting: 
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This acquaintance was to be strengthened throughout our 


of a rising city, a city to rival even New York. After ex- 
the Mayor of Chicago, we set out 
f Lincoln Junior College, t he 
onor of Abraham Lincoln before 
: ay in Lincoln enabled us to met 
people who “lived on Lincoln's level,” 
“living Lincoln.” The hospitality and simplicity of the pe 
ple were Something new 

trusiveness of this atmos 


Last month, Associate Superintendent of Schools David 
H. Moskowitz invited twenty-five New York City bigb 
School principals and the superintendents in the high 
school division to a dinner to be held in the Empire Room 
of the Hotel Statler on Thursday, March 24. The dinner 
was held in conjunction with a group of patriotic citizens 
who are deeply interested in perpetuating the memory 
and ideals of Abraham Lincoln. Dr. Moskowitz presided 
and after the dinner explained to his guests the purpose 
О] the meeting and the manner in which the program bad 
€en organized. 


For many years, be explained, be bad been a great Lin- 
coln admirer and had shared his enthusiasm with kindred 
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Li side our school system. The dinner Program 
spirits ой d at a meeting of a group consistin 


j late 
от: aa President of Broadcast Music Inç. 
of Dr. 


, President of Lincoln College, Lin 
val ү = Alexander L. Sheff, President of 
m. n duriting Company, who is a trustee of Lincoln 
А and who offered to sponsor the affair and the 


planned pilgrimage to the Lincoln country. After the gues 


ihe objective of the meeting, Dy, 
ak arm would js time for discussion and 
implementation of 4 suitable program through which the 
pupils of our high schools could come to а vivid under. 
standing of Lincoln's life and ideals. 


Dr. Moskowitz then introduced Dr. Dooley, who 
briefly outlined how Lincoln College originated in the 
lifetime and with the written consent of President Lincoln, 
He pointed out that the young people at his imstitution 
not only lived in the shadow of the great man, but were 
in every way imbued with his spirit. Dr. Dooley felt that 
his college in its own way is perpetuating the spirit of Lin- 
coln in the lives of its students, He asked the group, 
"Wouldn't it be possible, by means of clubs and through 
the aid of patriotic citizens interested in Lincoln, to bring 
about a similar influence upon all our young people?” 


The next speaker, 
of Lincoln's life among 


not only young people but growtr- 
ups as well, He told of rte oem s Р 


his interest in Lincolniana from his 
nitoned. the fact that his wife had 


Philip Van Doren 5 1 
made a most interesti j auth ority on L 


uoc it TME point, He said that if the preset 
= continues, tt won't be long км is end Abre. 
am Lincoln will no longer be published, He said that of 


Carl Haverlin, decried the ignorance 
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the present authors of Lincoln texts, he is the youngest 

54 years of age—and not a single young or new nid xi 
working in this field. Mr. Stern said it is imperative that 
educational authorities should in every possible wa i 
courage young people to interest themselves in familiaris 
ing themselves with the life, works, and ideals of Lincoln 


himself, The-next ten years are crucial, Mr. Stern de- 
clared. 


Dr. Moskowitz then called upon Dr. Gabriel Mason, 


Principal of Abraham Lincoln High School in Brooklyn, 
Dr. Mason explained that he had organized this school 25 
years ago, had been its principal since that time, and is 
about to retire this summer. Since the name of his school 
is that of the martyred President, he most enthusiastically 
told how he had used that fact to keep constantly in the 
minds of all the pupils the achievements of Lincoln. He 
told also of the yearly award voted by tbe wbole student 
body to the outstanding citizen who most nearly met the 
ideals of Lincoln himself im his devotion to the public 
good. Recipients of this award include Bernard Baruch, 
Eleanor Roosevelt, Fiorello La Guardia, and many others. 
Dr. Mason then talked of the Lincoln Club, a club in bis 
school to which he invited pupils whose aspirations and 
character conformed to those ideals that Lincoln himself 
symbolized. Dr. Mason expressed the opinion that the 
formation of such clubs might be a very strong antidote 
against the present tidal wave of juvenile delinquency. 


When Dr. C. Frederick Pertsch, Associate Superin- 
tendent in charge of high schools, was called upon, he 
electrified the group with his patriotic fervor. He talked of 
his grandfather's love of Lincoln, the President, in his 
manhood. He talked of a young boy in the family who 
had run away to enlist as a drummer boy in the Union 
Army. Не said that his father had witnessed the funeral 
cortege, Dr. Pertsch then struck a new note. He said that 
these Lincoln Clubs and all others means for bringing the 
ife of Lincoln into the lives of young people should not 
be confined to the high schools. They should be extended 
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p and elementary school children as wep 
Discussion from the floor followed. d Splendig 
suggestions were made. Carl Haverlin jo to make 
Jable all the broadcasting stations of the city and 5 
Бе. state and maybe of the nation to further the purposes 
of the project. I f further planning көрк pi offering of 
prizes for certain achievements m the field, be Les read 
to provide a $500 prize to tbe winner. Dr. Dooley offered 


a scholarship at the college. 


to the junior big 


OPPORTUNITY. Encouraged by the success of the first Lincoly 
Pilgrimage, all concerned are now actively engaged in plans fo 
the second pilgrimage to take place late in April, 1957. 


There is no doubt that through this project our high school 
have at hand a unique and potent opportunity to involve ow 
students in a continuing and expanding emotional and inte. 


lectual experience. Through keeping alive the memory and signif. | 


icance of Lincoln, we shall be making sure that tomorrow 
citizens will be better, more sensitive, more keenly aware of ou 
national ideals and destiny. | 


MORE HALLS OF LEARNING 


New York City has revam . yi 
ped or b I e 1] 
schools this year, Seating сар uilt completely 18 more P 


acity is nearly 16,000 students. 


two-year program for pupils who 


A Language Core Program 
For Foreign-Born Students 


MARY FINOCCHIARO 
Seward Park High School 


After a number of years of experimentation, an integrated 


oe could not profit immediately 
from instruction in regular classes has been planned and put into 


practice. The emphasis is to be on developing language compe- 
tency so that pupils can communicate in everyday life situations; 
on giving them those facts, skills and attitudes which will help 


‚ them to adjust as quickly as possible to their new environment; 


and on preparing them for admission to the regular stream of the 


school. 


Throughout the intensive planning period, two important 


_ principles guided the thinking of the committee: (1) the con- 


tinental American children and their parents must not be made to 


‚_ feel that their education was being sacrificed because of an over- 


emphasis on the program for the foreign born; (2) the foreign- 
born children must not be made to feel that they were being 


Segregated or kept apart from the rest of the school. 


In order to overcome any such objection, students with lan- 
guage difficulties are placed in heterogeneous classes in all activi- 
ties and subjects where language competency is not of major im- 
portance. They are in heterogeneous official classes, health 
education classes, clubs, assemblies, and such subject classes where 
their Special training or background permits them to fit in with 
Profit to themselves and to their continental classmates; e.g., Chi- 
Dese children may be programmed to mathematics; Puerto Rican 
children, to Spanish; and Italian children, to Italian classes. On 
the other hand, they are given a block program of intensive Eng- 
ish, speech, and language core in addition to special courses in 
Science, typing, or music, This special program has a maximum 
duration of two years. Pupils who can progress through the two- 
year Program in a shorter time because of greater motivation, 
Superior ability or other factors, are permitted to do so. Promotion 

15 
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to the other of the program is extrem 
am diis upon the ability of the foreign od 
If in the regular classes of the schoo], 


or progress from 
flexible and depends s 
pupil to maintain himse : | | 
icle 1 the various admir: 
i le is not to present 
e scope of this artic 
and rendum changes that have been made throy 
фе school in order to achieve the aims of the program. Suffice; 


i been involved. 3 
to say that all departments 1n the school have be ved. Ney 


techniques and forms for placement, for interviews, and d 
continuous evaluati 
ment; courses of study have been prepared by the Department 
of English, Art, Music, Science, and Typing; techniques for train. 
ing teachers have been studied and set into motion; pupil-teacher 


conferences to explain the program have been held. In short, the | 


approach to the challenging problem of integrating pupils of high 
school age into the total school program has been made ona 
school-wide basis with the active participation of all members of 
the staff. 


and suggestions that were given to the teachers of the language 


core phase of the program. The language core, which emphasize В 


guidance and development of basic language skills, is centered if 
the Foreign Language Department because of a conviction Es 
the teaching of English as a second language has many points? 
similarity with the teaching of any foreign language. As no 
above, pupils in the language core classes are also programm 
for classes in English, speech, and other areas. 


States. 
16 


gram. 


on have been devised by the Guidance Depan | - help the students acquire a stock of 


. they can use and understand, some 
_ ture, and a fund of social concepts. 
, assisted in attaining basic reading 


The program is considered 
hoped that teachers will guide 
a new home, school and commu 


a Setvice program tim. ` " 
their pupils ршн Te i 


Hs e in their transition to 
: environment, It is h 

iic language cors teachers will help Prepare pupils for ы 
school program and will serve as links b 


eg a . ; tween the various phases 
of this initial orientation Program and the over-all а pro- 


E ү 
How can this best be done? A few of the ways would be to 


new words and phrases which 
basic ideas of English struc- 
In addition, pupils should be 


skills, efficient work habits, 
and the positive attitudes necessary for a successful adjustment to 


| the new school situation in which they find themselves. The guid- 
. ance aims of the classes are of utmost importance. Teachers of 
, these classes are consulted by deans, counselors, and other staff 
. members in efforts to adjust problems which may arise. These 
In this article, we can only hope to review briefly the materias | — 


problems may well serve as a point of departure for group guid- 
ance lessons for the entire class. 


A number of suggestions and procedures which have been 


-. found successful in meeting the language goals of this program 


are presented here. The course of study which follows includes a 
list of “minimum” essentials. The order in which these are found 
need not necessarily be followed. Although systematic growth is 
desirable, immediacy of use by the pupils should be the important 
Consideration in lesson planning and presentation. The term "mini- 
mum" is used advisedly. The ability and interest of the pupils 
and the teacher's skill will determine the enrichment and exten- 
sion of topics. The time allotment suggested is also flexible. It 
may be increased or decreased, depending, again, upon pupils 
abilities, previous schooling, and the other factors which are in- 
volved in any teaching-learning situation. 


General Principles of Language Teaching 


l. The vocabulary and sentence patterns to oo ene 
arise out of an experience—in the school, home or c 
munity—in which the pupils participate. 7 
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3. 


10. 


‚ Vocabulary sh 


New language forms should be presented with a limite 


. Other words can and should be substituted within the samt 


. Pronunciation and intonation need constant practice ani 
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ld be clear] 
tence patterns should be У telat 
Ern „= ro the specific topic or to the = 
an 

perience. 


Vocabulary should not be taught and drilled as an enq ; 
oc 


itself but should lead to some other language activity ET 
i 


i i iting. 
as listening, speaking, reading, or writing 


ould not be taught in isolation. It should 
presented and practiced in sentence patterns. | 


Important sentence patterns should be practiced until studeny 
ө paite control of them; that is, until they can under 


stand them and use them in any communication situation | - 


known vocabulary. It is unwise to bring in, at one time, mor 
than one new language difficulty. 


. Language should be built on patterns over which pupils al 


ready have automatic control; e.g., 1. You know John. 2. Do 
you know John? And step 3 might be a sentence such as— 
Do you know John's (mother), (aunt), (father)? 


sentence pattern. 
Do (they) (we) know John? 


attention. Practice in the eatly stages, however, should Ё 
confined to the patterns and sounds that have arisen out 
the unit or the experience. It should not be determin 


“what is the next letter in the alphabet?” or “what com 
next in the speech book?” 


Vocabulary should be restricted to the extent that no 2% | 
ght new words should be taught at one 0. 

be restricted by word lists or other dog% 
ty directly related 0 


than five or ei 
It should not 


criteria. The need for the vocabula 
unit which the students аге s 


tud i 1 S deter? 
the words to be ying should alway 


taught for active, functional use. 
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a more varied vocabulary. The: | 
Нн Їй soon wit! a T : eit knowledge of Spanish- 


i ‚4 delinite advantage in developi 
a unit of work. They will find that Pon Hin chile 


have a broad vocabulary range. 


Specific Methods of Presenting Vocabulary, Type Sentences 
and Concepts 


1. The first approach to lan 


guage should be through the ear. 
The teacher says the new word or expression. Е " 


2. Simultaneously а picture, an ob 


company the word or the sente 
ing will be associated. 


3. Pupils repeat what they have heard in chorus (to give them 
confidence) and then repeat it individually. 


ject or an action should ac- 
nce, so that sound and mean- 


4. The teacher or a good student then writes the word at the 
blackboard. 


5. The word or sentence pattern is repeated again so that sound 
and written image are associated. (The teacher serves as 


the model). 


- Language practice—in a variety of everyday situations—fol- 
lows. 


. General Weekly Plan for Language Core Classes 


Monday and Tuesday—FUNDAMENTAL LANGUAGE SKILLS 


Presentation of approximately 20 new vocabulary items, 2 to 4 type 
Sentences and 1 or more grammatical forms or topics for intensive drill 
and practice. ALL of these should be within the framework of concepts 


fading to orientation and adjustment to school, home, community and 
City, 


Wednesday and "Thursday READING 


For the first six weeks, all reading is to be intensive; ins шонун, 
Pronunciation, and explanation of new grammatical forms ап күн иу 
model, reading by the teacher in sentences or short paragraphs; 


n clas 5 af et arabe ceo эз of d e ability to l.i 
pose i ; : eral ils; i omprehension ot tl ; н 
- Incl ses composed entirely of Puerto Rican or other °F VES the ne jm ег ks ie sel eti oral reading by the pupils. 
ish-speaking pupils, teachets who know Spanish well ot | о invarig 
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2d ils should be permitted t 
Note: 1. In the beginning lessons, a e or superior pupils ae; fol 


low in their open textbooks while the tea E 


ing orally. 


| ince it is important that pup 
2. p У able bm should be pe 


ils hear correct English at all ti 
rmitted to read aloud to the 


only the mor E: hould read to the teacher alone at h 
Tm d ius cae: i other activities such as writing or silen 
reading. 


After the firs 


extensive (silent) reading. vs: E 
j last 5 weeks of Language Core Ш, selections for intensiy 
пы: = taken from texts used in other subject areas, — 


Friday—DICTATION; AURAL COMPREHENSION; SONGS (i 


English and Spanish) ; MEMORY SELECTIONS. 


Note: 1. For the first 6 weeks, dictation and aural comprehension * 


exercises should consist of familiar material only. After that, the material 
may be taken from a reader, a text in any other subject area, a magazine 
etc. d 


2. At all times, unfamiliar words should be pronounced, written at the | | 


board and carefully explained in context, before giving the dictation and 
aural comprehension exercise. 


3. Songs should be taught intensively before they are sung. 


4. Songs needed for assembly should be taught and practiced during 
the first month. 


5. These songs should be memorized by all students. 


Course of Study in Fundamental Language Skills 
Language Core 1 and П 
Week 1 and 2 


jo 
ые what, where, who, name, Mr., Mrs., Miss, address, var 


Type Sentences: Where do you live? What is your name? (280 | 


school, etc.). 


" 
Grammar: ене of verb do in context of “Where does he jive 
puce adjectives—my, yout, his, etc. 
Personal pronouns—I, you, etc 


t 6 weeks, reading may alternate between intensive ы 


LANGUAGE PROGRAM FOR РОКЕІСМ№-ВОКМ__ 
à 
Miscellaneous—Important classroom expressions such 


PE as "stand up, sit 
Week 3 
Vocabulary: Names of classroom objects, 
Type Sentences: What is this? That is... That's It 
Grammar: Contractions ТТТ "ped 
Difference between that is and it is, 
Week 4 and 5 | 
Vocabulary: Names of people and places in the school building. 
Type Sentences: On which floor is їһе............ ? It’s on th f 
Where is the? Who is Misco? Hes the ш 


Ordinals 1-10. 
Interrogative pronoun who. 


Week 6-7 


== Orientation to new community; its relationship to former 
ome. 


Such words as map, place, city, town, borough, country, come, live, 
from, in, near, far. 


"Type Sentences: I come from........... I live in... Is it near.......... ? 
Is it far фот... ? 


Grammar: Present of come and live. 
Intensive practice with prepositions such as near and far 


from. 
Week 8 and 9 
AM Names and relationships of family members; expressions 
of age. 
Type Sentences: How old are you? How old is your................ ? 


Do you have a (brother)? Yes, I have а............... 
No, I haven't. 
Do you have а..............------ ? Yes, I do. No, I don't. 


Grammar: Present of verb ѓо be. 
Present of verb ѓо have. 
Use of verb do in context above; eg, shortened answer to 
question. 
Use of negative in regular and contracted forms. 
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Week 10 and 11 : 
Vocabulary: Subject areas w1 
learn. 


th emphasis on words such as study, , 5. 


Type Sentences: 


Yes, I studied........-.------ Yes, I did. No, I dj T 


: Si t tense of regular verbs. — 
ud ee D» as short answer to а question. 


Present perfect negative using done. 


Week 12 
Review and Test 


Week 12 and 14 
Vocabulary: Rooms in the home; verbs related to activities in th 


home. | | 

Type Sentences: What do you do in the (kitchen)? I eat in the 
(kitchen). 

Те Неле large (comfortable, sunny, airy, etc)? 


What a pretty room! What large rooms! 
Grammar: Descriptive adjectives of size, color, etc. (positions, forms, 
use). 
Present tense of verbs such as wash, clean. 


Interrogative in sentences such as Is the room large? Di 
you eat in... es. ? 


What a plus adjective, and what plus adjective. 
Week 15 and 16 


Vocabulary: Articles and utensils in the home. 


- 


Grammar: Use of there is and there are 


Prepositions: for, with, to, etc. before verbs. 
Week 17 and 18 


n 


Vocabulary: Parts of the body; 


T health, items for personal cleanliness 
ype Sentences: 4 eas LL i .... have you? I have MITT ' e 
ate hi : 0; 
ate blue, I5 eyes? His eyes are brow 
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Grammar: Plurals of nouns and adjectives 


Use of how many ; 
а and what as in i laces 
Possessive pronouns, terrogative adjectives, 


Week 19-20 
Vocabulary: Names of common illnesses and remedies, 


Type Sentences: Why were you absent? I had a. 
rt 


: hme COMME Ibit... ache. My 
. Ti. А Did you take................ ? Did you call 
а doctor? 


Grammar: Past tense of have and feel. Past tense of to be. 
Interrogative of past tense. 


Week 21-22 


Vocabulaty: Parts of the telephone, the phone booth, the directory; 
uses of the telephone. 


Type Sentences: Whom are you calling? I am calling фе... 


What are you doing now? I am putting a dime in the 
slot. 


Grammar: The alphabet 
Present progressive tense 
Prepositions in, into, on 
Interrogative whom 


Week 23 
Review and Test 


Week 24 and 25 


Vocabulary: Expressions for telling time, days, months, concept of 


century. 
Type Sentences: When will you go? At what time will you................ ? 
He wott ans 
Grammar: The future tense (including negative and interrogative 
contractions). 
Week 26 and 27 
Vocabulary: Articles of clothing, materials, seasons. 
Type Sentences: What do you wear in (е.........------- ? What size do 
you ri МЕ? 
Of what is the...............- 
Put on your... Take off your................. 
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: rative affirmative. | ww 
Eia [cm construction; e.g. us "= но у) 
Interrogative pronoun and adjec 


Week 28 and 29 


Vocabulary: Expressions of weather. 


Type Sentences: It has rained all day. It was raining yesterday, 


amm {уе tense. 
- rfect progressive ten " 
A i e tense with auxiliary verb have, 


Adverbs of time: now, yesterday, etc. 


Week 30 and 31 | 
Vocabulary: Names of food stores, foods, weights, measures. 
Type Sentences: Please give me а............ Обен Please give it to 
me. 
I need a................ o ond How much is... 
p. m ? 


Grammar: Polite commands. — — — . E 
Personal pronouns with imperatives in affirmative and 
negative. 8 


Week 32 and 33 


Vocabulary: Services and items needed to keep clothing clean and 


wearable; eg, laundry, dry cleaner, shoemaker, wash | 


board, soaps, etc. 
Type Sentences: When will this be ready? When shall I come back 
for these? | в) 
How much will this cost? It will cost (It will be 


May I have this right away? Can you do this? 
Grammar: Money expressions and symbols, 
Forms, meanings, and use of may and can. 
Demonstrative pronouns in singular and plural. 
Week 34 


Review and Test, 


Additional Specifications 


Intensive: 20 or more pages 
24 
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Extensive: 40 or more pages 
Supplementary: according to pupil’s individual a 
Memory: 


Songs needed in assembly exercises 
The Pledge of Allegiance 
The Preamble to the Constitution 


bility 


Materials: 


1, Experience charts to be prepa 


red of grammar and 
material by teacher and pupils 8 Nd type sentence 


2. Picture file to be prepared by pupils. 
3. Flash cards to accompany picture file. 


Á. Individual notebook for each 


pupil with unit material (including 
pictures). 


5. Readers—To be taken home by pupils each day so that daily as- 
signment can be prepared. 


6. Life and other magazines—To be kept in closet as supplementary 
reading material and as a source for the picture file. 


Language Core 111 and IV 


: This course is intended for pupils falling within the following 
categories: 


- Those who have successfully completed LC I and II as demon- 


strated by their ability to pass the final comprehensive examination 
for that course. 


- Those who have completed at least one year in a New York City 


junior high school or a comparative school in the Continental 
United States. 


3. Those who have completed Grade 9 in the schools of Puerto Rico 
or of any other country outside of the Continental United States. 


Important: An informal written examination plus an oral interview in 
English shall be used to supplement school records of pupils in cate- 
Bories 2 and 3. 


Weeks 1 through 4 


Systematic review of vocabulary and grammar items in Course LC 
I and II. 


Reading, Dictation, Aural Comprehension, Songs (cf. General Plan). 
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Week 5 and 6 


шагу: Transportatio 
a community an 


Type Sentences: How did you come to 


isi . I went to see 
I had to go tO VISIt......------- че o 
I took da. E I pad... I changed © 


n (kinds, fares, transfers) within 7 
d outside of the community ог city,“ 


New York City? I Came b 


Grammar: Past tense of irregular verbs. 


Idiomatic expressions related to travel; e.g., on foot, b 


car, etc. 
Week 7 and 8 


Vocabulary: Community resources — hospitals, clinics, day care |. 


centers, etc. 
Type Sentences: Where is the pain? When shall I come again? 


Your appointment is оп................. It is marked о 
p — 
Grammar: Use of interrogatives—when, where, how, why, etc. 
Week 9 
Review and Test 
Week 10 and 11 AE 
Vocabulary: Community resources—the post office; the police station Ш 
Type Sentences: May I have................ ? How many stamps does ths Ш 
need? 
Where shall I write the address? I want to send thi 
$рес1їа]..................... 
How can I get an (ambulance) ................ ? Wher 
do I report this... ? 


Grammar: Interrogative of present and future tenses. 
Use of infinitive after verbs such as need, want, etc 
Week 12 and 13 


Vocabulary: Banking and budgeting (Consumer education). 


Type $ : Опе should save............. One should spend... 2 
ype sentences: One should save... One should spend... 


Каз шы s you should spend...” 


Mc 


Grammar: Conditional tense 
Use of indefinite pronoun "one" 
"If" clauses, 
Week 14 and 15 


Vocabulary: r facilities in the home (television, 144 
les 
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Type Sentences: Do you like to... 
YP have to see, Mn: ? 1 must = 


Grammar: Use of "like" followed by “ro” . 
singular and plural E to or followed directly by 
Use of "must" and "haye то” 


RI Week 16 and 17 


Vocabulary: me. outside of the home (library, movies, beach, 


How may I become a member? How lo I 
keep this book? МЕЕ 
Grammar: Use of how long. 


Use of expression "I have been 
minutes." 


. Week 18 and 19. 


Vocabulary: Eating out (restaurants, cafeterias, automat, etc.) 


Type Sentences: What do you have #ог.................... ? Please bring 


How is the... today? I don't want anything. 


Grammar: Use of negatives (never, nothing, anything). 


Use of words expressing quantity (some, a few, a little, 
etc.) 


Week 20 
Review and Test 


Week 20 and 21 


Vocabulary: Occupational activities; working papers, employment 
agencies, etc. 


Type Sentences: I would like to be a... ү T RR 
do? 
What must I do to become a................ ? 


Grammar: Word order in sentences such as above. 


Week 22 and 23 


Vocabulary: Educational opportunities. 


T : | ИНИНРНИРРТ ? What marks do I 
чити ou r^ > — И — ? If you studied, you could 
Up. MTS You might be able to................. 
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r in above sentences. 


, e 4 
Grammar: Word ord onditional sentences. 


Contrary-to-fact с 


Week 24 and 25 


. ^ nment of 
bulary: Social studies—gover ; 
Vocabulary boroughs. There is a Mayor why 


city and country, 


m 
eee 


Grammar: Complex sentences with who, which, in which (eg, % 


in which I live------------ M | 
ШЕ with there is and there are in context above, 


Week 26 and 27 
Vocabulary: English terms and symbols, important parts of speed, 


: What kind of novel do you prefer? — 
—— He es well. She left the room quickly. ` 


Grammar: Formation, meanings and use of regular and irregular ad 
verbs. | mM 
Practice on punctuation and capitalization. 
Week 28 and 29 
Vocabulary: Terms used in science. 


‚ Type sentences: This is more important than that. "1 © 
The volume is greater. This is the most impo 


result. 
Grammar: Comparison of irregular adjectives and adverbs. 
Superlatives, 
Week 30 and 31 
Vocabulary: Mathematical terms and symbols. 
Type Sentences: How do you find the percent оЁ..............-.? Ax 
(even though) you added ae er and E» i 


you got the wrong answers. 
Grammar: Complex sentences with although, since etc. 
Remainder of Term 


Individual assignments to fill special language needs. 


Mary FINOCCHIARO Seward Park High 5р? 
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A Response to Mr. Goddard 
Charles Veit* and Albert I. Shapiro** 


A stimulating article in the May, 
was the one by Arthur Goddard on a 
dard’s sincerity is beyond question a 
agree with much that he says. For many years now some of the 
city’s junior high schools have been experimenting with the core 
curriculum. It is, we believe, understandable that we feel dis- 
tressed at Mr. Goddard’s relegation of the core curriculum to the 
area of anti-intellectualism. His words merit an answer. 


1956, issue of Нісн POINTS 
nti-intellectualism. Mr. God- 
Ithough we vehemently dis- 


We arent quite clear.as to what Mr. Goddard means by 
anti-intellectualism. By intellectualism philosophers mean the 
attempt to arrive rationally at a just appreciation of the actual 
roles of rationality and nonrationality in human affairs. One 
cannot help but wonder when Mr. Goddard makes it appear that 
anti-intellectualism is a type of thinking which values emotion 
higher than it does reason; that it believes that the heart is.superior 
to the head. What he regards as anti-intellectualism is romanti- 
cism of the nineteenth-century type. How this romanticism can 
be related to the core curriculum is virtually unfathomable to 
those who have been working in this field. 


Let us examine some facets of this article. ( pp. 36-7) 


To Quote: 


_ 1. "Tbe intellect in treating the complex phenomena of life 
n systematic fashion, discovers mutually irreducible basic cate- 
Sories, which constitute the foundation and framework of the 
Various subjects of study in the school curriculum. The distinction 
tween one subject and another ( for example, between eco- 
nomics and music) is absolute and constitutive. 


ni ee, 


*Junior High School 109, Queens. 
** Junior High School Division. = 
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We Say: 


ds that subject are 

i further study, fin a 

i oa pe pm learned when they ше presente, 
Tei p F^ on record as stating that Mr. Goddard's distinction 


i nstitutive. 
referred to above, is neither absolute nor co 


Would Mr. Goddard ask that the „рны С vh 
T i LI со se : 
discovers a pupil's error in grammar not a The 
teacher cannot correct it without teaching languag | 


Mr. Goddard cites music and economics as examples of mun. 

lv exclusive curriculum areas. The | 
m in many phases of its activity, basic elements of rhythm 
are based on arithmetic and are so presented to pupils; th 
vocational aspects of music have, Mr. Goddard notwithstanding 


an economic “tinge.” Shall these and countless other example | 
of the interrelatedness of subject areas be ignored by teachers les | 
they discover that they are teaching them? Further, we fail to see | 


why it is an example of anti-intellectualism to seek out interrela 
tedness and teach the subjects as such. 


As the individual, be he adult or child, learns more abot 
any subject area he finds it essential to explore other areas fo 
clear understanding and application of learnings. We learn by 
doing, by using our learning and the application of this leat 
ing from area to area is the closest we have come to date to som 
form of educational “insurance.” We know that it is not fait? 
the individual to leave him to discover interrelatedness and # 
plications among subject areas by himself. 


To Quote: 
2. "An expert in one (subject) is not ipso facto 4f exp 


, | j 
in another, nor is a person competent to teach one subject тй 
sarily competent to teach another,” 


We Say: 


This statement, we m 
teach more than one sub 
mentary school teacher h 
30 


М e [^ 
ject. This, by the way, is what the 


t 
as always done, It seems to u$ tha 


The school orchestra deals win | 


agti 
ust observe, does not preclude abili, 


nud 


A RESPONSE TO MR. GODDARD 
ERR NN 


degree of "expertness" must be considered, It can be assumed 
that Mr. Goddard means expertness in terms of knowledge of 
subject matter, and we do not know how expert a teacher must 
be in any subject area in these terms, It is a dangerous question 
but let's ask it of ourselves and our readers and Mr. Goddard, 
"How much subject matter and methodology must a teacher know 
in order to teach any subject?” (This question is not rhetorical! 


"То Quote: 
3. "Any allegedly ‘educational’ program which, like tbe core 
curriculum, tends to obliterate or ‘cut across’ subject-matter boun- 


daries or to provide for the teaching of two subjects by a person 
trained to teach only one is basically anti-intellectual in the most 


| vicious sense as is the familiar distinction drawn between 'sub- 


ject-matter’ and ‘experience curricula... .” 
We Say: 
We find it impossible to understand why Mr. Goddard uses the 


_ adverb "allegedly", and the quotation marks around "educational" 


and "cut across." 


It is the distinction between “subject-matter” and "experience" 


curricula that is anti-intellectual according to Mr. Goddard—not 


the curricula themselves. 


CORE-CURRICULUM PHILOSOPHY. Mr. Goddard offers the 
core curriculum as an example of his definition (?) of anti-intel- 
lectualism because it is assumed that a teacher assigned to teach 
In two or more subject areas cannot be adequate in them. 


Far from being anti-intellectual, even on his own terms, the 
core curriculum cherishes the role of the rational and appreciates 
It as indicated by the following Core Statement of one of our 
Schools, a document written by supervisors and teachers: 


The core curriculum embodies the thinking of those 
who want an up-to-date body of knowledge, adjusted to 
changing conditions, and those who desire that the empha- 
sis be placed on methods of learning the skills and tech- 
niques essential to participation in a democratic society. 

e feel that the bulletin in social studies for our junior 
igh schools implements the thinking along both lines. 
any teachers have welcomed tbe core as a reaction 
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earnings from several ауга areas, 

means of giving social needs E: е fa et the 
he "E serve in the school program. ve the core 
— i "— to enrich tbe experiences of children wi] 


; ‘no relationships more apparent 

ng by making T parent, 
gee a E to integrate all necessary learnings in 
p sede The unit organization of the core pe n 
t m all necessary learnings, but ull к, earning; 
teg ew meaning and motivatton because of tbe aware. 
Se B be individual of social significance brought about 
m ings used in the core curriculum, 
by the methods of learnings 


against the piecemeal | 


Most of the attempts to meet the needs of pupils, both 
individual and social, have been through programming, 
grade placement, and other administrative devices, but 
the core placed the responsibility for its development with 
the teacher within the framework of the approved bulletins 
in cooperation with all persons who come in contact with 


the child. 


The core teacher views the classroom as a miniature 
community having the same problems and needs as other 
segments of American society. She especially sees the need 
for techniques to identify and to solve problems. The cote 
program, within the framework of social studies, English, 


and group guidance, can effectively plan with the young 
sters the needed experiences, 


The subject matter program emphasizes the expost 
tion of material prepared by adults for the pupils. The 
activity program stresses individual needs. The argument 
runs like this: If an individual has bad training solumg 
his own problems, he will be able to solve the problem 
he will face later as an adult, Students of the core curt i 


lum insist that this is not enou iti Iping 
} gh. In addition to Бер 
the children understand conventional subject matter, ре 1 
ing boys and girls follow their personal interests, p 
solve personal problems, teachers in the core feel that ch 


consider appropriate social Df? 
n Social Studies) and to master soci 


A RESPONSE TO MR. GODDARD 


techniques consistent with the democratic value s stem 

For our purpose the core curriculum is el: with 
those fundamental experiences that originate in our in- 
dividual needs and drives, but m 


ore especially from the 
civic and social needs of individu А 


. А als participatin in our 
democratic society. g 


INEXORABLE PROGRESS. Apparently Mr. Goddard is neither 
prepared for nor in favor of the inevita 


ble, inexorable processes 
of curriculum development. However we deem it unfair to label 


the attendant change anti-intellectual. We deem it unfair to label 
out-of-license teaching, teaching on waiver, and teaching under 
ancillary licenses anti-intellectual. We deem it unfair to include 
the core curriculum as a "vicious" example of things anti-intel- 
lectual. In closing, we would like to recommend for Mr. God- 
dard's reading some of the evaluation reports on the core curricu- 
lum in this and other educational systems, 


WHO GETS THE CREDIT? 


A teacher in Hillside, N. J., supplements his salary by operating a 
bulldozer during vacations. Not long ago he made an application for 
credit to purchase a home, stating that he was a teacher. 

It was turned down. 

The teacher resubmitted the application, this time putting down his 
Occupation as bulldozer operator. 

The application was promptly approved. 


Е —Hillside, N. J., Times 
(Reprinted trom “The Reader's Digest’) 
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ARTHUR GODDARD | 
The New York School of Printing 


" i larify an incid 
his opportunity to С ident 
I am pei iih ma anti-intellectual tendencies е. 
ims : ‘am of the four varieties of the core curriculum 
ibited 1n 


described in a bul de in the interests of brevity left the pre 


опа] excisions made | 
Ел of my views in а highly iu ms iu ex I | 
o» the reader, in a footnote, to a more detailed critica analysis 


i i il, 1952, under the 
i tten for HIGH POINTS 1n Apri ‚ 1952, 
"omo яй өы on the Core Curriculum." Here I shall 
take the liberty of quoting certain excerpts from that earlier 
article which may help to elucidate my position. 


The title might lead one to conclude that I was launching 
an attack on the core curriculum as such. However, I devoted 4 
good part of my text to a discussion of the major ambigue 
that infect the literature on this topic; and I made it clear, bo 
there and in the later essay, that my criticisms were not А 
tended to apply to any form of curricular organization "in whi 


` subjects are taught separately, provided that an appropriate] i 


licensed teacher is assigned to each subject” and that equal im 
is given to each. If this is what is meant by the core curti 
I am heartily in favor of it. 


Regarding my critics’ contention that I have tried to conne 
the core curriculum, in any of its forms, with nineteenth-ce? 
romanticism, I shall simply observe that this idea cannot, 
validly inferred from anything that I have said, explicitly 01 m 
plicitly, in either article. It is significant that this first 201502 


standing on their part is not supported by any quotation 
my writing. 


, 


: : Jl 
1High Points, May, 1956, " Anti-I . hical «s Re 
p. 36. This is the only i-Intellectualism, Mythic i eni 


reference to the core iculum in 
article. — 


. + » p! 
“Core Curriculum Development: Problems and Practices, y 


States Office of Education, 1952, p. 8. 
34 
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EDUCATIONAL MALPRACTICE 


NO GUIDE FOR ALL PATHS. Becaus 
“systematic treatment” of complex phen 
“mutually irreducible categories” 

and the framework" of the vario 
riculum and that the distinction b 
constitutive," my critics think it 

different subjects can be interrelated. Evidently it was not noticed 
that in the earlier essay I said, "Any subject is a potential point 
of departure for amy other.” This is about the most sweeping and 
emphatic statement anybody could make to indicate his belief 
that, as I put it, “an interest in one subject may very well lead 
to an interest in any other." Citing at length a number of exam- 
ples taken from literature and the natural sciences, I went on to 
say, ". .. An awareness” of the potential radiations among dif- 
ferent subjects “must permeate the teaching of every subject. A 
good teacher of any subject must always be sensitive to the pos- 
sible paths of diffusion by which interest in his own subject may 
lead to all other subjects, since it is the common task of good 
teaching in each subject to widen the students’ intellectual hori- 


zons, to stimulate their imaginations, and to encourage their 
creative powers,” 


€ I have said that the 
loména involves certain 
constituting the “foundation 
us studies in the school cur- 
etween them is “absolute and 
necessary to remind me that 


I think I have quoted enough to establish, beyond any pos- 
sibility of misunderstanding, that I nowhere wish to deny that 
subjects can be and indeed should be interrelated. It is also an 
obvious misrepresentation of my position to suggest that it would 
commit me, in the words of my critics, to leaving the individual 
student to “discover” interrelatedness by himself. It is not the 
discovery of this interrelatedness, but the freedom to explore 
It more deeply that, as I pointed out, has to be left to the in- 
dividual, so that he may be permitted to follow where his own 
interests, whether spontaneous or stimulated by his subject teach- 
619, lead him. In the actual process of this exploration, he will be 

in the happy position of a layman among experts in diverse 

elds, each ready, willing, and eager to help him and to teach him 
as much of his (the expert’s) field as the student can learn, while 
at the same time keeping open all avenues leading from one sub- 
— 


* 34 Animadversions on the Core Curriculum,” High Points, April, 1952, 
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be seen, this statement is rather far fto 


4 м 
As сап representation that has been 


has undergone in the 
s on this point. 


ject to another.” 
the distortion it 
iven of my view | 
E itics seem to have overlooked the fact that the Well. 
My critics articular subject makes provision for Motiva, 


t lesson in any p . Suva 
ap lication, and enrichment, in each of or there jg 
= Nen opportunity for cross-references of every kind, not oy 
abun rtu 


| mplex problems of life and to 
E pies ecl vigne аж = the students етае 
Ре Hea do any subject can be competently taught Without 
making these cross-references explicit is not, to my knowledge 
defended by anybody, least of all by me. 


However, I did make a very sharp distinction indeed between | 


suggesting or demonstrating such connections, on the one hand 
and pretending to be able to follow them into alien territory, on 
the other. “Good teaching must be rich enough to stimulate a 


variety of interests; but the same teacher who stimulates thee Ш. 


interests is not necessarily (though he may be in rare instances) 
competent to evaluate the activities in which they culminate.” It 


is one thing to be able to show a person that he stands ati fi / 
crossroads leading in many different interesting directions; ИВ 
quite another to profess to be able to lead him safely down 7 | 


one that he may choose. i 


The truth, which it is the function of the intellect to grasp,’ 


not a seamless fabric. There are intrinsic connections and Ek 
sic distinctions, and if these are disregarded, slurred ovet 


denied, the intellect is deprived of its proper object, which 1$ 
actual order of rea] 


not out of arbitrary 
I pointed out that 
are essentially auto 
mathematics, musi 
among others, con 


invention, but out of evolving experience 
the categories proper to the different $00) 
nomous and irreducible, and that langu? 
c, the graphic arts, and the natural 500 
stitute "distinct fields of learning.” "There $ 


40р, cit, p. 37. 
rs cit, p. 35. 
hur P. Bestor, Jr, “Aimlessness į D 
Month ; › Је Amiessness in Education" The 
1952 | ly, American Association for the Advancement of Science; us 
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things. "The separate disciplines were юр 


ий | 


EDUCATIONAL MALPRACTICE 

Me —— 22сы U 
ple, between aesthetic intuition and 
| etween the historica] sciences and the 
natural sciences, between knowledge of the necessaty and knowl- 


edge of the contingent, and so on. There is no contradiction what- 
soever between the recognition of these and other differences and 
acceptance of the view that one can, at various times, be interested 
in distinct subjects, or kinds of knowledge or experience, to vary- 
ing degrees and that one may extrinsically connect these interests 
in a variety of highly personal ways. The latter fact in no way 
destroys the integrity of each subject, nor does it nullify the essen- 
tial difference between that subject and every other subject, any 
more than the constitutive difference between the sexes is abol- 
ished by the fact that interesting relations sometimes take place 
between them. 


essential difference, for exam 
discursive reasoning, b 


EACH SUBJECT IS A SPECIALTY. An implicit recognition of 
the basic truth of the doctrine here set forth that each subject is 
a specialty, requiring specialized training for its mastery and spe- 
cialized techniques for its teaching’ is provided by the practice 


. of the Board of Examiners of requiring different kinds of prepa- 


ration to teach the traditional subjects, of giving different exam- 
inations for each, and of recommending the issuance of licenses 
explicitly specifying the subjects which one is authorized to teach. 


The teaching profession is not unique in this respect. We 
know, for example, that a close connection exists between physical 
health and mental health; but while we may be willing to accept 
from a general practitioner of medicine the suggestion that our 
condition requires the services of a psychiatrist as a supplement 
to his own, this is far from admitting the competence of either 
one, in the absence of appropriate specialized training, to render 
us the services Gf the other. The same is true of the dentist and 
the Ordinary surgeon, of the therapist and the pharmacist, of the 
Physician and the veterinarian, and of the countless other related 
Specialties into which the division of labor has separated men's 
skills, knowledge, and services. 

According to my critics, I assume “that a teacher assigned to 
teach in two or more subject areas cannot be adequate in them 
es 


"OP. cir, рр, 30-31, for a more detailed discussion of this point. 
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i ‘ate to call my attention to the fa 
n on ыш ol 3 > жш than one subject. In fe at 
vannes T nowhere make the assumption attributed to me, nor 
pem presupposition of anything I have said; ang А 
at z ha e I never denied that teachers can be competent to 
о А ап one subject, but I have explicitly welcomed teache 
of this kind to our school system: "There could, of course, be 
valid objection to the practice of permitting the E teacher to 
teach two distinct subjects, provided that he were duly license din 
both and that he did not give priority (of time or emphasis) 
either. There is, indeed, much to commend such a practice”! | 
then went on to illustrate how our schools could benefit from 
having teachers licensed’ in more than one subject. What I have 
quoted should, I think, be sufficient to demonstrate how far my 
critics are from a correct representation of my stated opinions 
on this point. | 


I did, however, warn against the practice, now becoming all 
too common, of having teachers give instruction in subjects for 
which they are not licensed. I pointed out that "an expert in one 
subject is not, ipso facto, an expert in another, nor is a person 
competent to teach one subject necessarily competent to tead 
another." I find it necessary to repeat this because, obvious though 
it would seem to be, it is overlooked or minimized by those who 
are today prepared to justify out-of-license teaching. Most of us 
are, I think, willing to tolerate the practice as an unfortunatt 


necessity, an expedient resorted to in an emergency when а plop 
erly licensed teacher of the subject 


opinion, is anti-intellectual is the 
of out-of-license teachin 
"overlap" into "b 
teachers licensed in only one sub 


jects аге conceived as absolutely co® ' 
ch case they could, for all practical 


305, cit, p. 29, 
?05. cit., Pp. 32-33, 
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EMERGENCY AND QUACKERY. 

come to realize, rather belatedly, both t 
proving instruction in science and the 

(ie, trained and licensed) teachers of science to do the job. In 
the emergency we are doing the best е 


- we can to plug the ра 
with teachers of other subjects; but when the a of ое 


license teaching in science became known to our leading news- 


Our nation has tecently 
he urgent necessity of im- 
lack of properly qualified 


| papers, it was, quite properly, a topic of scandalized comment, 


and not of self-congratulation. No one acclaimed the "progress" 


` we had thereby made in moving away from the antiquated idea 


that one needs some kind of specialized training in order to teach 
science when one already knows enough to teach music. (After 
all, is not harmony based on physical laws?) Virtually everyone 
realized that it definitely does mot represent progress that many 
students today are being taught chemistry by teachers licensed in 
mathematics. To suggest that science be merged (or, in the cur- 
rently fashionable jargon, "integrated") into some "subject area” 


' in which it would be indistinguishable as such—for example, 


"democratic living" or "consumer problems"—is to sweep the 
whole problem under the rug without offering any real solution. 
Under the circumstances, I think it is perfectly accurate, and not 
at all "unfair," as my critics complain, to characterize as viciously 
and even dangerously anti-intellectual the growing movement to 
destroy the integrity not only of the natural sciences, but of many 
other subjects. Deliberately disregarding the actual differences 
that separate one discipline from another, ignoring the need for 
specialized training in the teaching of each subject, destroying the 
division of labor within the teaching profession, and wrecking the 
Systematic structure of human knowledge is nothing less than a 
repudiation of the scholarly and scientific achievements that un- 
derly the intellectual and technological advances which mankind 
has made through the ages. By analogy with the varieties of med- 
ical malpractice, these pseudo-educational procedures have quite 
Correctly been characterized as quackery in the public schools. 


TEACHING COMPETENCE. 1 am asked the question "How 
much subject matter and methodology must a teacher know in 
Order to teach any subject?” (1 am going to assume that the ques- 
Чоп refers to competent teaching.) This question 1s, It 1s said, 
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; opinion, dangerous, but qi 

"dangerous." It = pe File i that it is vaguely formulate} 
and one reason why 1 is not specified, although It 15 well kno 
The level of em determines the appropriateness of 
ees d iem A question as general as this Cat 
me d only in a general way. For the moment, and until | 
anges : rae is some error in the procedure currently bein 
ree, I am prepared to accept the verdict of the Board 
initis that а person is minimally competent to teach а р. 
ticular subject at a given level after he or she has passed ‘the : 
propriate battery of examinations. Whoever thinks that the Во 
of Examiners is at present setting standards of scholarship and 
methodology that are too high has the burden of the proof in 
this matter, which, I believe, is much too technical to be discussed 
by anyone but an expert. Here I bow to the authorities, but not 
without a readiness to be convinced, by proper evidence, that thg 
may have erred in some particular instance or, what is more to the 
purpose, in some particular subject. Until that evidence is forth 
coming, in my present state of ignorance, I feel that I must accept 
the judgment of what is, at present, the only accredited body for 


certifying in an objective way the competence of our teachers t x 


begin teaching some subject. ` 


THE DIRECTION OF CHANGE. It would lengthen this гер} 
unduly for me to take up once again, after what I have already 
said on the issue, the alleged connection between "democtaj 
the core curriculum criticized here. But ! 
commenting upon my critics’ statement t! 
ed for nor in favor of the inevitable, inex 


and the varieties of 


EDUCATIONAL MALPRACTICE 


-overs from a previous 
› “reactionaries,” etc. 
point out, anti-intel- 


The fact remains, however, that many people are still not ready 


to jump on the bandwagon. If I may judge from the great num-. 


ber of congratulatory letters and telephone calls I received after 
my article on the core curriculum was published, there are many 
teachers, supervisors, superintendents of schools, and college 
professors whose opposition to the present trend is still a factor 
to be reckoned with; and recently several books have been pub- 
lished that have also been highly critical of the fallacies which I 
have attacked. Evidently the battle is by no means over; indeed, 
it would appear to have only just begun. I shall not undertake to 
predict the outcome of this conflict of ideas. It is enough that I 
have tried, and shall continue to try, by all means, to affect the 


result favorably, and to add my voice to the swelling chorus of 
protest. 
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* 
INDUSTRY-EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


i d early in 1 

; tion Committee was forme y in 1955 

An н ри for science and mathematics teach, 

d се The committee organized а pilot program during 

e pian of 1955 in which 3 industrial firms and E Science 
m ying the results of the pilot pro. 


i : | i у. ent 


Program in 1956 in which 17 industrial firms and 25 wd 
participated. The program was highly productive and successful 
The members of the Industry-Education Committee are the 
following: | 
Carlton M. Barlow, Coordinator of College Recruiting, Union Carbide & 
( Carbon Corp. 
© William Т. Cavanaugh, Executive Secretary, Engineering Manpower 
А Commission | 
< Richard Clarke, Personnel Assistant, Sylvania Electric Products 
R. A. Deller, Director of Employment, Bell Telephone Laboratories 


Fred B. Foulk, Committee Executive, Committee on Research, National 
Association of Manufacturers, I-E Steering Committee 


и TAr NY Section ACS Guidance Committee, International 


D. Griffith, Executive Vice-President, NY Board of Trade Inc. 
Maxwell E. Hannum, Educational Director, NAM 
Karl M. Herstein, AIC, President, Herstein Laboratories 


Father George J. Hilsdorf, 
Peter's College 


NY Section ACS Guidance Committee St 


Charles E. Hoppin, Public Information, Consolidated Edison Compe 


Dr. William Jansen, Superintendent of Schools 
*Steering Committee: Fred B. F 
facturers; James H. Stack, epos СЫ 


thington, i T 
d n, Socony-Mobil; Samuel Schenberg, Board of Education, e 
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; National Association of Mao" 
emical Society; Richard V- ais 


THE SUMMER EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM. 


D. B. Keyes, Consultant Research Division, NAM 
Dr. C. Frederick Pertsch, Associate Superintendent 
Harvey Russell, American Cyanamid Co, 


1 Schenberg, Science S i , 
TE Steering Dacumiites "Рег, Board of Education, Chairman 


Fred Schoenberg, Assistant Superintendent, Board of Education 
William Scott, Personnel Manager Research, Interchemical Corp. 


James H. Stack, Managing 


Ad ney Editor, ACS News Service, I-E Steering 


John W. Stuart, Vice President, Personnel, Chas. Pfiz _ 
Donald C. Lum, Personnel Manager а: 


R. V. Worthington, Director of Personnel, Socony Mobil Laboratories 
LE Steering Committee d 


The following report is based upon answers to questionnaires 
sent to the participating firms and teachers early in September. 


Part 1 
Summary of Replies in Employers’ Questionnaires 


Replies were received from the 17 participating firms listed 
below. 
Air Reduction Company Inc. 
Atomic Energy Commission 
The Babcock & Wilcox Company 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc. 
I Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
Colgate Palmolive Company 
Esso Standard Oil Company 
Haskins Laboratories, Inc. 
Herstein Laboratories Inc. 
Interchemical Corporation 
International Nickel Company, Inc. 
Kollsman Instrument Corp. 
National Lead Co. Research 
Laboratories 
Shell Oil Company 
Socony Mobil Oil Company Inc. 
Sylvania Electric Products Inc. 
Western Electric Company 
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d thirty-two teach, 

loved three women an Crs 

These Oey pill the teachers was $450 рег Month o 

The КТ per week. Most of the teachers worked eight o 
roug | 

nine weeks. | м + d b 

& Š to the teachers varied considerably Over 

The work np elds as research, development, control, 

a wide range mathematical surveys, testing, writing of in. 


i lyses, Г 
len М library research, appraisals of research meth. 


ods, etc. | | 
Most of the firms provided a period of orientation to enable 


the teachers to fit into their organizations easily and quickly and 
to learn the extent of their operations. In one company this took 
the form of introductions to associates, а tour of various company 
laboratories in New York and New Jersey and a special luncheon 
attended by members on the highest management level during 
which the nature and requirements of the company s operations 
were presented and explained. 


All the firms reported that frequent conferences were held 
with the teachers both formally and informally. These conferences 
were used to encourage the teacher and to determine the extent 
of his progress. s 


At the close of the summer the firms rated the teachers excel: 


lent or very good. The accomplishment of only one teacher w# 
rated unsatisfactory. 


The success of the summer employment program cao К 
gauged by the fact that thirteen of the seventeen firms decla! А 
that they will participate in the 1957 summer program and fow 
of the firms reported that their 1957 policy had not been det, 
mined at the time the questionnaires were returned. Not 00“ 0 


the firms indicated that it would not participate next $ 


Some firms indicated that they would be willing to ¢™P d 
ecause they felt that such 1€ iyt 
enefits these firms wou der 
period of orientation. All 9, 
should be available for employ? 


ployment would increase the b 
through the reduction of the 
firms agreed that the teachers 


for the two full summer months 
о , 


| 
ЕР 


THE SUMMER EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM — č 
Part 11 


Summary of Replies in Teachers’ Questionnaires 


All of the teachers completed and returned their question- 
naires. 


The teachers were almost unanimous, thirty-four out of thir- 
ty-five, in agreeing that their summer employment would defi 
nitely make them mote effective teachers when they returned to 
their classrooms. The teachers felt that their brief experience in 
industry enabled them to: 


1. Acquire new techniques and procedures. 


2. Appreciate industrial applications and research which 
would enable them to motivate their teaching better. 


3. Acquire new and up-to-date information in science 
and applied mathematics. 


4. Guide their students more effectively toward careers 
in science and mathematics. 


5. Apply scientific principles to practical problems. 


. Suggest changes in syllabi in line with new develop- 
ments. | 


7. Use their experiences to make the work more inter- 
esting for students. 


8. Suggest the need for new equipment to increase the 
effectiveness of the teaching process. 


. Thirty-three of the teachers indicated that they wished to par- 
ticipate in the program again next summer. One said he was not 
sute and the other replied, “Probably.” The feelings of the teach- 
ers could be summed up in the statement of one of them, “It was 
а privilege to have been associated with the men engaged in this 
Company's business." 

The teachers made the following concrete suggestions for the 


improvement of the 1957 program: 
| 45 
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1. Continue the summer employment program on a 


much larger scale. 


2. Secure a more favorable attitude toward hiring 


THE SUMMER EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM 


Summer work gave the teachers an 
the conditions under which teachers in 


opportunity to compare 
School, and scientists in 


industry, work. The following comments indicate that we as 


educators should look into these matters: 


women. 


3. Increase the variety of positions available. 


4. Set the monthly salary rate at 10% of the annual 


salary. 
5. Correlate the teacher's background and interests with 
the summer position. 


6. Suggest to industry the possibility of donating equip- 
ment to high schools. 


7. Provide special lectures for teachers on latest devel- 
opments in science and mathematics. 


8. Assist schools in the development and construction 
of visual aids. 


9. Permit teachers to work for the same firm for 2 or 
more summers vs, rotation of teachers among in- 


dustries to get a better picture of American industry 
as a whole. 


10. Give teachers who worked this summer preference 
for jobs next summer. 


11. re the summer employment program to part-time 
employment on Saturdays during the school yeat. 


12. Provide more Orientatio 


п and more opportunities to 
meet with the top scien ә 


tists and engineers. 


13. LES each teacher participant with a list of pros 
P ‘he employers and types of jobs open. Each 
eacher will then decide which of these will be o 


benefit to him and 
apply accordingly, to the school system and then 


1. “I was impressed with the absence of pressure or strain. 
I experienced less of a strain than in teaching school. 
I did not feel nearly as tired at the end of the day as 
I do when I teach school. I was surprised by the 
efforts to make working conditions pleasant.” 


2. "I appreciate being treated as a competent and re- 
sponsible employee." 


3. “This experience does a great deal toward restoring 
confidence in many teachers in themselves.” 


4. "I appreciate that many difficulties with which teach- 
ers must contend are inherent in the nature of the 
work which they do. Nevertheless, as 1 saw tbe em- 
ployer-employee relationships which seemed to prevail 
at X Company, it occurred to me that the Board of 
Education could do a great deal along these lines. And, 
as at X Company, so in the school system, I am sure 
these efforts would ‘pay off’ in improved teaching 
morale." 


All of the teachers were profoundly grateful for the work and 


“Science teachers have been hungry for this sort of pro- 
gram for a long time. They have a reservoir of technical 
knowledge, talents, and skills, which are rarely or only 
superficially tapped in teaching elementary chemistry or 
physics in the high schools. As a result, science as well as 
other teachers, either consciously or unconsciously, have 
accepted the dictum of Shaw's that ‘Those who can do 
and those who can’t teach.’ It is, therefore, a soul-satisfyen g 
experience to go into tbe field and apply these skills and 
talents which otherwise lie dormant. It 1s a source of satis- 
faction to the teacher and a boost to bis ego to find that 


accomplishments of the Industry-Education Committee. Their 
feelings were expressed by one of the teachers, who wrote: 
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ds on these unique skills and know). 
o the lift m Касаи gets, y gains 

of his students when they tearn that he 
3 um ы! be in demand as a inp om engineer 
and. scientist. The recruitment of more students into the 
technical fields must have its beginnings rs үр teach. 
ers who are themselves stimulated, and А is es of pro- 
gram, it seems 10 me, more than any other thing can do 


just that.” 


he can meet the deman 
edges. .. . In addition t 


MUTUAL ADVANTAGE. The participating industries ang 
teachers are happy with the results. The teachers have gained 
financially and professionally. The industries have indicated that 
they were adequately repaid in professional services. The teach. 
ers report that they will go back to the classroom with more 
enthusiasm and better equipment for their work. Because of their 
summer experience they will be able to offer more convincing 
guidance and contribute directly to the flow of more of our better 
students into careers in science and mathematics. Above all, it has 
served to bring industry and education closer together to their 
mutual advantage. 


Meeting Shortages in Scientific Manpower 


The Advisory Committee on Science Manpower was formed 
by Hon. Charles H. Silver, President of the New York City Board 
of Education, and Dr. William Jansen, Superintendent of Schools 
to recommend measures which could be employed by the "mes 
to overcome shortages in scientific manpower facing education 
and industry today. This problem has many facets and this com- 
mittee attacked them along two broad lines. In the first place, 
the committee, through the recommendations which follow, at- 
tempted to provide a suitable climate which would attract gifted 
and average college-bound students into the science and mathe- 
matics departments in our high schools with the expectation that 
careful selection, thorough preparation, and good guidance would 
provide the necessary stimulation for an adequate number of 
them to specialize in the scientific, engineering, and science-and- 
mathematics-teaching professions. In the second place, the com- 
mittee attempted to provide a suitable climate which would at- 
tract science teachers and would enable them to grow profession- 
ally and be contented and respected in their chosen profession. 

The committee recognized the fact that an adequate salary 
was one of the most important factors contributing to a suitable 
environment and it must reflect general economic conditions as 
well as the status, preparation, and professional competence of 
the teachers. 


The recommendations and implementation procedures are set 
forth below. They have been divided into two parts. Part I con- 
tains 15 recommendations which, in the judgment of the com- 
mittee, are crucial and call for immediate action by the Superin- 
tendent of Schools. Part II also contains 15 recommendations 
some of which, in the opinion of the committee, although impor- 
tant, are not crucial at this time. Other recommendations are long 
tange in nature and should be started as soon as possible. All 
recommendations in Part II are submitted to the Superintendent 
of Schools for implementation after the completion of the pro- 
Bram outlined in Part I. 


*By the Advisory Committee on Science Manpower. : 
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1. Postpone preservice educa- 


50 


PARTI 


A. Recommendations. designed 
to increase the supply of 
secondary school science, 
mathematics and engineer- 
ing teachers and to utilize 
the present staff more ef- 
fectively. 


Recommendations Implementation Procedures 


1. Board of Superintendents 


cation course requirements 
for a science and mathe- 
matics substitute’s license 
to enable the immediate 


should amend the existing 
by-laws accordingly. Board 
of Examiners should con- 
duct examinations in the 
senior year of the appli- 


. Encourage qualified and 


employment of college 


graduates. cants and promulgate the 


list of successful candidates 


1.1 Require each substi- efore June 1 of each year. 


tute to take a mini- 
mum of 6 semester 
hours in approved 
courses each year to 
qualify for the annual 
renewal of his license. 


1.2 Permit the substitute 
to become eligible to . 
take the examination 
for a regular teacher 
upon the completion 
of 24 semester hours 
in approved courses. 


2. Kg-6 teachers can qualify, 
through regular examina 
tions, to teach in the junior 
or senior high schools. 1° 
encourage them to do 50 


interested elementary 
school teachers to take ex- 
aminations to teach science 
and mathematics in the 


MEETING SHORTAGES IN SCIENTIFIC MANPOWER 


ыл 


junior and senior high 
schools. 


. Add an additional period 


of science or mathematics 
where necessary to the pro- 
gram of a highly qualified 
teacher and compensate 
him on a pro rata basis. 


3. 


— 


successful teachers should 
be advanced one step in 
salary scale. 


This should be done upon 
the written approval of the 
associate superintendent 
only when the principal 
certifies that a vacancy ex- 
ists for which he has been 
unable to secure a teacher. 


B. Recommendations designed 


to improve the effectiveness 
of science teachers in the 
classroom and to raise their 
morale. 


. Provide more laboratory 


assistants for assignment to 
senior high schools and to 
junior high schools. 


. Better supervision of sci- 


ence teaching at all levels. 
More time for supervision 
should be permitted each 
Chairman to take care of 
the increased load. 


4. The license requirements 


for the laboratory assistant's 
position should be modi- 
fied in order to secure an 
adequate number of labora- 
tory assistants for the jun- 
ior and senior high schools. 
(See Memorandum of the 
Supervisor of Science, dated 
January 18, 1955.) 


. In recognition of the added 


burden of supervising large 
numbers of substitute 
teachers on probationary li- 
censes, the number of such 
substitute teachers and sub- 
stitute laboratory assistants 
and teachers on probation- 
ary licenses should be mul- 
tiplied by two in determin- 
ing the allowances for 
chairmen. This change can 
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* Wider us 


‚ Improve and ext 


АП Board of Education in- 
service training should be 
carefully planned, subsi- 
dized, and supervised. Su- 
pervisors and competent 
teachers giving these 
courses should be compen- 
sated. А special fund 
should be established for 
this purpose. 


Provide summer employ- 
ment for science and math- 
ematics teachers and for 
interested students through 
the cooperation of indus- 
try. (I-E Committee) 


- Provide television recep- 


tion for all schools and 
Provide model lessons as 
useful in-service training. 
ОГ use of radio and tel- 
Evision would bring impor- 
fant scientific lessons to the 
attention of pupils, 


end the 


Sclence program in the ele- 
mentary schools, 


. Provision for sy 


‘Science, the Directg 


Сп ГОНІ February D. | 
J 3» ái 


be made by the h; 
division, 7 < ЧЕ 


Ch sem 
should be inclu de Pis 


next budget. Instructg, 6 
such courses must E 
proved by the Directoy 


^ С" t of 
service Training, and In 


appropriate division. 


. The Industry - Education | 


Committee has а Summer 
employment program in 
operation for teachers. Dr. 


Mervin J. Kelly, President | 


of Bell Telephone Labor 
tories Inc, will head a 
committee to employ inter 
ested science students dur 
ing the summer months 


. Provision for the necessa] 
equipment and servi | 
should be included in ё ( 
next budget. The Direct" 


of Science, Audio-Vis 


Aids, and Broadcast 


п 10 
should be called ури " 


study this recommen® и а 


es ы 
and to draw up the i { 


sary plans to impleme 


. Implement the pfP тЫ 


Science program for 
elementary schools. 


@ 
9.1 Provide adequate jj. 


5...0 of 
ence training f 


10. Improve and extend the 10. 


science program in the 
junior high schools. 
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elementary school 
teachers, 

9.2 Provide first-hand sci- 
ence experiences for 
all students, including 
demonstrations and 
laboratory work. 

9.3 Provide the necessary 
science facilities and 
materials to carry out 
an effective science 
program. 

9.4 Require a basic course 
of all prospective ele- 
mentary teachers in 
content and techniques 
for teaching elemen- 
tary science. 


Implement the proposed 

revised science program for 

the junior high schools. 

10.1 Utilize the “option- 
al” periods to provide 
an enriched science 
program for gifted 
students. 

10.2 Require three 45- 
minute periods of 
general science in the 
7th and 8th years 
and five 45-minute 
periods in the 9th 
year. 

10.3 Require a familiarity 
with laboratory tech- 
niques as part of the 
examination for a li- 
cense to teach gen- 
'eral science, 
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11. 


12. 


13. 


C. Recommendations designed 
to encourage all students in 
high school to study more 
science and to guide those 
students who are capable 
and interested toward ca- 


reers in science. 


A comprehensive and in- 
tensive guidance program 
should be introduced by 
the Division of Guidance 
to assist students and teach- 
ers. Pamphlets prepared 
for distribution to students 
should be written in a lan- 
guage that students can un- 
derstand. Make available 
to students and teachers 
science and engineering ca- 
reer booklets provided by 
scientific and engineering 
societies, MCA, NAM and 
many industries. Also stress 
need for technicians, 


Require all academic stu- 
dents to take a minimum 
of two years of science in 
grades 10, 11, and 12. One 
of these sciences should be 
a physical science, 


Raise the units required for 
graduation from 18 to 19 
units to avoid conflicts 
with other subject areas 
Bright, able students should 
€ permitted to carry 6 in. 
stead of 5 majors, 


11. The program should B 


prepared and implemente 
jointly by the Director of 
Science and the Assistant 
Superintendent in Charge 
of Guidance. 


approval is required. 


13. Same as 12. 


IGH POINTS [February 195 T 
Ш 7 Si 


12. Board of Superintendents | 


ae; 


MEETING SHORTAGES IN SCIENTIFIC MANPOWER____ — 
14. Introduce an “Academic 


15. 


Diploma Science Major" 
which will call for four 
years of science and a mini- 
mum ОЁ three years of 
mathematics to encourage 
the study of science. 


Encourage pupils' interest 

in science and mathematics 

through appropriate, chal- 
lenging, and satisfying ac- 
tivities. 

15.1 Encourage participa- 
tion in fairs, career 
conferences, junior 
scientific societies, 
and science project 
scholarship contests. 


15.2 Provide lectures on 
timely subjects in sci- 
ence and technology 
to groups of high 
school students in a 
high school auditori- 
um. The lecturers 
should be selected 
carefully on the basis 
of their past experi- 
ence and ability to 
interest students. À 
series of 8 lectures 
should be planned. 


15.3 Provide trips to in- 
dustries, scientific 
laboratories and mu- 
seums to stimulate 
the scientific interests 
of the students. 


14. Same as 12. 


15. Activities should be 


planned, organized, and co- 
ordinated by the Director 
of Science and his staff. 
Sponsors of these activities 
should be carefully selected 
and paid. Active coopera- 
tion of industry and pro- 
fessional societies should 
be secured. 

Utilize afternoon recreation 
centers and evening high 
schools as meeting places 
for science clubs and other 
science activities. 

Leading scientific and edu- 
cational magazines and 
periodicals should be added 
to all high school libraries. 
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IGH POINTS {February ву) | 
PART II 


А, Recommendations designed 
to increase the supply of 
secondary school scence, 
mathematics and Wr " 
ing teachers and to utilize 
the present staff more effect- 


MEETING SHORTAGES IN SCIENTIFIC MANPOWER 


5. Appoint, assign and trans- 
fer qualified science teach- 
ers to schools where their 
special training and skills 
will be utilized to the full. 


5. Appoint a committee to 
represent the high school 
and personnel divisions to 
consider carefully appoint- 
ments from new lists and 
transfers from one school 
to another. 


ively. B. Recommendations designed 

| tation Prol to improve the effectiveness 
Recommendations Implementa cedures of science teachers in the 

1. Encourage married women 1. Board of, Superintendent E and to raise tbeir 

. Enc : А morale. 
to return to teaching on approval is required, | 
art-time basis if necessary. . A handbook on science 6. Request the Curriculum 
Р 2. Board of Superintendeny teaching should be avail- Division, with the coopera- 

2. Permit and encourage re- . st approve changes in able for each new teacher. tion of the Director of Sci- 
tired teachers, pem Bon М. = Approval of It should include materials = appoint a commit- 

ineers, and qualifie : " P : ethodology, facilities tee for this purpose. 
E indios el in- the State Commissioner is mé = к ш er P 
= E H 
dustry to teach on a part- also required. orientation with the Board 
time basis. | of Education and the State 
; ; 7 d Education Department. 

3. Recommend the inclusion 3. Recommendation. Es P "—Ó 
of education and methods be made to the Joint . A science consultant should . Board A , oie i 
courses for qualified per- of Staff. be assigned to the office of approval 1s required. 
sonnel in the armed ser- each field assistant super- 
vices to interest, stimulate, intendent. — 
and guide enlisted person- . Provide science supervis- 8. Board of p red 
nel for the teaching profes- огу positions for the ele- e by И i is re- 

4 Sion. я mentary and junior high Change in by-law 

‚ Provide auxiliary person- 


nel in the schools to elimi- 
nate the supervision of the 
lunchroom, study halls, and 
the corridors by teachers, 
thus providing them with 


4. 


; dents 
Board of Superinten - 


approval is required. 
itorial duties should A 
separated from profess! 
duties. 


schools. Make science 
teachers in all divisions 
eligible for these positions. 


- Encourage science teachers 


to keep professionally alert 


quired. 


. 9.1 Provide refresher cour- 


ses to keep science 


н up-to-date 
; to advances being made in m in sci- 

an extra period for consul- their field of specialization М 

enon with students and and in the field of educa- ence. 

other duties connected with 


their classwork, 


tion. 


9.2 Provide scholarships 
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10. All laboratory work should 


11, 


12. 


have 2 periods, minimum 
80 minutes; more experi- 
ence on an individual basis 
is required. 


Keep class registers down 
to 22. 


Science rooms, where pos- 
sible, should become the 
rooms of individual teach- 
ers. There should be in- 
centive for the teachers to 
maintain a science atmos- 


10. 


11. 


12. 


and grants to | 


year, Summer 
sabbatical leave, X 


9.5 Encourage acti 
memberships in Я" 
апа National, 
tional and , 
societies, 


9.4 Encourage Public. 


cations of articles “| 
science education bl 


HIGH Роїмт$ and 
other educational and 


professional још | | 
9.5 Confer citations ad | 


awards for distinguish 


ed teaching of scene | 


and mathematics. 


Divisional approval is re 


quired. It can be accom 
plished by assigning teat 
ers to 4 classes for? 
periods instead of 5 clas 
for 25 periods per W% 
This method requires m% 
teachers апа bud 

provision for them. 


This requires more 
ers and budgetary 
sion for them. 5 
Requires careful раш, 
by principals and € 

of departments. 


pro 


Oca] | | 


Сеп 


tead 


13. 


14. 


15. 


phere through the use of 
charts, exhibits, and other 
scientific displays. 


C. Recommendations designed 
to encourage all students in 
high school to study more 


` science and to guide those 


students who are capable 
and interested toward ca- 
reers in science, 


Require all General and 
Commercial students to 
take a minimum of one 
year of science in the 10th, 
11th, or 12th year. Add an 
additional general science 
course in 10th year to meet 
this requirement. 


Provide adequate scholar- 
ships in college to permit 
gifted students to remain in 
school and devote their 
full time toward speciali- 
zation in the fields of sci- 
ence and mathematics. 


Science talent must be 
identified as early as possi- 
ble. Adequate records 
should be kept of science- 
talented pupils in the ele- 
mentary, junior high, and 
senior high schools. Teach- 
ers should be alerted so 
that homogeneous groups 
in special classes could be 
organized. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


Request the Curriculum 
Division to appoint a com- 


| mittee to prepare such a 


course of study with the 
cooperation of the Direc- 
tor of Science. 


Advocate and seek ad- 
ditional national and state 
aid. Encourage more indus- 
tries to grant scholarships 
to worthy students. 


Institute testing programs 
at the 6th, 9th, and the 
close of the 11th year lev- 
els to identify scientific and 
mathematical interests and 
aptitudes. Students should 
be grouped homogeneous- 
ly where possible and pro- 
vided with instruction 
geared to their abilities and 
interests. The Bureau of 
Educational Research 
should be consulted. 
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___ —HIGH POINIS (В e 
Advisory Committee on Science Manpower 


John R. Dunning, Chairman 
Samuel Schenberg, Executive Secretary 
Dr. J. Darrell Barnard, Professor of Science Education, New York 
"University 
Dr. Joseph W. Barker, 
Miss Florence S. Beaumont, 
Division | 
Dr. Edwin S. Burdell, President, The Cooper Union 
Mr. William Cavanaugh, Executive Secretary of the Eng. Man 
Commission, N. Y. | ў 
Hon. Andrew С. Clauson, Jr., Member, Board of Education 


President, Research Corporation | 
sociate Superintendent, Elementa, | 
As pe , у Stoy 


Dr. Joseph С. Cohen, Dean of the Division of Teacher Education of te | | 


Municipal Colleges (Alternate: Dr. Abraham Raskin) | 

Dr. John F. Conroy, Associate Superintendent, Junior High School Dii 
sion | 

Dr. John R. Dunning, Dean of the School of Eng. of Columbia Universin, 
Chairman 

Dr. Frederick L. Fitzpatrick, Professor of Science Education, Teaches 
College i 

Dr. Leonard J. Fliedner, Principal of Stuyvesant High School 


Mr. Harland C. Forbes, President, Consolidated Edison Company a 


New York 


Dr. Jacob I. Hartstein, Dean, Graduate School, LIU; Mayor's Committ 


on Scholastic Achievement 
Dr. William Jansen, Superintendent of Schools 


Dr. Mervin J. Kelly, President, Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc. (Ае 
nate: Mr. Frank D. Leamer, Personnel Director ) 


Father Joseph А "e 
= à ae Director of the Seismic Observatory, Fordham 


Mr. John E. McKeen, President, Chas, Pfizer & Co., Inc. ( Alternate d 


Dr re с Stuart, Vice-President, Personnel) 

Mr. Wilh e Principal of High School of Science 

Dr. E "ees н er Sr Brooklyn Technical High school js 
Dr. Charles F. Ra apes. Associate Superintendent, High School DW 
Mr. Samuel Sche ы Vice-President, Board of Education | 
Mr. Fred чечи ана а. Sites, Bonnike Secr 
Hon. Charles H, Silver, —À Superintendent, High School Div 


Mr. Julian Street, Jis € Board of Education—ex officio 


Speci ; à ‘ tes 
Corporation, Pres,, are Assistant—Education, United St? 
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Subcommittees 


, Curriculum Improvement 


Dr. Leonard J. Fliedner, Chairman Principal, Stuyvesant High School 


Dr. J. Darrell Barnard Professor of Science Education, 


Mr. Alfred D. Beck 
Miss Ethel F. Huggard 


JHS Supervisor of Science, B of E 


Associate Supt., Curriculum Div., 
Bof E 


Mr. Samuel Namowitz 
Mr. Dirck Stamler 


Dr. Louis Teichman 


Principal, JHS 37 Bronx 
Principal, PS 75 Manhattan 


Science Chairman, George. Wash- 
ington HS (assigned to JHS 17 
Manhattan) 


Teaching Improvement 


Dr. Frederick L. Fitzpatrick, Chmn. Prof. Science Ed., Tchrs. Col., Col. 
Univ. 


Principal, JHS 135 Bronx 


Associate Supt., Personnel Div., B 
of E 


Dr. Maurice U. Ames 
Dr. Edmund J. Gannon 


Elementary Sup. of Science, B of E 
Principal, JHS 126 Brooklyn 
Professor of Physics, CCNY 


Principal, William C. Bryant High 
School 


Mr. Harry Milgrom 
Mr. James G. Murray 
Dr. Henry Semat 

Mr. Walter H. Wolff 
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Identification and Motivation of Science Taleg; 


Mr. Fred Schoenberg, Chairman Assistant Supt. HS Diy, p 


Mr. Glenn O. Carter 


Of р 
President, American Insti 
NYC stitute of 


; A Science Chairman А 
Mr. Darwin S. Levine goce HS E Washington 
Mr. Francis S. Mosely 
Mr. Abraham N. Neuwirth 
Hon. Charles H. Silver 


Mr. Alfred J. Sirutis 


Principal, Newtown High Schoo} 
Principal, PS 129 Brooklyn | 
President, Board of Education 


Assistant to Principal, 
Brooklyn м» ЛЕШ 


Dr. Wayne J. Wrightstone Director, Ed. Research, B of E 


Role of Industry and Colleges 


Dr. Mervin J. Kelly, Chairman 


Dr. Cecil L. Brown Manager, Scientific Liaison, Eso | 
Res. Co. 
Mr. Harland C. Forbes President, Consolidated Edison - 
i Company 
Dr. Raymond E. Kirk Dean, Graduate School, P olytechal 
Inst. 
Dr. Alexander Marion Professor of Chemistry, Que? 
— College ) 
. William Pabst Principal, Brooklyn Technical Hip 
School 
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Films of Special Interest 


ANOTHER COUNTY HEARD FROM 


When the New York Film Critics awards for the best 
ictures of 1956 were published shortly after Christmas, we were 
holed up under a tree at some distance from Broadway, enjoying 
a natural wide-screen panorama whose charm owed nothing to 
Todd AO. Watching a spaniel worry a dead crayfish and de- 
sultorily reading in an impertinent book of history called 1066 
and All That, we were moved to try to reconstruct our own list 
of memorable moments from films of the past year. 

The operative word in this essay, as in 1066 and All That, is 
“memorable.” These are not perhaps the scenes, the figures, and 
the creative works that best deserve citation; but these are the 
ones we remembered under that tree. And what sticks in the 
mind of your film nut, irrational though it may be, has possible 
interest, we hope, for other film nuts. 


LA STRADA came first to mind. Italian-made, it still was 
without English titles when we first saw it in a projection room 
(that was the summer of 1955); yet it was part of us from the 
beginning. “. . . Language could not carry illogicality in its bosom 
for long without destroying itself. But these successions of im- 
ages, to which no absolute meaning is attached, which are not 
tied by the old strings of thought—why should they bother about 
logic? . . . Dear optical illusion, you belong to me. Mine is that 
recreated universe whose most enchanting aspects I explore at 
my pleasure" (René Clair, Les Cabiers du Mois, 1925). In 
Federico Fellinís world of itinerant strong man (Anthony 
Quinn), simple-minded girl (Giulietta Masina) and philosophical 
down (Richard Basehart), we found the pure magic, the almost 
Supernatural quality of cinema. We wandered off the road with 
Gelsomina and were not surprised to find whatever she found 
("Poetry is not something you seek, it is something you find”), 
though we could never tell in advance what it would be; we were 
in perfect readiness, at the last moment of the film, for the tears 
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ch her brutish companion, at the edge 
sea after her death, realized the mL er fs and шумер 
experience understood too late. The last few minute, E of 


STRADA we put in recollection with the last scene 


and the cry with whi 


MOBY DICK, next—for that “strange, strange Sea" for 
color, the sense of Melville in the Father Mapple sermon, 
intense pleasure of watching John Huston grappling with « 
whale to his own taste. 


In RICHARD Ш, the real Richard in the movies and not у 


TV in black and white with Pontiac, we relished Olivier’s Snake | 
like brilliance, the dozen moments of diabolical filmic cunning | 


the magnificently-spoken Gielgud dream scene. 


AROUND THE WORLD IN 80 DAYS is really fun..Cantin- 


flas arriving on the back of an ostrich in the Allabahad ticket 
office; Fernandel repeating "Cook's?" in rubber-mouthed аша 


ment from the perch of a Paris hansom cab; David Niven with 1 


his top hat tied firmly under his Victorian chin, enjoying бш 
during a high gale on a windswept deck; Victor McLaglen and 
de entire crew tearing apart a schooner to provide fuel for tht 
Ja lap; Hermione Gingold at a London sidewalk café table 
р ш. E bet from a formerly well-filled stocking; Dieci 
ning up i > ; 

С rescuing the es а frontier saloon, and Col. Tim Mc! 
A es as ever, on а fantastic transcontinental train. ТЇЁ 

come n "e T perfect bits in this delightful spoof. Many mor 
› Dut we shouldn't spoil the surprises for уой. 


«eei 


di 
v m 


unconvincing visual effe 


condition of En d 


the uniforms wor 
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FILMS OF SPECIAL INTEREST. 
—— ÉL 


Russians in WAR AND PEACE, As someone very irreverent has 


ointed out before us, the dry-cleaning men 
siones at Borodino. 5 were the real camp 


Figures on our 1956 landscape: Ingrid Bergman moving as 
magnificently as ever through the vehicle of ANASTASIA; James 
Dean discovered at camera-rise in GIANT, slouched like a desert 
sculpture of undeniable originality and force; the huge masked 
celebrants of Tyrone Guthrie's mass-like film of OEDIPUS REX; 
Galina Ulanova dancing in THE BALLET OF ROMEO AND 

IET; the entire cast of the new Pagnol film from Daudet’s 
LETTERS FROM MY WINDMILL; Judy Holliday in THE 
SOLID GOLD CADILLAC; Anthony Quinn in LUST FOR LIFE. 


Part of the nightmare, glimpsed and mercifully not memor- 
able: the wasted talents of four superb actors and a gifted director 
in Tennessee Williams’ meretricious BABY DOLL, as silly a 
piece of pointless, mindless and heartless work as the screen has 
seen this or any other year; the length, the interminable length, 
of all the “big” pictures, paralyzing the viewer au fond as well 
as in most other ways. 


And so to 1957. Anybody want to go to the movies? 


RUTH M. GOLDSTEIN Abraham Lincoln High School 
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Education in the News 


“Tell me thy company, and I will tell thee what thou E 


The pastures of higher education grow greener every 


The combination of good marks and a record of broad p anis | 


tion in high school life is ап almost unbeatable formula fy 
admission to a college of outstanding merit. That is, almost, Th 


are other qualifications, the most important being money. It су | 
the equivalent of a Cadillac and a half to send junior to an e 


of-town college—and only slightly less if he becomes a strap 
hanger on the subway circuit. The local, public colleges cost les 
and represent a level that most teacher families can afford, a 
though by no means all. 


Other limitations are geographical location, the number of | 


applications to a given college from a given high school and, in 
some cases, ethnic and national origin of the applicant. 


But the picture is not so dark for a bright young manu | 
woman: there are hundreds of scholarship opportunities. If yo | 


аге a college adviser or a parent who has won the "purple heat 
on this barricade, you know all about it. Everyone knows abot 
the major scholarships, but there are hundreds of offbeat go 
mines of various sizes and dimensions. There are, in addition, Joan 


plans, work plans, pay-as-you-go plans, mortgage plans, and 4f 
insurance plans. 


. . as 

The ones that intrigue me are the plans which mandaté s 
prerequisites for scholarship qualification, race, creed, fa 

occupation, war record 


are others. Nearly every ca i i i 
tegory in the occupational index 
a substantial scholarship, i d 


in full or part to the 5005 
daughters of parents wh OF part, etc., pe sol! 
o earn their bread i except thé 
and daughters of teachers, d in them p 


I am told that the son of a 
prefabricated admission card 
discerned from the many refe 
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EDUCATION IN THE NEWS... 


for deserving Explorer Scouts that 4 


| 10ге pplication to а college of 
which a close relative 1s an alumnus or alumna is almost as good 
as being in the social register, Colleges are even curious about 
the alma mater of the character reference, meaning me. On such 
occasions how often have I wished—for the sake of adding weight 
to my encomiums—that I had been a roommate of Stover at 


Yale. I do the best I can with my wanderjabr in Europe. 


Now we members of the teaching profession represent the 
largest single body of literate, educated people in America. If, 
among our several functions, is the passing on of the accumulated 
knowledge and the finest hours of our heritage, we ourselves 
represent about the largest chunk of heritage within gunshot. It 
seems logical to me that some assistance should be directed toward 
this significant body in passing on the already established, truly 
conservative traditions and mores of a democratic society. 


The sons and daughters of teachers among the national citi- 
zenry do receive their fair share of scholarships. But few, if any, 
national institutions make a direct contribution toward the higher 
education of the children of pedagogues. And this, it seems to me, 
is not only unfair, but economic waste. We schoolmasters and 
schoolmarms may be compared to a vast, healthy, national forest 
preserve, We have passed the test of service and endurance. Our 
progeny, be they brilliant or average college material, bring to 
the national scene established experience in cultural and demo- 
cratic living. This forest should be preserved further, in the inter- 
est of the national good, by direct scholarships. For it is one of 
the ironies of our time that most college-educated teachers cannot 
afford to send their children to college. 


The subject of scholarships has been treated in Boy's Life, 
for December, 1956, in an article entitled, "College Education 


= Free,” by Stanley Pashko. Some significant excerpts follow 
elow: 


. . . Recently, some of the odder scholarships have 
been getting a lot of publicity... . You shouldn't count 
on them any more than you would count on having a 
TURNER unknown, rich uncle leave you a million dol- 
ars, 
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Among . . . unusual scholarships is one oben d 
Boston newsboys. Another is a Murphy scholars $ жу 
to any young man named Murphy who needs qig. Р 
also is a different Murphy scholarship at Соте) „3% 
is only for male students of East St. Louis, Ilinois 


‚.. There are also dozens of nationality scholarship ; 


such as the one for a student of Polish extraction at Nor Aa 


western University, of Czech extraction at Ilinois, of GA 
man origin at the University of Pennsylvania, . IN : 


... Probably the prize for unusual scholarships ош] 
go to the Lithopolis Scholarship available to any опе who 
lives in the town of Lithopolis, Ohio, population around 
300. A wealthy citizen left ber entire estate for this pup. 


pose and, so far, any high school graduate who wanted 4 
higher education got it, 


The scholarship at Dartmouth which must be given to 
an American Indian in order to fulfill certain conditions 
of that university's charter is closely paralleled by Indian 


scholarships at Michigan, Cornell, and other centers of 
learning, . . . | 


. . . Most £ 


like the Lou Gehrig Memoria] Scholarship at Columbia 
University... , 


In New York there ^ 

; ; ks are now 500 new scholat 
т carrying а $500 annual grant to students planning 10 
7 engineering, chemistry, physics or mathematics. 


Th 

: sei алб» only to students whose parents have 
e mcome balance on their state income returns 0 

$7,000 or less, . - 


JO each, to encourage 79 
7 native state. " 


‚ ‚+. Remember, thoy in your 
7 hough, that while the schools in 9% 
State are trying hard to keep you there, Memor also ery 


EDUCATION IN THE NEWS 


ndividually sbonsored grants are open to dh 


_————..... 
to attract students from out of the state in order to have 

as diversified a student body as possible |. | if you can’t 
find what you want near home, try another section of the 
country. s. 


.. +A tremendous number of awards come directly 
from industries, associations of manufacturers, and labor 
unions in these industries, Many grants are outright gifts 
to NU to be given out at the discretion of the school 
itself, ... 


... There are such a great number of concerns offering 
scholarships that is impossible to list them all. Here is just 
a tiny sampling: 


Union Carbide and Carbon Company 
Standard Oil Company 
Kroger Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Food Fair Stores 
Sears-Roebuck 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company 
Montgomery Ward Company 
Tniernasional Harvester 
Kraft Foods Company 
Michigan State Banking Federation 
Union Pacific Railroad Company 
Aluminum Company of America 
Lockheed Aircraft 
General Electric 
Radio Corporation of America 
Some of these firms offer hundreds of scholarships and 
many of them have special funds available to children of 


employees... . 
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For the teacher-parent who must face the problem 5» 
later, study of the following books may prove helpful, to 


Lovejoys Complete Guide to American Colleges 
and Universities 


Scholarships and Fellowships: Bulletin 1951: No, 
16. U.S. Office of Education 


Fine’s American College Counselor and Guide 


Scholarships, Fellowships and Loans, by S. Nor. 
man Finegold 


Your Opportunity, by Theodore S. Jones 


Research Sponsored by Industry Through Scholar- 
ships, Fellowships and Grants, by National 
Research Council 


How to Afford That College Education, by George 
Adams 


Opportunities in Inter-Racial Colleges, by R. L. 
Plaut 


Study Abroad, A UNESCO publication 


JACOB A. ORNSTEIN East Elmhurst Junior High School, Ques 


Chalk Dust 


Have you developed a teaching technique that you would like 
ро share with your colleagues? You can share it by sending a brief 
description (300-350 words) to Irving Rosenblum, P.S. 4 Man- 
hattan 2. 


FAIR DEAL 


Playing cards in school? Unheard of! Yet in our class it’s a 
popular and educational pastime. 


The game is called casino—chips, cards, and all. We made 
the cards from oak-tag, 312 x 5. On each card we wrote one num- 


ber in black crayon. The numbers range from 1-100. There are 


four players. The dealer deals 4 cards to the player and places 
4 cards, number up, on the table. 


The idea of the game is to match a number in the hand with 
two or more on the table. Assume that the player has an eight in 
his hand and there are a 6 and a 2 on the table. Through addition 
he can add: 6 plus 2 equals 8. He picks up the cards from the 
table and takes one chip. The player with the most chips wins. 


This game must be used to reinforce all fundamental facts 
of addition, multiplication, and division. Later on, all these basic 
facts can be used in one game, to match the number in the 
player's hand. Let us assume that a player has the number 18 in 
his hand and on the table, face up, are numbers 3 and 6. Through 
multiplication he may pick up the 3 and 6 because 3 x 6 equals 
18. If there had been a 21 and 3 on the table, he could have 
picked these up since 21 minus 3 equals 18. Had there been a 
2 and a 36 on the table, the player could have picked these up 
since 36 divided by 2 equals 18. 


As catds are needed, the dealer deals them from the pack, 
Cards at a time. 
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High Points of Humor 


IDIOM'S DELIGHT 


Foreign Language Study in Elementary Schools 1 ; 
1.5. Culture.—News Headline. 7 ols Is Trend in 


O little children, all a-glow, 

So tender and so very young: 
Your speech unerringly will grow, 

If you but have the proper tongue. 
So open wide and we will pour in 
A language cultural and foreign. 


Can you hablar some bits of Spanish, 
And conjugate estar and ser?— 

| Linguistic errors soon you banish, 

S And ecstasy will be your share. 

In time you will not slur or stammer, 

But speak with pure Castilian grammar. 


Think belli thoughts as you grow up, 
In beautiful Italian phrases, 
And you will presto learn to sup 
On eloquent parental praises. 
Prima you may drink chianti; 
In high school, fountainfuls of Dante. 


What magic mots are more alluring 

Than those in French so nicely shaded? 
What adjectives plus reassuring 

Than those with subtle wit unjaded? 
Just pay attention and savor 
The sauce with saucy Gallic flavor. 


Now deutsche sentences are tough: 

You fracture teeth when them you utter. 
But nachdem you have learned enough, 

You will pronounce without a stutter. 
A molar lost in the endeavor?— 
Du bist (in German) very clever! 


No use trying to cut class anymore; they've got us covered 


"EU 
Cartoon by Rob „дий! " 
у Kobert LeBar, Pupil of School of 1 
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From variously foreign pages, 

The budding mind is gently bid 
To move in sure, progressive stages 

То possum, potes, quts and quid. 
Let all good children try to fatten 
Upon the roughage food of Latin. 


Who has thumon and knows no fear, 
He has not very far to seek; 
He tunes an aoristic ear 


To sweet and sophos-sounding Greek. 


O nothing actually curbs 
A child from living Attic verbs! 


From part of speech to part of speech, 
From golden phrase to lyric line, 
The languages the teachers teach 
Will work their blissful anodyne. 
Replete with rich, exotic knowledge, 
In time, you'll surely get to college. 


And there, with wisdom unadjourned, 
Surrounded by your verbal peers, 
The English that you never learned 
Will soon assail your tender ears. 
Still, one can master, if he grows, 
The foreign flavor of its prose. 


Moral With Poetic Feet 


O pedagogs, it's nice to soar 
n realms of philologic blue; 
But walking Shouldn't really bore— 
And it is rather useful, too. 
And when you walk, I've always found, 
It's best to stand on English ground. 


р 90 
Fort Hamilton High 


3) 


d 


ломе DELIGHT а 


AND FURTHERMORE ... 


Farther and further, 
Further and farther— 

To decide which is right 
Is too much of a bother. 


—A. S. FLAUMENHAFT 


"Faster! Faster!" Cried Alice 


. Reading experts at Purdue University assert that most business men, 
like most U. S. adults, let their eyes crawl over a page of type at the pace 
of a seventh-grade pupil—250 words a minute. Ап executive shoul be 
able to read 550 words a minute these days or he will be "handicapped", 
Say the experts, when trying to assimilate the contents of a newspaper 
column. Proper pace for a capable business reader should be just a little 
slower, about 400 words a minute. 
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PRINTING EDUCATION WEEK. 


When we аге fresh from a summer vacation, the ney, 
term usually begins with high hopes and bright ideas to aie 
life and added interest to the same subject matter taughe ® 
same surroundings, with all the other conditions becom 


$ : to 
a different trimming to freshen up a lesson, a project, or an- 44 


that has been done many times in the past. With such : my E 


iic ene " 
meaning intention in mind we planned our annual “fies, 


earlier than usual. Our Printing Education Week this yea 


going to be the greatest in the fifteen-year history of our sch, | 


The first week in October we formed our Graphic Arts б 


consisting of boys with a better-than-average aptitude for printing | 


During the latter part of the month the Benjamin Franklin & 
ciety was organized, including the corps from the club and: 
representative from each of the classes that had graphic arts fo 
the term. The society was a heterogeneous group of boys an 
girls from the 7th, 8th, and 9th grades. 


ADVANCE ACTIVITIES. The first item on our producti 


agenda is the annual school calendar. This project is design 
and produced by the club members. With this obligation 0 
of the way we planned a series of events for the week in Y 

Benjamin Franklin’s birthday is celebrated. We designe? * 
printed in two colors, a four-page, 514 x 84 inch program ^ 

the activities for each day of the week; a two-colot dir 
invitation with envelope to match; a novel-styled, odd-fold 5 
пег program, with a decorative linoleum block and И E 
printed in three colors; a place mat in three colors with I^"; 
and a Prayer of Grace for the Protestant, Catholic, 4° k 


faiths; an invitation to Tea for the faculty and administra? 


printed invitation for the parents to visit the school; a04 © 

mark with a twelve-month calendar on the back. 
Early in December the English department 

essay Contest on the topic "If Benjamin Franklin Lived oe! 

The student General Organization sponsored a contest 
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- gt 7th, 8th, and 9th year assemblies, 
in the | 


in | 
tically routine. It is psychologically good to have the no Dub 


а” mud 1 


й. 
condat 


PRINTING EDUCATION РЕК O—çć 


young lady to serve as "Junior Miss 
sent a representative to a General D 
The assembled delegates selected thr 


Graphic Arts,” Each class 
elegate Assembly meeting. 
ee finalists to be presented 


at which th 
was to vote for one to be selected for the title of “Junie Fa 


Graphic Arts.” 


Invitations were sent to distinguished guests to attend our 


_ Parent-Student Dinner. Printed kits and an invitation to tea Wete 


given to each member of our faculty. Plans were made to coordi- 
nate our dinner-program with the regular P.T.A. meeting in the 


| evening. All was in readiness for the big week. 


EXCITING WEEK. The morning of January 17th proclaimed 


. Printing Education Week with printed posters in the community 


stores and neighborhood public library. The school building had 


. more than its share of Printing Week signs. Things began to hum 
` at 8:50 on Monday morning with the first of a series of two-minute 


daily talks by our principal. From that moment on the pace was 
set and the momentum carried us through a delirious week of 
activities up to Friday afternoon at 3 o'clock without a stop. Print- 
ing education was the keynote. Administrators, teachers, students, 
and parents cooperated. 


Throughout the week many exciting things happened. Spot 
talks were given over the public address system reaching every 


. Student in school; a wreath was laid at the base of Benjamin 


Franklin's statue at City Hall, New York; a Franklin dinner was 
attended by parents and students, and distinguished guests repre- 
senting and speaking for education, industry, and the community. 
À quiz panel was conducted by the club members explaining the 
meaning of Printing Education Week, and movies were shown 
at the P.T.A. meeting immediately following the dinner. Tea was 
Served to the staff of teachers; pouring and serving was done by 
Junior Miss Graphic Arts and the club members. Xd and 
students escorted by teachers visited the graphic arts аа Pi А 
Btimage was made to Benjamin Franklin's statue after whi 
Society members were the guests of a printing 
anhattan. An award was made to the stud 


plant in downtown 
ent who wrote the 
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best essay in the English department. These were just hight 
of many other activities that made up an interesting ang info Bh 
tive week which was a profitable one for our school ang the Ка 

= 


munity. 


In order to evaluate the program a survey was made qun 
the week immediately following the celebration. The man ы 
ant comments we have had from students and Particularly t 
ets have rewarded us for all the many hours we labored to 
this program. Again, it was a gratifying experience. 


Јонм M. FONTANA J.H.S., 252, Brooklyn 


TEACHERS-FOR-THE-DAY 


How would you like to take a backseat in your classroom while 


leader of big-business in your community took over one session of yo 
social studies class? 


That's what happened recently in Sandusky, Ohio, (Population 33,000 
and growing), when the Sandusky Chamber of Commerce launched wi 
it termed a "unique" experiment to impress on the local high" 
population the fact that information acquired in school may help 
acquire jobs in industry later on. This was no idle aim because 520 


I of 56 industries. Twenty industrial leaders became teachets 
y- 


fort 


This venture was but one element in the role taken by the local oe 


during Industrial Recognition Week. Schools were closed on ^? №, 


А y : jes. 
to permit the area's 335 teachers to tour Sandusky's manufactOl™ aj 


ER or teacher evaluations of the civic-minded “substitutes” 2 ist 
able at this writing. We presume that "observation-minded" ире "T 
personnel professionally looked the other way or went fishing 
this on-going activity. oð 
Experientially speaking, look at your crayon-box. It’s probabl i 
Sandusky's 121-year-old American Crayon Co. | 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


ALITY AND COMPETITION. By Lawren 
QU? sion College. ш ра University: Press, ai кааш а 

Breaking new ground in economic theory is а rar i 
is a book that does achieve this feat. Its claim d that it 4 Mcr е 
theory of our economic behavior that is truly a "general theory” covering 
and explaining the economic facts of life. The author claims that his 
new theory will be a great tool for welfare thinking and public policy 
and that through it our democracy will know the ways to advance more 
scientifically. Such claims stir the anticipations of the reader; they whet 
his appetite. Does the author make good his claims? The reviewer be- 
lieves that the author does contribute a dimension to economic thinking. 
He deserves a big audience and, surely, one among the teachers of the 
land. 


The basic propositions of the book are: (1) an analysis of price 
competition is not sufficient; (2) it is required that we supplement "price 
competition" theory with "quality competition" theory; (3) the com- 
bination of both leads to a more correct analysis of the competitive situa- 
tion; (4) through this combination the “demand” side of the equation 
(which is of the utmost importance in our day) would get its necessary 
delineation, without which our theorizing on economic behavior would 
be partial and warped and most conducive to error. 


Professor Abbott writes with great clarity and expository power. He 
does not evade objections and difficulties. He states his assumptions. He 
follows the scientific approach. This latter achievement of his is most 
noteworthy since it is a fact that too many students of economics are quite 
fuzzy about what the scientific method means. This book does not read 
like a text book. It is going to have a successor, for it is an introductory 
analysis. It's been many years since Keynes aroused economists to new 
thinking. This book will do the same for the present decade. 


MARTIN WOLFSON Brooklyn Technical High School 


INTRODUCTION TO RESEARCH. By Tyrus Hillway. Houghton Mif- 
flin Company, 1956. 284 pp. é 
емш Ба Ьееп еы characterized by some as E м 

more about less and less.” Some have despaired of it as an "D t j 

esoteric calling. Both of these views will converge into à p oP a T 

а reading of Introduction to Research, by Tyrus Hillway. The Ms iol 

esearch methodology in general, rather than emphasizing иса 

Iesearch, 
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It is a dearly written book which treats the fundamenta] Сопсе 


gift of all good teachers of concretizing difficult ideas by means , m 


esting and dramatic examples. In discussing facts and theories, he lig: 


the scholar to the detective in search of clues; hypotheses and со 
are compared to evidence present 


breaking point. 


The book is well conceived and seems to fulfill its author's anno 
o Wete 2) 


urpose of orienting "the first-year graduate student and others wh 
Башар to conduct research projects." It has four major parts: 


1. Research and Graduate Study. 

2. The Ways of Scholarship. 

3. Investigative Techniques. 

4. Presenting the Results of Research. 


'The section on "Investigative Techniques" discusses documentary fe 
search, the experiment, the survey, statistics (in a very general treatment), | 
and the case study. The author illustrates the main ideas with exampls | 


taken from science, sociology, psychology, and other disciplines. 


"Presenting The Results of Research" discusses the basic problem | 
of report writing and of publishing research findings. The style and con 


tent are very meaningful to beginners in research. 


The concise summaries at the end of each chapter are helpful. There 
is an up-to-date, comprehensive bibliography at the end of the book A 
- brief bibliography at the end of each chapter would have served to dirt 


the reader to special areas of interest or need. 


be allotted to educational research since so much of it is being СО! 


at present. Little or no mention was made of methods of recording T 


dence. The treatment of geologic exploration as a type of docume 


; e 
research seems a bit forced. Yet these are all minor compared to the o 
all achievement of Introduction to Research. It presents is main соор, 
Clearly , forthrightly, and interestingly. The tyro in research will fin f or 


he will be able to see the trees b of the 
have been pushed aside. etter because the leaves 


WILLIAM B. REINER ид 


Bureau of Administrative and Budgetary Ri 
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eneral research methodology in an interesting style. The autho, ha 


s Dclus: 
ed in a court of law. Yet, at кй 
is the author writing down to his readers or stretching his analogies a 

. a » 


Good, better, best... . While this volume has much merit in varios 
parts and in various degrees, it is the reviewer's obligation to point 0 
areas that might perhaps be improved. Illustrations of questionnaire oni 
and interview sheets would enhance the presentation. More space s el 
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Somebody Should Have Told Me...* 


DOROTHY H. SCHWARTZ 


Evander Childs High School 


Before I started to teach stenography and typewriting in New 
York City not long ago, an experienced teacher told me two im- 
portant facts of teaching life—take care of classroom discipline 
at once, and do your clerical work carefully. Both were invaluable 
bits of advice. | 


And yet, | wish someone had told те... 


‚++ that there is no orientation to the school system in 
general—no communication of those basic facts that all em- 


. ployers manage, in one way or another, to tell their employees. 


Id like to have been told such things as what my basic duties 
and responsibilities were; when and how I would be paid, both 
as à substitute and as a regular teacher; where the money for my 
salary comes from; what the relations are between the State and 
City of New York and me, between schools, between the Board 
of Education and the schools; what my relations are to the Board 
of Examiners, as distinct from the Board of Education, and where 
the jurisdiction of the former ceases; to whom I owe documentary 
proofs, what they are, and when and where they must be pre- 
Sented; and who, located where, can give information expedi- 
üously on matters relating to licensing, salary, and coutses. 
(Though I can now make some guesses, I still don't know all the 
answers!) An orientation lecture might be impractical; but, if 
50, a brochure of welcome and introduction to the New York City 
School system would be all the more valuable. Something is needed 
to fill the gap. 

— 


1956, issue of Business Education 


*Repri : 
Printed from the Чина ine Division, McGraw-Hill Book 


orld; copyright, 1956, Gregg Publ 
Company, pes , 1956, Gregg . 
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... that there are first-, second-, and third-clas, | M) 
teachers. The third-class ("other than regular") Sübstin. Sin, 
called each morning for daily work, to take the place t 


Ча 
teachers. They may or may not have experience in di Ке | 


they will teach; many will not accept а regular term assign 
t 


All other substitutes are regularly assigned for the term 


for several terms. These (I am among them) have held a p? | 


second-class status up to now, enjoying no job stability and 
being paid for absences for illness, examinations called } 
Board of Examiners, or holy-day observance. In addition * 


stitutes are denied the salary credit to which regular teache | 


would be entitled for experience (which means going up i 


salary scale). The tradition of different classes of teachers ву | 


great that a regular teacher will burst out, “Substitutes dont 
count," and, oddly enough, mean it. E 


All substitutes are in the first class, however, when wot 
assignments are given; there is no difference between the assig 
ments of regular and substitute teachers. 


‚++ that some well-developed habits have to be sactificd 
‘to those of teaching. Just one example: I am slowly losing 0 
long span of concentration. I have to—the teaching day is div% 
into eight 40-minute periods with four minutes between! 
dentally, I am learning to respect my feet as never before!) 


‚++ that I would be more tired as a result of teaching би 


I've ever been before. The teachi eryone know. 
feels bound to say, en a eap cie n тб! 


is relatively short; the “homework p 
far longer. I'm sure I never fully appreciated before how a 


A 10, 
a teacher must do. Nor have I ever read anything descri". pil 


strain of the "personal appearance" before the class: e all p 
б! 


not, at first glance, seem to be much of an excuse, becaus 

have their pressures and strains. Yet I must face, Ave | | 
week, seven large groups daily in quick succession, 626 yi 
find turned on me seventy or more eyes, neatly рай® inh 
which are thirty-five or more minds and bodies, each vat 
distinct and unique personality, complexities (of si "T | 
character, motives, intentions, ideals, beliefs, home envi шй? 
and whatever else, І must take my mind and know! 


_ years. I hope not. 


(00, 


SOMEBODY SHOULD HAVE TOLD ME 
МЕИЕН S 
use them that these individual studen 


observe and react at once; I must 

Jans when necessary; I must adjus 
grade ог subject. I must do these 
days а week. Well, I've heard that i 


t$ will respond; I must 
plan ahead and then abandon 
tin four minutes to a different 
things seven times a day, five 
ts not so bad after the first ten 


„.. that some of the greatest rewards in teaching cannot, 


| for the most part, even be described. If nobody has yet success- 


fully described love or defined electricity, then the satisfactions 
of teaching are also inexpressible. They are never-ending, occa- 


sionally incomplete, sometimes untraceable, and usually nebulous. 


There are still forces of mind meeting mind about which we 
know little. 


‚++ that none of the routine preparatory work for teaching 
—certainly not the philosophy of education or psychology of 
learning, not “general methods” or particular methods of teach- 
ing, not even the praiseworthy student teaching—not these or 
anything else now practiced in New York can ever even introduce 
the inexperienced teacher to the day-by-day problems and ten- 
sions of teaching. 


I still recall the shock of my first day. I had been licensed 
as a substitute teacher, had been interviewed once, had been hired, 
and had met my colleagues in the department. I had received my 
teaching program, the books that would be used, the tyrannical 
bell schedule, a Delaney book, and bright new cards to fill it. Now 
I stood before each of my classes for the first time—and, for the 
first time, realized that, for all practical purposes, I was now 
called on to “lead” seven times a day, five days a week. I am frank 
to admit that my first term was a horror of simultaneous learnings 
of my own! 


In almost all activities, everyone recognizes the limitations of 

the beginner. Indeed, for some time, the flow of work is directed 

around” the beginner until he can adjust properly and gain a 

Measure of self-confidence. Not so in teaching. At least, not so 

when the new teacher is thrown into the water at once and must 
either sink or swim. 

Yes, I know the requirement about student teaching, and I cer- 


tainly will not deprecate its value. But we should recognize that 
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this value is limited. For one thing, the student teache 
teach even one class daily; for another, she has stil] to le MI" 


ch, ly 


Ийе; bee 
© will 
hea 


the methods by which she learned her subject have Sih un, | 
\ 


deliberately slanted for potential teachers, whose learn: 
must be somewhat different from that of a student y, 
teach; again, usually she is still with her college a, 


the daily working division between college and the scho oe | 


she practices teaching does not encourage full concentration © 
the exigencies of her new profession. Й 
When І read, not too long ago, of а suggestion that indy 
try lend some of its scientists to schools to teach for 4 
wondered if anyone would dare to intimate that that year mi 
serve only as a shattering introduction to teaching life! Som 
how, the public has been allowed to believe that anyone с 


do the job of formal instruction. Yet would you let just anyone | 


drill your teeth or figure your income tax? 


Now, | wish someone would tell me... 


why 


teaching course requirements, has still to go through a seri 
written, oral-interview, physical, skill-performance, and d% 
room-teaching tests before being issued a regular license. Ар 
from the fact that most teachers have had substitute expeti 
before applying for a regular license (which means that 
have already passed some of the tests), the teacher under 1 
license must, in any event, spend three years on probatio 
that Matter, if we grant that al] these tests are necessa) 
should it take so long to process them? Oddly enough, cos 
an emergency" examination for substitute teachers сап К 


pleted in а matter of days, scheduled examinations take 
and sometimes years, to complete 


why 


in order to be employed, 


P 
How does it h hat, In ig 
ч appen (025 „о — 
large as this, а centra] va B p 


cancy-information center does i 


why.... 
expected to co 
8 


me eagerly into teaching, when they wou! 


“from the bottom up,” only those with li 


year, | : 


*** а graduate of an accredited college, meeting il | 


oni? 


ees " Py . er al ^ U 
teachers must make application to individu i^ 


" 
wld 
Persons experienced їп any other field 20 p 


SOMEBODY SHOULD HAVE TOLD ME 
ae 


ably have to begin as substitutes and start at the bottom of the 
reaching wage scale. All large Organizations have salary ranges 
but this does not necessarily mean that the "йа Бы, s 
the bottom—there is usually a certain amount of flexibility to 
compensate for experience; and where the newcomer must work 


ttle or no experience are 
encouraged to take the job. > 


There is salary flexibility in teaching, too, but in an inflexible 
way. For example, regular teachers of business subjects will re- 
ceive up to three years’ salary increase for acceptable business 
experience (although the equation is not year-for-year); yet the 
increase does not apply to substitutes, who are expected to start 
at the bottom. 


why . - - our respect for scholastic achievement is so low 
that we appear to honor every virtue except scholarship. Our 
athletes sport the school letter; at the end of every term, when 
report cards are distributed, we homeroom teachers distribute 
individual certificates for perfect attendance and outstanding citi- 
zenship records. But there is no regular, equivalent recognition 
for notable scholarship. 

I have also been secretly appalled at the degradation of the 
high school diploma, How many of the laity can differentiate 
the general from the commercial and academic diplomas? Per- 
haps, in addition, we should have a fourth classification, a Certifi- 
cate of Attendance—to be awarded to those who ought not, in all 
Conscience, to be awarded a diploma at all. 


why... in all the panoply of knowledge in our college 
Courses in philosophy, psychology, and methods of education, one 
never hears the word “discipline.” Yet discipline, in the meaning 
of “order as maintained in a classroom,” is the wheel of both 

teaching and learning. -— 
Methods courses should begin at the very beginning, with 
the discipline of the class, the students’ attention and concen- 
‘ration, and how to achieve and maintain it. I have in mind not 
exhortation or pleading for compassionate understanding of the 
towing youngsters, but a course based on a situational ap- 
Ptoach, the case method. And if, in the act of gathering mate- 
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rials for such a course, our learned colleagues in the 


higher education should wander to the schools ang i цу | 


where their own students will one day expend their « 
they will earn the gratitude of the prepared. n 


“ү 

Also, somehow, the professional literature would ne 
the inexperienced teacher to suspect that it is far more t] 
to teach 40 than 25 students, that suggestions that Might ү 
very well in a class of 20 can be useless in a class of 40, Work 
we simply may not know how to handle some students, 


Nor do the vague hints in lectures or the literature prepar 


one for the discovery that not all students are teachable—ih, | 


we can, and sometimes unavoidably do, fail. Surely we do M 
selves an injustice to allow the public to believe that all Studeny 
can learn; when they don't, we are patently at fault. Knowing al 
this, I am still not sure why I should feel guilty when som 
students will have nothing to do with school; when I see high 
school students whose reading and writing abilities are negligible 
or even non-existent beyond the ability to write their nam 


when there simply isn’t sufficient equipment or space or teaches | 
to give these students the education warranted by their intl: | 


gence, interests, or aptitudes—but guilty I feel, nonetheless. 


why - . - schools as large and as complicated as some of o% 
are do not catalogue and publish the activities of which thet i 
new teachers should be aware. I refer not merely to the lor 
tions of the various departments, guidance counselors, and я 
rooms; I refer also to such matters as the role of the staf " | 
tions committee, the purpose of the faculty conference, the pa 
of the program committee, the jobs of the clerks, the pf, 
by which a teacher becomes a guidance counselor or à 2 y. 
of а School committee, It is not enough either to exhort "E 
"help carry the load" or to decry our contributions of our $ aft К 
ing unwillingness to do more than the very necessary "d 
separated from our experienced colleagues by a vety real b { 
of ignorance, | 
i 


el | 
. LJ p 1 
Another thing: sínce it is manifestly impossible for ч o 


teacher in а large school to meet all the other personnel ' 
time, why isn't a directory published? I feel ashame 
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that I do not yet know the names 


‚ whom I have not had contact. 


trative work. When there is а go 
Ott | 
' the material leads to an enormous 
individually the most economical way to achieve the desired result, 
‚ ог else it reduces the teacher to the "plunging" technique, with 


SOMEBODY SHOULD HAVE TOLD МЕ 


-— € з Сый ION 


of some half the department 


chairmen in our school, to say nothing of those teachers with 


һу... while we are at it, th 


‘ons i iti ете are no "how to" sug- 
gestions in addition to the "what to to" sug 


A regulations in adminis- 
ical i Way to accompli 
clerical job, the knowledge should be shared. Т} жср 


waste of time in figuring out 


subsequent backtracking. The school administration's "You can't 
tell teachers how to do it" (although, for the life of me, I can't 
see why not) leads to neither economic efficiency nor teachers’ 
personal satisfaction. I have found my own solution: I retire 
with all pertinent papers to the one place to which all female 
teachers are likely to repair sometime during the day, and there 


. I plead for guidance. 


why... the “teacher-in-training” category cannot be re- 


_vived. If nothing can take the place of consistent observation 
‚ of experienced teachers—and, when we get down to it, nothing 


can—then at least the first term of teaching, if not the first year, 
should find the new teacher teaching possibly only three classes 
daily, leaving her with three periods in which to observe and one 
in which to assist the department chairman. 

No new employee elsewhere is ever given the entire job 
at once, and the same thing should apply to inexperienced teach- 
ers. Yes, it would take two teachers-in-training for a term, or 
perhaps a year, to cover the classes of one regularly assigned teach- 
ег. But each would gain immeasurably in teaching ability and 
Confidence, and therefore the students would be given the bene- 
fit of expert teaching earlier. I’m sorry to admit that I made not 
à single observation during my first term of teaching—I spent 
my one available period with my feet up and eyes closed, too 
Spent to do more. To be sure, I felt pangs about the delinquency 

ecause I am a conscientious soul, but the body willed otherwise. 


men, whose first concern is pre- 
cannot be relieved of 


Why . . . department chair 
Sumably the improvement of instruction, 
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ch, 
some of their overwhelming load of other work so у 


сап do their real job. They teach; coordinate Черагипеп ty 


ties; handle books, papet, equipment, and all records thet ; 


out programs; act as the principal’s “abinet”; are y “tly 
ve m for classroom discipline cases; have the respon 
for training student teachers; assist the Board of Exam: li 
testing teachers-to-be; ad infinitum, ad nauseam. And 3 
the salary differential between them and regular teachers a 
top of the salary range is laughable, they are stil] expected 


improve the level of instruction of all teachers in the dex, | depend solely on classroom abilities. 


ment, and particularly the inexperienced people. This no oti 


appears to be an impossibility in the sense of genuine training | 


it és an impossibility. And so teacher training flounders ay 
founders. 


why . . . chairmen of departments in a school appear to have 


differing ways of administering their departments. Some will o f 
tate most or all classes among all teachers; others will designt | 


the grade in which the teacher will teach, at least for the tem 


Some will interrupt a teacher's class for any announcement; ots | 


will do so only in urgent cases. 


why ..- with so many teacher organizations in existe" 


not one representative will approach the new teacher and 


for her support. For a long time, I received the notices of d 


group with their headquarters' instructions to the school T 
sentative still attached at the top; at no time did the name 

our school representative appear, Later, this group sent out е 
tribution envelope and asked for new memberships. We". 


=e 


: = ; uid 
time was propitious; I made out my check, enclosed it, " 
епт 


to find the letterbox belongi 
ó ging to the name on fot 
only to discover that the man had not been at the school m 


year! After that, I no longer wanted so inept an org? 
to represent me or my interests, 


. of 
I wish I could tell a teacher who is even mor? 


a novice than 1 am... 


| spMEBODY SHOULD HAVE TOLD ME 


together, she encouraged my 


- substitute for such an experience, 


cD 
a 
Fes 


j 0 
ee . е ide 
as possible. I shall never forget my first friend: 
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a Жолы о. 
questions, advised me i 

. : $ e in advance 
about certain duties, questioned my teaching, told me when I 
had done well, gave me frank opinions, advanced new ideas— 
acted, in short, as a friendly, expert professional. There is no 


... fo render unto the administrative Caesar that which is 


Caesar's. We must do much that is not direct teaching, and it 
can be done graciously. Besides, our standing as teachers may not 


to meet ... the administrative staff as soon as possible, 


. and to maintain as courteous a relationship with them as with 


the teaching staff. A teacher advised me to be sure to stop in 


' at the administrative offices now and again, even when I had 


no business to transact. I tried it; while I can't point to any 


‚ specific dividends, the gesture is appreciated, and the fact that 
| they know my name makes me feel like an old hand in the 
school. 


» ++ fo ask questions when you don't know or aren't sure. 
Nothing is quite so flattering as the request for one's opinion 
or the opportunity to sport one's greater knowledge; so you 
will seldom find yourself without an answer. Quite apart from 
this, it is apparently part of the teaching initiation to have to ask 
many, many questions. (This results, no doubt, from insufficient 
training.) I remember being somewhat disgruntled at having 
to ask so many questions, probably because my ego could scarcely 
permit me to believe that I was that ignorant—until a teacher 
in my department, to whom I had spoken little, approached me 
to say that the experienced members of the department really 
Preferred someone like me, who asked a lot of questions, to 
Someone who asked none. After that, my questions caused me 
heither pangs of conscience nor sense of shame. 


+++ fo keep to а minimum the number of “new с 
you might long to introduce the first time you teach a subject 
9r grade, certainly during your first teaching year. There р 
$9 much for you to learn, and for the students as well, Ба 
larly when both you and the text are new to them, that your ends 
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may not turn out to be quite so clearly defined а, ШУ 
wish. But if you do possess a great professiona] а 
ап unconquerable desire to attempt something, be 
permission from your superior. 


‚ ‚+ to keep an open mind in all new situations а 
all, to avoid griping unnecessarily. Griping is comm L. 


endeavors, at all levels, in all jobs. One of the reasons it to ai | 


frequently in teaching is, as I have already mentioned, that : 
difficult to express the rewards of teaching. One сап NS 
boast of the number of units sold, or the volume of il 
the major appliance business, or the number of letters one 

processed during the working day—but the intangibles of teach 
ing do not permit the same discussion, even among teacher 
Perhaps, too, in а day when even ideals have been leveled ә 
relative values, there might be a secret shame at holding to su 


an old-fashioned virtue as satisfaction derived from оп | 


dedication. 


Also, the instinct to protect one's individuality is so stron | 


that its submergence in what I personally call a "closed" system 
may result in grumbling where none is actually warranted 
(То me, a "closed" system is any institution or organization t 
enjoys protection—teaching, Civil Service, the armed forces, 0187 
job that carries tenure, as well as such private enterprises 8 | 
public utilities.) I could not otherwise explain, for instan d 
constant complaints of some teachers when a new clerical $ | 
tem was introduced for programming students. The old m 
was incomparably more cumbersome; yet the new was П pel 
comed. To be sure, some comfortable habits had to be dis, 
and student help had to be forsaken; also, there was insof 
explanation of the new method before it was practiced. ul i 
grumbling was out of proportion to the cause. I still felt f 
that, just as industry is coming to realize that many emp rit 
complaints about salary have their root in annoyances 20 gp 
ances far removed from money, similarly much of 06 ? yr. 


among those in a closed system m ll n assertio 
dividuality. i lcs diis 


«+» {о maintain the digni ‘on by not “oN 
А Е - ty of the profession by 
it down." I don't put up with snos problems onl © 
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profits | 


E SOMEBODY SHOULD HAVE TOLD ME. | 


salary enables me to buy, for instance, a 

adn om I frequently met would greet me be pe bor Tiel 
teaching now, following the question with a comment on th 

size of classes, or the papers I carried, or a new addition to -= 
duties. Another’s conversation was confined almost wholl to 
how far away, or how close, Friday was, ; 


In spite of the comparatively low morale of teachers today, 


jn spite of the lack of respect in which they are held by some of 


the public, in spite of the lack of dignity with which they may 
be treated occasionally (even by individual school administra- 


tors and other higher-ups), their words аге still listened to with 
. some attention and they are taken seriously. How many of us 


were enthralled by our own teachers? I know that I have not lost 


‚ the attitude toward teachers that I have always held, and my 
— friend of longest standing is one of my former teachers. These 
__ are well-remembered people in whose steps we dare to tread. 


+ ++ fo remember that not all my experiences will be yours, 


but that we shall share this one (it may sound trite, but it's 


true): among the teachers you have known and will yet know, 
you will find, as I have, the salt of the earth—the idealistic, the 
dedicated, the unselfish, the highly principled, those whom you 
will never forget, and those whom you would be sorry to have 
missed knowing. They have made, and will make, their forgotten, 
selfless, blessed marks. Follow them. 
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The Agrarian Myth in Administra 
| On 


JOHN A. BARTKY 


Stanford University 


Public school administrators, like many American | 
suffer from a nostalgia for the rural way of life, glorifie үс 
political philosophy of Thomas Jefferson. Through , D d 
excessively tinted with agrarianism, they see asphalt str 
green pastures and selfish, uncompromising pressure 


mild, public-spirited individual farmers. They persist in 4 bes 


in the agrarian myth, which suggests that a huge, unwieldy ш | 


school district may be governed as a small rural One-teache 
school was. 


must be democratic, but a democracy conceived in and дейи 
to a rural culture is not necessarily applicable to an urban or 


Even the language of democratic agrarianism, "local contol | 


“individualism,” "grass roots democracy,’ may. not be undt 
standable to the city slicker. 


One of the absolutes of the democratic agrarian myth is tht 


ee . ici Ir 
all citizens have a right, and must be encouraged, to риш 
in public school administration, What is envisaged in this P 


cept is a small participating group of iridividuals whose hon! | 


^ 


and integrity have been tempered in the hard struggle t° T 
come the soil and who, because they have common puros, 
common interests, can reach reasonable solutions to PP " 
without becoming involved in prejudice and conflict. *t 9 
sonable, just, and democratic to suppose that such 2 gro"? 
develop policy that benefits society and its schools. _ 


m. 
UR 


- arti 

However, when the number of those eligible tO dett 

in public school administration becomes so large that vene 

discussion is not feasible and when the personal invo" ug 
е . . е 1 е 

issues becomes so strong that consensus is impoOSSI^ ^ og 


schools no longer can support a direct participating ap 


1) 


= 


- be 
*Reprinted from The Nation's Schools, Vol. 58, No. ^ o 


groups a | 


gh 


AGRARIAN MYTH IN ADMINISTRATION 
4 D ang 
administration. The agrarian concept of a democracy, no matter 


how much it 15 desired, must be dropped, and a constitutional 
representative form of control must be introduced 


Although the literature in public school administration still 
speaks in glowing terms of community participation, it must be 
noted that the drive is for larger and larger administrative units 


offering less and less opportunity for the voice of the individual 


citizen to be heard. There seems to be little chance that the large 
city will plow up its streets and tear down its factories in favor 
of a small school district. There is even less chance of the school 
administrator's favoring a small tax base rather than a larger one 


in order to get more community participation. 


_ WHY WELCOME PRESSURE GROUPS? Unfortunately, de- 
It is a truism to insist that all public school administram _ participation in school administration seems to persist. School ad- 
| ministrators in large districts pressured by agrarian-minded pro- 

‚ fessors of education, blasted by the literature, and pressured by 


spite these facts, belief in the agrarian democratic value of direct 


liberal groups in the community make a pretense at community 
participation in administration. Unable to invite all into this effort, 


. the school administrator creates а new representative democracy 


within the framework of one he already has. He often brings in 
only representatives of those who are loudest in their protest 
about what he is doing and who exhibit the greatest obstructionist 
tendencies. He frequently disenfranchises the cooperative and the 
silent. He gives the impréssion that every pressure group has a 
moral and democratic right to make itself felt in the administration 
of the schools and that this is democratic participation. 


Now, the representative of a pressure group emo aes 
Other representatives from similar organizations is not 1 ely to 
ehave with the same sincerity of purpose or the same desire to 


. Come to a truthful conclusion as the Puritan farmer in a New 


England town meeting. He owes his loyalty to а group with a 
single-track mind that would disown him if he exhibited any > 
of deviation. He has no mind of his own, and he is not permitt 

to compromise with others. When representatives of = 
8toups are invited to participate in school administration, the al- 


й: most inevitable result is conflict and stalemate. 
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C 
The Newtonian laws of force may be applied К ' 195 


Who don 
5 њ тре . Epicenter af 
those opposing forces is like the bird that wandered into д 

е " . o to believe 
he can reconcile these forces by inviting them to participate 4 
administration is a lamb inviting wolves to dinner. Pressure gton 
should fight their battles in the arena of public opinion, Not in 
the classroom, in the superintendent's office, or on the schj 


page of the local newspaper. 


The school district is governed by a board of education duly | 
selected through the democratic process. It is in the selection of 


this board that the citizen exerts his participatory rights. Any ote 
invitation to participate is extralegal. 


The superintendent takes the cue for his behavior from tt 


board of education, no one else. He is not empowered to 1000 
some unofficial body for guidance because it has reached a @ 
sensus that satisfies itself (while at the same time it ignores 
wishes of a silent and conforming public). The job of the supe 
intendent is not to keep the peace by acting as the m ont 
between pressure Broups. It is his job to indicate to the 60 

what the majority wants and to assume the majority is rig d 
as long as it does not interfere with the prerogatives of 2 mino 


ee . а D 
The politically-minded superintendent who ignores EL 


jotity while he caters to a noisy minority is inviting Р. ри 
disaster. A noisy minority must attack something. M. j 
won its point and has nothing else to attack, it will begin 


Й ptf | 
. . i 
It is time for school administrators to stop creatin? ig 


political agencies in the name of local participation in 3C jo 
tion. (There is no provision made for community participi » 
school administration in any charter of any large city dni iP 
he wishes to create a new political agency, let him 
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ight place by first modifying the law. H; a 
him from circumventing it. W. His oath of office prohibits 


Those who favor a new political organizar; 
tend to attack the superintendent rather m Ferdi. оен 
ing control of the schools as legally defined ig not аат, 
let us change it. We dare not ask а Superintendent to defy the 
law in order to gratify our desires for community participation 
in administration. Neither may we let our idealism in this realm 
so deviate from reality with 


i j respect to organization and people 
that it becomes meaningless and impossible of implementation. 


AUTHOR FOUND | 


The editors are happy to announce that the author of “Much Ado,” 
а delightful article in the December issue of HIGH POINTS, is Miss 
Geraldine E. Donovan of Bay Ridge High School. Though the author's 


, Dame had become separated from the copy, we printed the article with a 


plea for identification of the writer. We are glad to make the identifi- 
cation now, 
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P.S. 95, Bronx 


Youthful crime has increased more than 50% ip d 


twenty years, and youthful drug addiction more than 500% | | 


Recently, the rise has been even more significant. Accotdin 


to the United States Department of Health, Education, and We. | 
fare, the number of child delinquents appearing before the cours |. 
increased 58% between 1948 and 1954; all this, despite th | 
fact that more money has been pouring into crime prevention | - 


programs every year. 


We in the schools must accept some responsibility for ths 
rising tide of delinquency. It is our job to turn out children d 
good moral character despite adverse circumstances in the home 


or community. We are just as responsible for the child's шош {f 


development as for his reading ability. 


Yet we are doing practically nothing toward influencing 


the child ethically and morally. Instead, we are content to allow | 


the child to develop his own standards. For example, zm | 
Ca | 


lowing is a quotation from the 1954 New York State Educ 
Department bulletin, The Elementary School Curriculum: 
of one's standards are not taught directly. They come © 
through the process of living.” 


Why then should we expect children to be etbic oc 
process of living can teach many things. Deceit and ais” 
can look just as meaningful as integrity, to the callow mi 


Of course there is some attempt in the schools at !7; 
the child's moral development, but it is superficial and 1% ig 
Children are expected to acquire ethical concepts bY | 
and noting the attitudes of their teachers, and by being P f 
the pervading moral atmosphere of the classroom. 
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realistic, however, we can see that the teacher's example and 
the atmosphere of the classroom cannot compete with the ee 
outside the classroom, where the youngster often sees that rofi 
oes to the unscrupulous, or that an act is a crime only dien 
the perpetrator gets caught. 
We have been so concerned with everything exes the 
moral development of the youngster that we have failed to instill 
in him the desire for ethically appropriate behavior. We are now 
gathering the fruits of this failure. 


FOR INDOCTRINATION. If we agree that ethical conduct, 
honesty, and respect for law and order are some of the most im- 
portant habits children should acquire, why aren’t these topics 
given a place in the school curriculum equal to their importance? 
Why isn’t morality taught with as much vigor as the three R’s? 


Most of us will agree it’s because we don’t know how to 
teach morality. To teach it like arithmetic would be worthless. 
The effect would be that of a “Sunday school sermon.” The chil- 
dren would simply mouth the words and go on doing as they will. 
Why not use a much stronger positive approach? Why not 
use some form of indoctrination? 


True enough, we decry authoritarian attitudes and methods of 
thought control. But’ indoctrinating children into avenues of 
ethical behavior will not be destroying their right to critical 
thinking. Nobody can deny that to make our youngsters better 
citizens under our democratic form of government, we indoc- 
trinate them with the principles of democratic living. Why, 
then, shouldn’t they also be indoctrinated with the principles of 
Moral living? 


Totalitarian nations have shown us how entire. generations 
of people can be given new sets of values by controlling the edu- 
cational processes. In an article in the 1952 Harvard Educa- 
onal Review, entitled “Communist Indoctrination in Rumanian 

lementary Schools,” Dr. S. A. Fischer-Galati states "i а 
*ventually the majority of elementary school children 2n Ru- 
Mania] will succumb to the increasing perfection of in -— 
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tion techniques devised by Communist educators,” 19у | 


we use indoctrination techniques so that our childre 
. cumb to a feeling of the importance of ethical beh 


To attain this goal we, of course, will not use b; 


techniques, or lies and deceit. We simply need to use а peli : 
emotional approach; pervading in the sense that it must vali, | 
sented to the youngsters as often as possible, from the bep; 2% | 
to the end of their schooling; emotional, in that it must bent 
sented in such a manner that it becomes a part of their m; | 
and living. They must be made to feel that only good E. 3 E. 


character is acceptable. 


TWENTIETH-CENTURY WEAPON. One may well a | 


“How can this be done?” 
It can be done by contracting for our country's best artiste 


talent in the production of hundreds of motion pictures ad | 
other audio-visual aids dealing with morality, by having ar 


riculum committees draw up courses of study and lesson plans 
based on these materials, and by having teachers present the 
lessons to the youngsters every week of every year of the young 


ster’s entire school life. Mundane as it may sound, we mis | 


"sell" morality to the youth of America. 


In the end, every child will be subject to indoctrination 2 
good moral character during the entire schooling period of bs 


Ше. We will not be destroying his power to think critici 
but we will be appealing to him in a modern and effective 24 | 


ner. If we could just purge ourselves of the fear of we 
indoctrination,” we would see that it can be our most € 


weapon—a twentieth-century weapon for our twentieth c? 
problem. 


We all know of the powerful effect that movies ani an 4 


vision have on the habits and attitudes of youngsters. WHY ied 
we use these same media to bring out our concepts 00 m 


, je Pg 
Instead of trite sermons, we can have hundreds of MOY i 


Я . А А rity, ‚ 8 
with emotional impact to teach honesty, courtesy, 11051 (ss 


the like. We can have songs and posters and plaY9 *, p 
fied for various age groups. We a rim courses of stud 
22 
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ARE OUR SCHOOLS FAILING? 


ee a ыыы ылы 
on these devices for teachers to follow. 

Of course it will take money and organization. It will mean 
the coordinating of teachers, psychologists, artists, directors pro- 
ducers, curriculum planners. In the end, however, we will have 
а product with which we can mold and shape the minds of 
our youth—with which we can direct them into the path of 
ethical living. 


WHAT IS A TEACHER? 


“Teachers come in assorted sizes, weights, and colors. They have 


various interests, hobbies, religions, and beliefs, but they share one creed: 


to help each child to reach the highest possible degree of personal de- 
velopment." 


JANE C. BUTLER 
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ch 

misleads. The idealist is not necessarily characterized py . 15s 
tion. The idealist simply believes that thought ре LS 
action, while the realist accepts “the principle of in aspe М 
that a thing can exist without its having been previous] S! 
ceptualized. The really real for the idealist is the ; à Д о, 
example, the design of an architect preceding the аса] Е for 
tion of a building, or the teacher’s plan preceding the йш, 
son, but neither building nor lesson can exist without thought, 


Miss В: I should have preferred you to agree with Mr. М. It woul} 
then have facilitated my choice of a philosophy, but Į suppos 
life is much more complicated than that. Choosing between - 


systems would not reflect my actual thinking. Of course, | Write 


lesson plans, but no amount of previous thought can foresee ати) 
classroom eventualities which may force me to change previous 
plans. It sometimes happens that a chance happening, like an 
pupil’s unforeseen spelling difficulty or a child’s misbehavior, 
may be the starting point of the day’s lesson or moral. However 
even though I have not yet arrived at a philosophy, I now know 
three simple ways of understanding philosophy, thanks to the 
three of you. 


Mr. R: Judging from what you say about “chance happenings, 
I almost conclude that you are a pragmatist or experimentalist 
in the tradition of Dewey or Kilpatrick. The experimentaliss 
view philosophy as “Solvitur ambulando,"** as solving problems 
while walking along. 


аа 


Mr. М: I believe it was Peirce, Charles Sanders Peirce, who y 


on the doctrine of chances and who was also a pragmatist. ». 
R's philosophy has also elements of John Stuart Mill's 0 

ri я 

Miss B: Both of you are using too many philosophical ue 
which simply point up my ignorance but bring me 00 15 
to my aim of recognizing, in my thinking, a philosophy of 

tion or life. 


*Bird, Frederick S., "Education and the Realistic Outlook,” чай} | 


р for the Study of Education, Forty-first Yearbook, Past P 


** Kilpatrick, “The Experimentalist Outlook,” Of. сй, Р. 8. 
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IN SEARCH OF A PHILOSOPHY. 
a ae 


pr. A: What led the two gentlemen to their сопс] 
emphasis upon йш and problem 
act, you can profess any or none of those phil i 

S ond Peirce taught that "Thought doce aoe 
tive, or predictive . . .”* If your actions are premised by "chance 
happenings,” then your subsequent behavior may be described 
as inferential with respect to experience, and you ate a pragmatist. 


conclusions was your 
“solving. As a matter of 


© Usefulness then becomes a measure of your actions in the fashion 


of John Stuart Mill. 


Let us not become argumentative, however. The purpose of 
this discussion is to pinpoint your personal philosophy of educa- 


tion. If you do not have as yet a positive approach to philosophy, 


you may receive direction from still another source, your religion. 
May I become personal at this time to ask what religion you 
profess? 


Miss B: I am a Roman Catholic, but what has my religion to do 


-- with my philosophy? 
| Dr. A: Religion, like philosophy, is an organization of life's 


values. Having become aware of the glorious heritage your religion 
offers, you become simultaneously aware of the similarity your 
personal philosophy bears to the thinking of eminent Catholic 
philosophers. Father William McGucken expressed the relation- 
ship in this way: “To understand the philosophy of Catholic edu- 
cation it is necessary to understand—not necessary of course to 
accept—the Catholic philosophy of life which has its roots deep 
in the past.”** Your philosophy of life may be, consequently, akin 
to your philosophy of education. 


The whole Catholic philosophy—its epistemology, ontology, 
cosmology, and even psychology—is a carry-over of Scholasticism, 
Which is strongly realistic in tradition, As a result, your chief 
objective in education should be somewhat like that succinctly 
described by Pope Pius XI: “Education consists essentially in 


*Buchler, Justus, The Philosophy of Peirce: Selected Writings, p. xii. 


ar, “McGucken, William, “The Philosophy of Catholic Education,” Op. 
„Р. 251. 
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arch 
preparing man for what he must do here below ©, 


їп 
the sublime end for which he was created.” * Order to 


It would seem that other religions have oth 
able traditions; for example, Protestantism is mainly ig M 
and, I would venture to observe that the Jewish philoso alii 
mainly realistic, if I may point out the influence of M te а 
upon St. Thomas. Like all generalizations, however. theye 
numerous exceptions. © a 


Mr. M: What then, Dr. A, accounts for Miss B's Pragmatic 
proach to problems? 


Dr, A: Whether we are aware of it or not, an individual 
escape breathing philosophical atmosphere any mote than he cay 
escape the air he breathes. Miss B is a teacher, and a 00d teacher 


I may add, in a city wherein Dewey and Kilpatrick were and a | 
influential thinkers. Thus, she approaches problems in a similar, 


scientific, experiential vein. Personally, I see nothing wrong in 


her using that method in particular situations. What is your 


opinion, Mr. M? 


Mr. M: There is not doubt that many scientists, Catholic scientiss p — 
use the experiential problem-solving approach without песе | 


endangering their Catholic beliefs. Methods may be used by aif 
one and everyone. It is the conclusion reached that one ma 7 
lieve ог disbelieve, Furthermore, it is that conclusion that 5 


: ; ; ic pie 
be tested as to its agreement or disagreement with scholastic P 
conceptions, 


Mr. R: While listening patiently to Dr. A's synthesis of Mise 
philosophy, I wondered how applicable her reasoning 5 А ip 
like me, without a ready-made set of values. I am а ri 

politics and practice no established religion, although 1 side 
їп God and in helping my neighbor. Through reading ent? 
among the philosophers, the method I previously reco pio 


to Miss B, I find myself most at home with the scienti 
ophers. ... 


Дозор? 
Dr. 4: Need you ро any farther in search of your philoso? 
"Pius XI (Pope), Encyclical on Christian Education. 
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cently read of your own accord? 
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Mr. R: (alluding to Dr. A.) I see that wisd 
a woman. 


Mr. M: I agree with Mr. R wholeheartedly, 


Miss B: I should like to thank you for hel 
osophy. Incidentally, Dr. A, wh 


om on this occasion is 


ping me find my phil- 
at are three books you have re. 


Dr. A: They are Jean-Paul Sartre's Existentialism, Soren Kier- 
kegaard's Fear and Trembling, and Kant's Critique of Judgment. 
Can you now guess what my philosophy of life and education is? 


At this moment, Mts. M, the smiling hostess, announced that 


_ philosophy, or its search, would have to give way to a welcome 


cup of coffee and tasty petits fours. The discussion came to an 
end, and the group left the study for the dining room. 


SEMINAR ON WESTERN EUROPE 


One of the best ways for a teacher to get direct experience in inter- 
national relations is provided by the eighth European Study ie pe 
nounced by New York University for this summer. The mem aka 
the 8roup spend two weeks in London, one week in = ibo Tài 
in Rome and shorter stops in Lucerne and Paris. The trip lasts tro y 
1 to August 18 


iversity, 
Y. For information write to Prof. Arndt, New York University. 
ash 


C. О. 
ington Square, New York 3, N. Y. 
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How We Handled А Remedig| Probi | 
Sh 


SHIRLEY ULLMAN WEDEEN 
Brooklyn College 


The Reading Laboratory of Brooklyn College Was offe 
opened to students in the spring semester of 1951. The fc 
of the Reading Laboratory is to aid college students 
reading habits when these habits prevent them f 
their maximum reading rate and comprehension.’ From that фу 


to the present about 1000 Brooklyn College students have te | 


ceived reading assistance. 


THE CURRENT PROGRAM. During the past years several di} _ 
ferent program arrangements have been tried, with constancy in | 


the common-denominator of (a) method, (b) room, (c) red 


ing material, and (d) the number of students present at a sesim | 
(five to seven). The variable was the scheduling of appointments | 


In the first arrangement, the student had to appear for trait | 


ing once a week for nine weeks. This procedure was abandone 
after one semester because it was felt that the lapse of time frot 


one lesson to the next was too great, causing too much геог" | 


1 Ihe 2 е 2 . 
inhibition (forgetting due to other materials coming 1000 P 
since the first contact with the stimulus took place). When # 


student appeared for his lesson, he had lost some of the 
accrued the previous week. 


The ; " , cont 
second method experimented with having a student i 


for training for three sessions with the option of continue. ( 


rk ana if his needs and desires so indicated. Howey | 
technique was abandoned for two reasons, There were ? | 
tive difficulties of scheduling instructor time most efficiently 
students were lax in their attendance 

p ү 
1Goldstein, Н. and Justman s ch t "a 
alga: , J, "A Cl Approa 
provement of Reading Rate of Chile e nos p 0 Bip 


Psychology. 22 (Oct. 1942), pp. 506-516. 


А tes, ^, Jersild, A, McCon 1] R. 
Prjebology" Macmillan Co, 1949, pp 380.4030 ав 
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HOW WE HANDLED A REMEDIAL PROBLEM__ 


The method finally established has been a nine-session course 
meeting twice a week; at the end, students who are not reading u 
to their level of expectation are invited to re-enroll for me e 
nine weeks. (At this time it is decided whether a returning stu- 
dent should come on a once or twice a week basis. ) j 


` PROCEDURE. The decision arrived at was that the best reading 


training. program is an instructional method which combines read- 
ing training with the aid of a mechanical device, reading training 
without the use of a mechanical device, and counseling. 


For reading training employing a mechanical device, the Read- 
ing Rate Controller is used because this machine more closely 
approximates normal reading than other machines: 


a) It is used under normal lighting conditions. 


b) The entire page of printed material is visible. 


c) The reader is permitted to catch as many words as he 
desires at any one glance. 


For reading training without the use of a mechanical device, 
the student reads as he would normally with the one exception 
that he uses a stopwatch to time his reading rate for each exercise. 
The instructions are as follows: "Read as rapidly as you can with- 
Out sacrificing understanding of what you read." This technique 
is employed in order to help the student carry over to normal 
reading the speed gained while reading at a machine, where a 
moving plate coming down over the printed page forced him to 
tead more rapidly. Secondly, the student soon attempts to beat 

€ stopwatch so that this second technique also provides the 
Motivation for further speed accruals. 


In order to increase the comprehension each exercise is fol- 
lowed by questions. If a student makes fewer than eighty percent 
Correct responses to these questions, his rate 1s consciously slow 


down until his comprehension is broug 
tation, 


ht up to the level of expec- 


The reading materials are selected from typical college T 
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books? newspapers and magazine articles* апд informs 195 
how to improve reading skills. tion 


The length of instruction for the student is indiy; dumm 
spend anywhere from three to eighteen sessions at the He luy 
: i d. Need is d ‚Ае 
Laboratory, depending upon his nee 15 etermineq ра 
reading rate, comprehension, and results of counseling inte УЧ 
At these interviews his specific problems are discussed. Bon 


dent and teacher then decide how he would most benef. hn | 


study, further reading instruction at the laboratory, study di 
instruction, personal counseling, etc. 


WHO RECEIVES TRAINING. At the beginning of this ay | 


I stated that the function of this program is to “assist colle 


students.” The question therefore arises, “Which college sy. | 


dents?” 
Four categories have been observed: 


1. Entering freshmen having comparatively poor high 
school averages and falling into the lowest quartile of 
their class on the basis of their reading scores on the 
Brooklyn College Entrance Battery. 


It is found that this group of students greatly needs this reat 
ing instruction in order to function adequately in college. s 
of these students have had difficulty in those subjects which рК 
quire а great deal of outside reading. History and social d 
heading the list® 


Ап informal follow-up study carried out for one group хи 
dents (fifty cases) six months after training showed ша gu 
students did retain many of the reading benefits accrued 46 | 
finding their college course work easier to handle. 


f 
McCallister, J., P ЖИР york: P: 
ton-Century, 4 маем Reading in College. New м. 


{ 


‘Stroud, J. B. and Rmmons, R. provi eading ДЫЙ | 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, = = айы Я ‚ pu А 

Strang, R. Study Type of Reading Exercise, New York: p 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1947. ogg | 

Witty, P. A, "Some Results of a Remedial Reading p ye 
College Students,” School and Society, 76 (Dec. 13, 1952), m 
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HOW WE HANDLED А REMEDIAL PROBLEM 


ў, College students referred to the Reading Laborator 
by their counselors because of poor reading or a 
lastic achievement. 


Some of these students can be helped to improve their aca- 
demic standing. Those students who do benefit from rea ding 
instruction are the students whose area of deficiency lies in their 
inability to read adequately. | 


3. Pre-medical students referred to the Reading Labor- 
atory by tbe Pre-medical Office on tbe basis of low 
reading scores on tbe Pre-Sophomore Examination. 


Few of these students need remedial reading work, as do 
categories 1 and 2. However, many do benefit from develop- 
mental reading instruction. 

It is found that these students are deficient in the gestalt and 
test taking. Therefore, at present I would like to give several 


__ lectures for Pre-medical students on "How to Take a Test.” 


4. Students in tbe Experimental Curriculum. 


There appear to be no unique reading problems which arise 
from any one specific course. However, because of the considerable 
volume of pertinent reading material for students in the social 
science course, deficiencies in reading are apt to become propor- 
tionally more significant compared with courses involving less 


. feading. 


FINDINGS. The results of the work at the Reading Laboratory 
аге checked by means of standardized tests (e.g., Diagnostic Read- 
ing Test), classroom tests ( pre-and post-reading scores taken on 
equivalent reading materials), and interviews. Conclusions indi- 
Cate that the reading training program produces genuine gains in 
teading rate and comprehension. 
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Practical Techniques for the 
Classroom Teacher 


PERCY SONDOW 
Junior High School 35, Brooklyn 


1. PLANNING 


34 


Pre-plan your classtoom work. Know just what YOU ate goin 


to do the moment you step into your room. Avoid al 
пед | 


floundering sensation. Your class will know you " 
business.” 


3.1 Set up definite routines. Adhere to them. 


и ini 
3.2 Require all classes to enter and leave your 1000. | 


pi^ | 


$ 
P 
У 


routinized manner. 


3.3 Organize daily distribution of texts, notebooks: 
etc., into an invariable routine, Adhere to it. b 


; а 
3.4 Appoint board monitors, floor monitors, et in 
class. Give credit. 


i о 
signments. Keep accurate records of those 10 5 pi! 


Arrange some standard method whereby а Ре уф 


make up missing homework, Check quickly: 
automatically, on every assignment. 


# | 
. o 
3.5 Establish a procedure for checking homework ы, A 


SEATING 

2.1 Use a seating plan. Learn pupils’ names as early s | | 
possible. | i | 

2.2 Change the seats of troublemakers. Require them o | 
accept the new seating arrangement. 

2.3 Seat pupils with hearing or seeing difficulties neat | 
front of the room. Avoid pupils’ requests for repeti 
of instructions. 

. ROUTINES 


^ 


PRACTICAL TECHNIQUES. 


3,6 Require notebook and assignm 
able, for your subject. Bnment book, where desir- 


3.7 Permit pupils to start work on the assi 
the end of a period, when time b n toward 


3.8 Remind pupils that the period bell is a signal to the 
teacher. Pupils are not to terminate the lesson. The 
teacher is to dismiss the class; not the class, the teacher. 


4, ATTENDANCE 


4.1 Require class to copy the assignment from a specified 
area of the front board, immediately upon its entrance. 


4.2 Take the attendance immediately upon the entrance of 
the class, not orally, but by marking absentees by a De- 
laney type attendance marking method. 


4.3 Take the attendance yourself. Your rollbook is an official 
legal document. When pressed for time use the follow- 
ing procedure: 

a) Take attendance by indicating absence with a dot. 
b) If pupil arrives late change dot to "L." 


C) If pupil is absent /zter change dot to "a. 


d) This initial attendance is taken only by placing sev- 
eral dots in book. 


). SPEAKING 


5.1 Use your voice in a quiet, restrained, modulated man; 
ner. Stimulate your class without disorganizing 1t. Voit 
voice should be used to set the tone of the recitation. 
It is your most potent and subtle instrument. Avoid 
the dull monotonous voice which produces restlessness. 
Avoid a strident, harsh voice which beats the class into 


submission. - 
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5.2 Speak slowly and quietly, Develop a calm 


5.3 Avoid repeating pupil answers. If em 


5.4 


1 957) 
t ‚Жы 
exterior. persona] 


phasis 1$ d . 
call upon another pupil to rephrase. €Sitable 
Discourage concert recitation. Demand 


pupil self. 
trol. Require class courtesy for the pupi elf-con. 


l reciting, 


6. WRITING E 


6.1 


6.2 


6.3 


Write instructions on the board. Avoid too much yer. 
balism. 


Occasionally use five or ten minutes at the beginning 
of the period for useful and desirable written work 
This will settle some of our disturbed children. Give 


praise and extra credit to children starting promptly, 


Keep papers, pens, pencils available. However, “charge” 


` for them with demerits to encourage pupils to bring their 


Own materials. 


7. DISCIPLINE 


7.1 


7.2 


7.3 


7.4 


Manipulate the situation so that the class, not the teach- 
er, resents any misconduct, 


Locate the offender, when an offense has been committed. 
Don't make the whole class suffer for one pup!’ 
wrongdoing. Class resentment is aroused if you репа i 
the innocent. The teacher's judgment and fairness Р° 
come suspect. Do not intimidate the group into pon 
the finger at an offender. It is not outside the schoolboy 
code to "get the squealer." 


à " ӨР de 
Listen to both sides of a story before arriving at ? 
cision. ч 
. . . . LJ . bm! 
Discipline in private, when possible. Do not 5 


з ro 
the offender to unnecessary psychological torture P 
ceeding from pupil shame. 
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PRACTICAL TECHNIQUES 


ee 


7.5 Use cutting slips only for genuine cutting. Use charge 
slips where charges are indicated. Use referral cards 
only for major offenses. Use an $.О.$., in writing only, 
sealed, only where the morals, and/or safety of pupils 
are under attack. 


7.6 Use an index card box marked “CONDUCT”. Each 
child will have an individual card. Keep careful rec- 


ords. Discuss them with pupils. Give credit toward 
“Citizenship.” 


| 7.7 Use individual conduct books for severe disciplinary 


cases. These ‘are to be returned each day with parent’s 
signature. 


7.8 Praise. Use charts for credit: 


Citizenship 
Cooperation 
Attendance 
Appearance 
Preparedness. 


7.9 Encourage pupils by giving visible recognition. 


7.10 Use generously: praise, merit slips, commendation 
cards, rewards, privilege, etc. 


7.11 Capitalize on special interests and abilities of children, 


particularly those who seem to be emotionally dis- 
turbed. 


7.12 Use privileges as a stimulus for increased application. 
tion. 


7.13 Send letters home as needed. Use them for praise as 
well as for censure. 


7.14 Understand your pupils better by making occasional 
home visits. 


* ADMINISTRATION 


8.1 Keep a daily reminder diary. 


8.2 File addresses and telephone numbers of all pupils. Use 
37 
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Макс}, 1957) 
them when necessary to reach parents. 
8.3 Keep anecdotal records on each chi 


ld (es ес 
troublesome ones). pecially the 


8.4 Keep a file of administrative notices, 


8.5 Refer to the school calendar and a 


date. ct before the due 


General Techniques 


CURRICULUM 


1.1 Work within the framework of the course of study. 
1.2 Within that framework work at the level of the pupils’ 
ability, not far above it. Plan so that pupils can achieve 


Success, NO matter at what level of attainment they may 
come to you. 


- CLASSROOM PRACTICES 


2.l Institute a degree of self-government in the classroom. 

2.2 Maintain meaningful activities and orderly procedures. 
Good discipline will result. 

2.3 Train pupils in methods of study. 


. DISCIPLINE 


3.1 Handle your own problems to the utmost of your ability: 
Try a new approach, if one doesn't work. ` 


3.2 Treat the cause, not the system. Ask yourself, A a 
is the original cause of this act (an infraction)?” Sin 
behavior is symptomatic, interpret an infraction 
symptomatic of pupil maladjustment. 


3.3 Treat an offense and its correction impersonally. 
not interpret a deviation as a personal affront. 
avoid grudges and resentment. 


Do 
Thus 


те 
c Mad 


Ses a: ————————————— — 


NS O D T EE 


a ae m aE 


PRA 


4, 


3.4 


3.5 
3.6 


3.7 


3.8 


CTICAL TECHNIQUES. 


See 6, 
Use common sense and understanding in administering 
correction. Reason and sympathy are understood and 
felt by all pupils. Some pupils can be set straight with a 
look, others by a man-to-man talk. Each teacher will 
decide, in each instance, what measures wil] prove most 
effective and least harmful, 


Follow through on all promises. Avoid threats. 


Avoid sarcasm, embarrassing remarks, and development 
of crises in the classroom. 


It is sometimes wise to overlook a minor infraction; e.g. 


note-passing. Keep your perspective and your sense of 
humor. 


Reward improvement with discriminating approval. Be 
a "builder-upper." Р 


HUMAN RELATIONSHIPS 


41 


42 


43 


44 


45 


Know your children: their worries, home conditions, 
social problems, needs, interests. 


Attempt to establish a relationship of mutual respect 
and confidence. Respect the pupil's individuality: his 
thoughts, his feelings, his opinions. He is, then, more 
likely to respect yours. 


Establish an atmosphere of friendliness without relin- 
quishing your authority as an expert. 


Develop a sense of belonging-to-the-group, instead of 
a lone-wolf feeling. 


Keep your faith and conviction in these principles: 


а) Knowledge of the individual and the cause of nas 


behavior is better than ignorance. А 


Ь) PRAISE IS BETTER THAN PUNISHMENT. 


C) LOVE IS MORE POTENT THAN HATE or indifference. 
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Verse 


POEM 


Emotion—thought, imagination veined, 
Song-patterned distillate, precision bent; 


Time-winnowed feeling, liquid yet restrained, 


Poured to the mold or setting precedent. 
This is a poem, capsule joy or pain 

Flamed forth in words that sting dull memory 
To life and dredge the centuries to gain 


What once there was and is and yet shall be. 


The poet says what needs be said somehow, 
Unraveling the stir enmeshed inside; 
The image now is surely more than now, 


No rootless thought, though presently applied. 
And having turned to language depths concealed, 


The poet stands amazed: the world revealed. 


"MANY MANSIONS" 


The frog within the mossy pool 
Glides over emerald floors; 
The snail retires proud inside 
His spiral corridors, 


I too dwell in princely home 
Where hope is gabled high, 

And reaching from the window-sill 
I tend my patch of Sky. 


Brooklyn High School of Automotive Trades 


X 
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And in Lighter Vein 


ON LEAVING SCHOOL ON A MARCH DAY 


Winter is ending and spring is near, 
Whoops for the days so bright and sunny! 
The budding trees will soon be here, 
Winds from the south that smell like honey, 
Better than money. 


The days of spring—how I have missed ’em, 
Energy, pep, the strength of ten. 
No more vitamin pills for the system, 
Only the genuine sun again, 
And oxygen. 


Soon I will thump my shrunken chest, 
Flex my biceps and stride about, 
Acting possessing or else possessed, 
Full of vigor and speed and shout, 
And strength throughout. 


For three full days I'll be a beaver, 
Move a mountain or stem a spate, 
Then be stricken with spring fever, 
Go right back to my former state, 
And hibernate. 


Aftertbougbt 


In winter, spring makes one ecstatic, 
Far beyond all rhyme or reason; 
After you have waxed dramatic, 
It's another doggone season. 


Fort Hamilton High School 
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MES ОТТЫ {М 
L'ENVOI — CHAIRMAN 


“When the last exam has been taken 
And all of that ink has dried, ' 
When the ed. double talk has faded 
From your memory after you've tried 
You can rest, and, faith, you do need it. 
Lie down for a minute or two 

Till your new boss, the principal, 
Shall set you to work anew. 


And we that are left shall be happy 

That at last you've attained the great chair 
You no longer are just a teacher — i 
Now everyone gets in your hair. 

You've been a real saint to work for 

The principal, chairmen, and all; 

Now you can rest on your laurels. 

You need not teach at all! 


But on your way up please remember 
As you step through the portal of gold 
All teachers are almost human 

And can’t readily be forced in a mold. 


So ranting and raving may only 
Develop ulcers quite sore, 

While the members of your department 
Still do as they did before. 


Farewell noble teacher, now chairman, 
© new fields you now wend your way 
While all of your friends say, yes ѕігее, 

You've been a great guy every day. 
But though you attain your Doctot’s 
And write a bestselling tome, 


ch 
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THOUGHTS ОМ RECEIVING MY FIRST PAY CHECK 
WHILE ON SABBATICAL 


For seven years, both day and night 

I dreamed with joy, with great delight, 
Of leaving pupils dull and bright 
And traveling. Such. was my right. 


I thought that I'd go traveling 

I'd see the world unraveling 

Before my eyes. I'd have a fling— 
Then back to school—from traveling. 


But 


A problem mathematical 
Is troubling my sabbatical. 
It’s highly problematical 
If ГЇЇ survive “sabbatical.” 


One must be mad, just plain insane 
Or ignorant of things mundane 

To promise not to work for gain 
While on a leave. That much is plain. 


Some folks are bright; some folks are dumb. 
My first month’s check has left me glum. 
Ill travel not by plane, but thumb— 

From highbrow teacher, lowly. bum. 


On sixty-eight dollars and fifty-eight cents 
Its downright stupidity, arrant nonsense 

To think of traveling, yield to one's bents— 
On sixty-eight dollars and fifty-eight cents. 
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€ happiest years most devoid of tears 
Were the years at that high school rest hom? 


| FRANCES OswALD Metropolitan Vocational High School 
CHARLES KATZ gio? 


Forest Hills High 
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THE SWEETEST STORY 


This is the sweetest story told: 

Youth never dreams of growing old, - 
Youth sees the heart, assured and Sound 
Beating it out the cycle round; | 
Youth sees the mind—retentive, clever... 
Responsive quick as light, forever; 

Youth sees the spirit blithely sowing 
Seeds which are for alltime growing; 
Youth sees the limbs, supporting friends, 
Dependable till journey ends. 

This is the saddest story told: 

Youth never dreams of growing old. 


А. S. FLAUMENHAFT 


THOUGHT FOR TODAY 


Man's road to hell, 

It seems to me, 

Is not paved 

With good intentions; 

Paved it is most certainly 
With his deadliest inventions. 


oo! 
NATHAN LEVINE High Sch 


Harlem Evening 
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Brooklyn Technical High School | | 


High Points 


HELPING SUBSTITUTE TEACHERS 


Every day of the academic year substitute teachers are em- 
ployed by the New York City Board of Education. Some teach- 
ers may get work for a day or two; others may be more fortunate 
and obtain work for longer periods. Regardless of the length 
of time a substitute teacher works in a school he is still faced 
with the same problems. He needs help in solving these prob- 
lems so that he can make a more successful adjustment to the 
teaching situation and a greater contribution to the education 
of his students. 


At the present time it is customary for the substitute teacher 
to report directly to the clerk or assistant principal each day of 
work. The clerk or administrative officer in charge usually tells 
the substitute the name of the teacher he is replacing, the sub- 
jects he will teach, and the room or rooms he will use. He is 
then given a set of keys, a roll book for checking the attendance, 
а copy of the school paper, special announcements and notices, 
and a copy of the day's schedule. If he is fortunate, he may be 
introduced to the department head and be given help in or- 
ganizing lesson plans to be used during the day. More fre- 
quently he goes directly to his homeroom without any introduc- 
ton or preparation. Under such conditions the substitute can 
do little more than try to keep the students occupied and main- 
tain discipline. This is a difficult task as the substitute teacher 
Soon finds out. 


When a teacher enters a classroom without preparation and 
guidance, he is bound toward doom. His morale is low and his 
effectiveness as a teacher is at a minimum. His susceptibility to 
Confusion and failure is at a maximum. He is uncertain as to 
What his responsibilities аге. He may not know how to fill out 

* roll book and other forms that must be sent down to the 

central office. He may become anxious because he does not 
how what procedures to follow in case of a serious accident or fire. 
‘© May not know how to handle serious disciplinary problems. 

‘nce he has no lesson plan to guide him in providing educa- 
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tional experiences for his students, he becomes an object of + di 
cule and criticism. The whole experience for the substitute 
teacher proves to be one of misery and agony. 


I feel that this present situation can be greatly improved, 
With the aid of the Board of Education, administrative officers 
department heads, teachers, and clerks, many of the problems that 
the substitute teacher must face may be solved or completely 
eliminated. Each has a specific role to play in helping the sub- 
stitute. 


HANDBOOK. To introduce the teacher to the New York City 


school system the Board of Education could prepare and pub- : 


lish a “Substitute Teacher's Handbook.” This publication could 
be made available to all substitute teachers in the New York 
City school system. It could be revised yearly so that current 
information would be available. The information contained in 
this publication might include the following: (1) a letter of wel- 
come to the New York City school system written by the Super- 
intendent of Schools; (2) a statement of the policies, rules, and 
regulations of the Board of Education; (3) a brief over-view of 
the organization and administration of the New York City school 
system; (4) the role of the substitute teacher in the educational 
organization, including his duties and responsibilities; (5) a 
directory of the New York City schools and a map of the city 
showing their location (directions on how to get to each of the 
schools might also be included); (6) salary schedules for sub- 
stitute teachers and the dates and salary payments; (7) profes- 
sional improvement requirements; (8) information regarding 
sick-leave, vacation, retirement and tenure; (9) opportunities for 
advancement; (10) copies of records and reports that substitute 
teachers must fill out and directions for their use; (11) а sche 
ule of regular teacher examinations that are going to be given 
during the academic year (the time and place of each examination 
should be given in addition to application procedures); (12 


requirements substitute teachers must meet in order to 1210 
their licenses, i.e., 20 teaching days each academic year; and E 
a general introduction to the City of New York including housing 
accommodations, recreational opportunities, educational facilities 
for professional growth, and opportunities for religious worsh'P: 
46 
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P ch a publication would enable the substitute to get an over- 
Su 


of the city educational system and an understanding of his 
view О, 


RS’ ROLE. The administrative officers of 
{ONIN hool can also do a great deal to help the sub- 
jo» ptor With the aid of the teaching staff a mimeo- 
d set of instructions might be prepared to help acquaint 
cy acher with the school and his duties and responsibilities 
"pu ember of the teaching staff. The information contained 
E ch a set of instructions might include the following: (1) € 
pm make out a time card and check in; (2) the date of ^ 
signment and the name of the teacher being replaced; (3) the = 
ject being taught; (4) where to place personal en ( 
where to obtain keys, roll book, announcements, eie vem 
and reports; (6) information on how to fill out the roll v an 
reports that must be sent down to the central office; (7) e a 
of the department chairman and the room in which he E e 
found; (8) the bell schedules for regular class days E a 
sembly days; (9) space where the teacher can write in her Е j 
teaching schedule; (10) lateness and absentee procedures; ( , 
where and how to report disciplinary cases; (12) information 
on air raid drill and fire drill procedures, including signals, 
toutes, and regulations; (13) procedures to follow in case of an 
accident or sudden sickness; (14) the location of the ар" 
раз office, dean's office, first aid room, teacher's cafeteria ( 
the school does not have a cafeteria the teacher should be 53 
formed about respectable places near the school that can be : 
ized for eating purposes), and teachers restrooms; hee be 
to obtain lesson plans and instructional materials; ( = 
of the school plant and the immediate community fen a 
and (17) how to check out at the end of the day. This а : 
instructions could be so constructed that it would m : : 
series of steps that the teacher is to follow a anas ien 
t would enable the teacher to know exactly what to do, 
to do it, and how to do it. 


i ions is not 

In schools where a mimeographed set of instructions 1s 
available, someone should assume the responsibility for жеч 
informing the teacher of the above items. This responsibility 
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could be given to an administrative assistant, a department head 
а teacher or the school clerk. ' ; , 


The department head plays one of the most important roles in 
to the substitute teacher. He can help the teacher by (1) greeting 
the teacher in a friendly manner; (2) helping the teacher ог. 


ganize lesson plans for the day; (3) making available the needed - 


instructional materials and audio-visual aids; and (4) consulting 
with the teacher during the day to find out if everything is going 


well and to give assistance in solving problems that might arise, . 


The department head plays one of the most important roles in 
determining the success or failure of the educational experiences 


." provided by the substitute teacher. He should be eager to assist 
.. in whatever way he can. 


HELP FROM THE TEACHER. Of equal importance in giving 
aid to the substitute is the regular classroom teacher. All regu- 
lar teachers should treat the substitute as though he were a 
regular member of the school staff. Through their warm and 
friendly relationships they can make him feel that he is an integral 


_ part of the school organization. They can also give him informa- 


tion on how to handle "trouble-makers" in class, teaching mate- 


_ tials to use, where to locate valuable audio-visual aids and seating 


charts, how to use various pieces of equipment and facilities, how 


_ to fill out the roll book and various other reports, and where 
|. to get a good meal. They can be of extreme value to the substitute 
= who needs help. 


It should be noted that if a regular teacher anticipates an 
absence, he should prepare and leave lesson plans and other 1n- 
structions for the department head to give to the substitute teacher. 
If the absence is unexpected, instructions should be given to the 
department head, assistant principal, or clerk over the phone. I 
the teacher is so disabled that he cannot communicate with the 
school, the department head should assume the responsibility for 
helping the substitute organize the needed lesson plans and o 
taining the needed instructional materials and equipment. 


THE CLERK. The school clerk has a great many contacts with 
the substitute teacher. Being pleasant and friendly when spe 
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. о to teachers Over the phone and in person helps to develop an 

-gable atmosphere in which the teacher desires to work. In 
enjoy schools the clerk is given the responsibility for greeting the 
жє de and giving him his daily assignment. She should give the 
sn а whatever information she feels will be of value in help- 
ы na carry out his teaching responsibilities. Any question that 
e teacher has should be answered to the best of her ability. If 
: uestion is asked that the clerk cannot answer, the teacher should 
=. referred to а member of the teaching staff or the administrative 
staff who can give a satisfactory answer to the question. 


In concluding I would like to say that there are a great many 
sources of help that can be made available to the substitute 
teacher. Through the cooperative efforts of the Board of Educa- 
tion, administrative officers, department heads, teachers and clerks, 
the substitute teacher can be helped to make a more successful 
adjustment in his role as a teacher and a great contribution to 
the attainment of the educational goals of the school. 


KENNETH VESELAK 
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TEACHER TRAINING IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL... 
DURING THE FIRST SCHOOL MONTH 


The appointment of an additional assistant to principa] in 
the junior high schools of New York City for the purpose of 
teacher training enabled us, in the Willoughby Junior High 


School 162, Brooklyn, to do many things that could not be 
before. i 


Herein is recounted what we were able to do in опе month, 
The procedures and plans followed are not original in scope. We 
hope, though, that this account will perhaps illustrate how much 
can be done, even in one short month, when Supervisory person- 
nel is specifically available for teacher training. 


done 


Our school has, as do most junior high schools, an approxi- 
mate figure of 40% substitutes in our staff of sixty. Ас the begin- 
ning of the term we found that thirteen of our regular stalwarts 
were gone—two had retired; seven were appointed to the greener 
pastures of the high schools (Heaven help us when our seven 
future assistants to principals pass the next examination! ); two 
were assigned to special Board duties; one regretfully transferred; 

_ and one passed away. 


We were fortunate in starting the term with all positions 
covered: to replace these thirteen, we received three regular ap- 
pointees and ten substitutes, nine of whom had never taught 
before. 


WORK—NOT WOE. This recital is not to emphasize our woes. 
We feel particularly fortunate in our staff because our morale is 
good, both professionally and socially. It is merely to illustrate 
what the average New York City junior high school has to con- 
tend with in recruiting and training personnel. 


So—we rolled up our sleeves and went to work. On Friday, 
September 7th, our principal welcomed the newcomers and in- 
troduced them to our staff at the general faculty conference. Then 
the assistant principals held an orientation meeting with our p 
teachers, both regular and substitute, to acquaint them with d 
school policies, routines, and organizations, Teacher handboo 
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TEACHER РЕГИ. 
were distributed and instructions given about roll books, attend- 
ance sheets, and the myriad of administrative details which some- 
times overwhelm even our experienced teachers. Guidance coun- 
sellors for each grade were given the list of new teachers in their 

rades for further conference. Each new teacher was also assigned 
а "buddy" to help out. 


On the first day of school our principal made informal visits 
to all our new teachers. The supervisory staff made it a point 
to visit with our newcomers in the halls and yards, (not always 
in the classroom) to say hello and to inquire whether there was 
anything further we could do to help. As usual, our regular staff 
made the newcomers feel at home through a well-established 
socialization program in our school. 


LUNCHTIME LESSONS. On September 10th, an informal hand- 
written note was sent by the supervisor in charge of teacher 
training to all newcomers. This note read as follows: 


I thought you might like to meet with me to discuss 
some of the problems that may have come up in your 
new teaching assignment. 


We will meet in the library this Friday, September 14, 
at 12 noon. 


Bring your lunch with you, and we will bave some 
coffee served. If there are any specific problems you 
would like to have discussed, why not drop me a note 


beforehand? 


They did. Some of the problems brought to our attention for 
future discussion were these: our reading program—its aims, 
“cient method of presentation, and determination of the reading 
ability of the class; adjustment classes—how such classes are 
handied, whether most members of such classes are emotionally 

Nurbed: the evaluation of achievement—what the criteria for 
wa. Classification of scholastic achievement are, how objective 
Judgments аге formulated in the determination of a given grade. 


We met, as scheduled, on September 14th. We uie the 
Questions as outlined above and came prepared to discuss them. 
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We also anticipated the ever-present problem of class manape 
ment and control, something which every new teacher ева й 
face. We came prepared with bulletins and staff conference note, 
which had been prepared on these subjects. We also assured the 
teachers of our availability for personal assistance at all times, 


FIRST THINGS FIRST. We were ready to tackle all these prob. 


lems. But what was uppermost in the minds of our newcomers? 
Nothing but the ever-present administrative routines—roll books 
i) 


attendance, section books, etc. We spent the major part of the - 


.. conference familiarizing our newcomers with clerical routines 


We did accomplish the following professional objectives: 


(1) We started circulation among our newcomers of 
a little gem of practicality which reads like a con- 
versation piece, a book called "Dear Parents" by 
E. C. O'Daly. 


(2) We agreed that all new teachers were to have in- . 
dividual conferences with our supervisor in charge 
of teacher training. 


(3) Group conferences were to be called to discuss 
problems common to all; for example, discipline, 
reading, etc. It is interesting to note that many of 
these very problems which concerned our new 
teachers also concerned our regular staff. Some of 
them eventually became the basis for regular staff 
conferences for the coming year. 


WORKING TOGETHER. Schedules for individual conferences 
were arranged for the week of September 17th. The supervisor 
in charge of teacher training learned more about the new teachers 
with regard to their school training, experience, hobbies, and in- 
terests. We also discussed those teaching points and problems 
peculiar to the individual teacher concerned. An individual pla? 
of action was then set up with the concurrence of the teacher: 

Since our newcomers represented both experienced and inex- 
perienced teachers, a verbatim report of the results of the indi- 
a plans of action, as set forth in the log of our supervisor 
a ene training, will best illustrate the problems and PT? 
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TEACHER. X—( No teaching experience—now teaching 
English and social studies) | 


(1) General orientation and visits as noted above. 


(2) Individual conference, September 20, first period. 
Discussed problems of new teacher—class routines 
and organization. Arranged for visit to head of Eng- 
lish Department to look over textbooks and get a 
new approach to the reading program. Arranged for 
class observation. 


(3) Observed with Teacher X a social studies lesson in 
Teacher Y's room. Discussed techniques and proce- 


dures used. 


(4) Observed another social studies lesson with Teacher 
X in Teacher Z's room—adjustment class. 


(5) Participation in regular monthly staff conference 
on September 21, which combined professional guid- 
ance and a social hour. 


(6) Individual conference, September 25, fifth period, 
on problems and plans for future. Went over plan 
book arrangement and set up future visits to observe 
Teacher X. 


Teacher A—(Experienced in teaching but now teaching 
subjects he never taught before.) 


(1) General orientation and visits as noted above. 


(2) Individual conference, September 20. Main prob- 
lem—inexperienced in teaching math and art. Dis- 
cussed something about math approach, i.e., exper- 
iential use of materials. Promised to come in to 
demonstrate. 


(3) Observed Teacher A, fifth period, on September 
20th. Noted that teacher was taking too much for 
granted, i.e., use of words quotient, division, etc. Was 
teaching too much too fast. Took over class to dem- 
onstrate, as pre-arranged, on phases of arithmetic 
procedures in teaching long division. Discussed what 
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had been done, with Teacher A, at the end of the 
period. 


(4) Participation in monthly staff conference on Septem. 
ber 21. | 


(5) Teacher А went with me to observe Teacher B, first 
period, September 24. We observed for 30 minutes 
and then discussed what had been noted, such as 
experiential materials used, use of blackboard, drill, 
use of notebooks. 


(6) Teacher А observed an art lesson, fifth period, Sep- 
tember 24. We were interested in observing motiva- 
tion in introducing an art lesson. Discussion with 
Teacher А on what was seen. Special emphasis on 
art routines and motivation. Individual conference 
with Teacher A with regard to plans for future to 
include more demonstration lessons and another visi- 
tation. 


ч 


(7) Individual conference held on plan book organiza- 

tion. Referred Teacher A to Page 11 of our Teachers’ 

| Handbook showing outlines for lesson plans. Showed 

4 ше plan books and discussed proper procedure to 
ollow. 


We felt that these planned visits and observations not only 
. helped our new teacher, but also enabled us to make these visits 
- a part of our regular teacher observation and supervision program. 
A copy of a letter sent to an experienced teacher, read as follows: 


Dear Mr. S: 


Thank you for giving Miss Н and me the opportunity 
to observe some excellent teaching. A visit to your room 
has always been for me, and I'm sure it holds true for Miss 


H now, 4 joyous reminder of tbe vitality and. life present 
in good teaching. 


As you know, these observations are part of our 
teacher-training program for newly appointed teachers. 


. In discussing the lesson, we noted im particular the 
high level of morale and interest present in your adjust- 


TEACHER. TRAINING 


ment class; the response and eagerness to learn; the mental 
hygiene approach of building up our less mentally accele- 
pated youngsters; the effort to reach these youngsters with 
good literature; and the mutual respect and liking be- 
tween you and tbe class. 


Class 8—is indeed fortunate to have you as its teacher. 


I am sure that both Miss Н and I gained new insights 
into effective teaching at its best. 


This, then, has been our plan of attack for the first month. 
Our future plans envisage a continuation of this, small group con- 
ferences on specific problems, recommended courses of study, 
readings, teacher-training bulletins. 


As a further step in orientation and part of our in-service 
programs, these newcomers have become members of teacher 
committees which will report at a series of regular staff con- 
ferences on bread-and-butter topics involving such problems as 
these: “Handling Misbehavior During the Lesson”; “Standards 
for Passing and Failing”; “Assigning Homework and Special Re- 
ports”; “Encouraging Proper Use of Notebooks.” 


CREDIT. Of course, we would be remiss not to point out that 
our own teaching staff has done a remarkable job in making our 
newcomers feel at home, in helping them in class management 
Problems, in giving them practical aids in teaching, and in getting 
them to join in the life of our school. 


MARTIN DODELL Junior High School 162, Brooklyn 
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MOTIVATING AN EXTRACURRICULAR SPORTS PROGRAM 


Significant correlation of the school physical education pro- 
gram with after-school activities is an educational policy prevail. 
ing at Joseph Pulitzer Junior High School 145, Queens. Meaning. 
ful correlation is made possible by the fact that an After-School 
Play Center was established at the school. In addition, teachers 
leading the physical education program during school hours also 
lead activities in the After-School Play Center. i 


The sport now being stressed in the activity periods of the 


seventh and eighth grades is soccer. Since each class meets only 
once or twice a week for sports activities, an after-school soccer 
tournament was planned. An important objective in this planning 
was to allot time for the boys to take part in game situations, 
Limited time and a large student load permit only the introduc- 
tion and practice of fundamental skills in class. EA 


SOCCER CLINIC. Suitable motivation was sought in introduc- 
ing two inter-class soccer tournaments one each for the seventh 
and eighth grades. A soccer sports clinic, to be held after school, 
was announced three days in advance. Experienced soccer players 
from the student body volunteered to act as demonstrators for 
the clinic. The teacher met with this group, and a plan of presen- 
tation for each part of the game was formulated. On the day 
preceding the soccer clinic, each class elected a soccer captain. 
That afternoon the teacher met with the class captains and ex 
plained the rules of the tournament, 


On the afternoon of the soccer sports clinic, approximately 
one hundred and fifty boys were seated on bleacher seats in thé 
gym. Fundamental skills were demonstrated by the part methoó 
in slow motion, and by the whole method. Rules were explaint? 
and questions were answered after each demonstration. At 
termination of the soccer sports clinic, literature was given {0 
those who attended the clinic. The two-page report, prepared by 
the teacher, contained summaries of various aspects of the £ 
of soccer. Included were the history of the game, basic rules, 
safety hints. | 
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and 


The success of the soccer sports clinic could be determined by 
she fact that eighty boys decided to remain and practice the skills 
di monstrated earlier. The boys changed into sneakers—and, 
chosen at random, a team at a time played the volunteer group of 
experienced players. These boys at no time tried to overpower 
the other team. Play would stop frequently, and suggestions would 
be offered by the experienced players. The games lasted for about 
seven minutes, when a new team would be substituted. As the 


inexperienced boys left the court, they sat down in a corner of the 


m and discussed the various aspects of the practice game just 
completed with the teacher. | 


TOURNAMENTS. Тһе tournaments are now under way and 
going well. A bulletin board near the boys' locker room is being 
used to keep everyone informed of scores, dates of games, and 
standing of each team. 


HELLMUT BAB Joseph Pulitzer J.H.S. 145, Queens 


Advertisement in Tbe New Y orb Times Classified Help Wanted (Female) 


GIRLS WITH DOCTORATES 


Fabulous Flamingo Hotel in Las Vegas 
Staging lavish productions built around 
16 girls holding doctorates in any subject 
from accredited universities, Not to be con- 
fused with chorus girls. These productions 
all in excellent taste, built around girls 
to be known as the Hi Phi Betas. Slight 
dancing ability necessary and good looks 
too. Already have 2 PhD's, 1 Dr. of Anthro- 
Pology, 1 Dr. of Physics and 2 Drs. of 
Home Economics. Girls with only Masters 
degrees not acceptable. For information, 
please call Jack Т.................. 


(Submitted by Eugene Steinhardt, 
Abrabam Lincoln Higb Scbool) 
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CLASS MINUTES 


The speech teacher who meets from ten to twelve Classes oni 
two or three times a week is challenged by several Specia] prol 
lems: how to enlighten every student as to his personal Speech 
needs, capabilities, and improvement; how to reach the "quiet 
ones"; how to refresh his own and the class' Memory on what 


happened the last time they met. 


My classes have been using a system of class minutes, whereby 
the responsibility of being temporary class sectetary is rotated 
among all the students. Each reading of the minutes is followed by 
“additions and/or corrections,” and suggestions by the class and 
teacher for improving the presentation. 


The implementation of this system is preceded by a lesson 
which covers the correct form for minutes, the purposes of this 
class routine, and the standards for effective presentation. 


Besides solving the three problems mentioned above, I have 


found that there are additional virtues to this set-up. They are 


the following: 


к 


- A businesslike tone is set as soon as the secretary ap- 
pears before the class to read the class roll and minutes. 


2. Absentees are brought up-to-date on class activities 
and assignments, 


3. The temporary secretary learns how to organize his 
material within the "minutes" form and how to ex- 
press himself tersely. | 


4. The students become more aware of the objectives 
of each lesson by having to identify both the objectives 
and the activities that pertain to them. 


5. The teacher has an opportunity to clarify any aspect of 
the previous lesson, as the need arises. 


6. Class assignments for each lesson are clearly restated 
in the minutes, so that the occasional wrangling ove! 
"but-you-didn't-tell-us" is obviated, 


7. Good techniques of platform reading are stressed and 
practiced: poise, audience contact, phrasing, effective 
rate, etc. 


8. Each secretary has the responsibili of applyi 
phonetic skills already taught to the class, By к ae 
token, each member of the class is alerted to any 
speech errors. This serves as additional ear-training 

or as a point of departure for class drill. 

9. The students are encouraged to give and take Criticism 
graciously. 


10. The teacher, at the end of the semester, has a record 
of the development and the integration of her lessons, 


Semester after semester, my students have not only expressed 
an appreciation for this class routine, but have also found our 
class work more meaningful and “personalized.” 


PAULINE SCHLESINGER Hunter College High School 
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THE GUIDANCE FUNCTION OF СОВЕ 


The high school work in pupil guidance has 
limited to proper programming of pupils in ter 
and diploma requirements. It is perhaps obvious that the 
mendous pressures on the grade advisors because of the bene 
pupil load and the limited personal contacts make necessary nt 
restriction. What, then, can be done to make guidance mg 
than mere approval of, or in many cases actual planning 
pupil programs? | f 


generally been 


Our school has attempted to answer this, in part, by the 
simple expedient of designating, as grade advisors (at least in 
the 9th and 10th year classes) those teachers who, by the very 
nature of their pupil relationships, have prolonged (full year) 
and extended (2-3 times a day) contacts with their pupils, per- 
haps 70-80 in number. 


Under such an arrangement the basic guidance functions 
of planning programs can generally be carried out on-a more 
individual and personal level. The core situation, by its very na- 
ture, allows for the establishment of rapport to the extent of close 
personal friendship between pupil and teacher, and in such an 
atmosphere “pupil” guidance truly becomes “personal” guidance. 


Where, then, in the core situation, can the guidance prob- 
lem best be resolved? Our experience, particularly in the un- 
structured ninth year core, was extremely gratifying because of the 
freedom from the pressures of time and numbers of pupils. 


Thus, within the basic framework of those long-range goals 
and objectives of core, we were able to extend our guidance 
activities beyond the basic essentials of programming. There 
appeared to be no reason why the work of orientation, (in ninth 
year) course selection, four year programming, and even pose 
high-school planning could not be explored fully in the form 
of core units. In this way the ninth year core was more t vi 
merely the training ground in core techniques, although there = 
in no way a de-emphasis of the goals of developing skills in " 
search, committee work, pooling of information, reporting» 
socialization. 
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THÉ GUIDANCE FUNCTION OF COREL 


It seemed logical to us in planning the year's work that, be- 
fore prolonged and extended unit work in school and voca- 
tional guidance could be attempted, there must be developed a 
fundamental background in the use of core methods and mate- 
rials. It was further decided that guidance work, by its very 
nature, could not be handled in terms of a single unit, but must 


be considered as a continuing series of units, worked into the ' 


years program as the program evolved. There can be no hard 
and fast rules laid down as to how and when such work is to be 
carried out, but perhaps our own experiences may be helpful. 


Term One 


KNOW YOUR SCHOOL. Entering ninth year core pupils (some 
students were not given core after careful screening) were faced 
with the problems of adjusting to their new school, subject re- 
quirements, and classmates. The initial unit, Know Your School, 
was, therefore, one in orientation—to the school, to core, to 
their new objectives. Pupils were familiarized (1) with such as- 
pects of the physical layout of the school as classroom locations, 
fire exits, special room locations and offices; (2) with school 
and cafeteria rules and regulations; (3) with the type of work 
done in core. 


MAKING THE MOST OF SCHOOL. The work done in the 
orientation unit was linked naturally to a second, Making the 
Most of School, wherein initial steps were taken in guidance by 
directing the freshmen to a consideration of the subjects listed 
on their program cards. Basic aims and objectives of each sub- 
ject were discussed, and attempts were made to alert the pupils 
to the danger of the laziness or procrastination that stultifies seri- 
005 thought on the subject of one's own future until the often- 
too-late realization that what might have been a profitable high 
School education has resulted in nothing more than an accumula- 
Чоп of grades, credits, and a paper diploma. 


In order to make a more lasting impression upon the pupils, 
much of the work was done as written assignments, generally 
Ollowed by discussion. Perhaps the best measure of the values 
of such work was the groaning on the part of the pupils! Their 

él 
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comments indicated objection to turning their attention to a 
ject they felt could be postponed until graduation, Sub. 


h, 1957) 


This work on subject aims was followed by work on 
expectations from the four year high school course. Based y 
these preliminary experiences was the work on achieving haa 
expectations by proper use of high school Opportunities, p, a 
began to Specialize in the various course and diploma requis 
ments, and concentrated on those sequences and groups peculiar 
to their own special needs or wants. 


&enera] 


This phase of the work was planned for that part of the term 
normally devoted to programming for the following term. Pupils 
selected their 3 and 2 year groups to fulfill their diploma re. 
quirements and then selected subjects to fil their sequence 
choices. 


Because the core allowed for this unit approach, pupils were 
instructed how to extend this subject planning to cover require- 
ments for their entire four years of high school. Although 
changes are allowed and anticipated, every pupil gained the ex- 
perience of working out his own master plan for an academic, 
commercial, or general diploma. 


It should be acknowledged at this point that every pupil in 
every class, core or not, does much the same programming wot 
each term. The significant difference is that the ninth year Core 
pupils built upon their first term programming experience to make 
extended units in Term 2. Furthermore, this work was then 
used as a springboard for the unit on post-high-school planning. 


Term Two 


While the guidance work of Term 1 was preliminaty ae 
exploratory in nature, that of Term 2 was designated to 8 
direction to the pupils’ activities, 


. ; : ijs re 
Programming was once again a focal point. Papi е 
examined their choices and selections, and made changes W 
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sary. Repetition of fundamentals helped cement ideas for 
neces and clarify for others. Pupils became adept enough at 
somes ing programs and requirements to handle committee as- 
вау! АЕ calling upon them to act in the role of grade advisor 
si т" four year programs for any number of hypothetical 


situations. 


Added direction was given when the pupils’ course and pro- 
am selections were questioned in terms of pupils' abilities, As 
: tandard procedure, the Science Research Associates "Primary 

end Abilities” tests (Form А. Н.) were administered to 
evaluate the pupils’ abilities to handle verbal, spacial, mathe- 
matical and reasoning problems. The tests were scored and pro- 
filed by the students, who were then instructed with regard to 
interpretation and analysis. The purposes, uses, and validity of 
these tests were discussed, and apparently, in many cases, stu- 
dents felt that their own previous self-estimates had been 


confirmed. 


As a follow-up to the “abilities” tests, the areas of pupil in- 
terests were examined. The "Kuder Preference Record Voca- 
tional-Scale” was administered, scored, profiled, and interpreted. 
Pupils then attempted to find relationships between abilities and 
interests, 


MY FUTURE VOCATION. Each student, after rechecking his 
abilities profiles and interests profiles and their analyses, ons 
again examined his four year master program as пата E 
in the term. If no program changes were then desired, the las 
Step was initiated—My Future Vocation. 


; x in Oth 
This unit was designated as more than a final unit in 
year guidance, It called into play all of the ix (р a 
duting the year—research, interviewing, use of library Я 


і ‘citi ing mate- 
Won from bibliographic references, visiting, requesting 


‘als from outside agencies, writing, editing, and reporting 


ished, and the 
The guid background had been established, ar 
foundation in "m of "skills had been laid in all of the units p 
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logical result. 


The range of topics chosen for this activity Was as wide a 
5 of the various individuals’ abilities and interests Sot 
ea : 2 из covered such diverse occupational fields a, а 
ios ye farming, telephone installation, airline hostess 
counting, | 
medicine, secretary, and so forth. 


Sources of information included general mate 
to all (pamphlets, occupational posters and "ye 
papers, Department of Labor job guides) and s 
for each occupational choice, 


rials available 
arts, daily news. 
pecific теѓегепсе; 


in the process of finding himself which Is faced by each pupil 
- when graduation comes, 

ЗЫ The chief dra 
a program (in sch 
the expense incurred in purchasing the $ 
terials. The total initi 

Pupils tested) for testing 200 pupils (5 ninth year core classes) 
is approximately $90), H booklets are reusable and 
Subsequent costs are limite to purchase ОЁ new answer pads 
and profile sheets. 


Particularly useful were the foll 


Owing materials: 


l. Science Research Associates, 


Reusable test booklets 
Answer 
Profile Sheets 


"Primary Mental Abilities—Form A-H 


IDANCE FUNCTION OF CORE 
m i Preference Record—Vocational 9 Scale 
2. eee test booklets 
An ene | 
Profile S on, Choosing Your Course, New York, Henry Holt 
i wee 1942. 


i Is What You 
iati f Manufacturers, "Your Future 
ional Association o 
4, Nation 


4 A in Science and Engineering" 
"Op 


‘nai B'rith Vocational Service—Occupational charts | : 
; к i States Department of Labor, "Job Guide for Young Workers 
6. Нана А m » 
7. Editors—Practical English, "Your Career 


KENNETH KAHN William C. Bryant High School 
NN 


WHICH HAD THE WRONG FORMULA? 


A young man in the East began 
n private industry at $5,200 immediatel 
is f 


› @ university professor of C DB after fifteen years of 


teaching, was Betting that exact amount 
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Films of Special Interest 


A FESTIVAL OF GREAT FRENCH FILMS (Baronet Th А 
еа ге) 


. Standard equipment for a New York teacher this spri 1 

include a-Special Teacher Discount Card to the por s i E 
or pocket, for the "Festival of Great French Films" is сопы 
the house at 59th and Third Avenue. When you have eai 
list of pictures below, write a note to your theatre ibn a 
or principal asking him to send for a supply of the cards ford 
many teachers and clerks in your school as know a good diss 
when they see it. The address is Sheldon Gunsberg um of de 
Baronet Theatre—and if you have any of the 1956 cards left i 
can use them this year, too. They'll admit any teacher in the as 
school system for 50€ before 5:00 on weekdays, and for 904 2 
all other times, including holidays. 3 


| Each film in the series is expected to run for two weeks or 
3 pen Better watch the papers or call the Baronet (ELdorado 
- 3) for changes in program. Апа don't be content with the 
ав brief descriptions of the films given here. Ask yout 
ys з ог this is а list with a hundred associations; to any. 
t who has loved France, or the movies, or that magnificent 
c m db Gallic artists which includes Marcel Carné, André 
ef = ene *- René Clément, Jean Cocteau, Jacques Feyder, 
ow agnol, Jean Renoir (directors) —and Jean-Louis Bat- 
Меи pos Brasseur, Jean Gabin, Fernandel, Louis Jouvet, 
"x е Morgan, Raimu, Serge Reggiani, Michel Simon, Arletty: 
tic von Stroheim, Dita Parlo, Pierre Fresnay, Francoise Rosay 
(to name only a handful of stars)—this is a roll-call of one’ 
salad days in film-going. If you're on maximum pay, you'll re 
member the first time you saw them, and you'll know that there 
will be nothing in town as good as a reunion with these 25° 
nificent old friends. If you're one of the newly-appointed, get 
somebody to stay home with the kids and don't miss a rare chance 
гаа Ey [ad эн impact as a group, the finest company а film 
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. Bizarre Bizarre (Dréle 


The Baker's Wife (La Femme du Boulanger)—the 


` great Raimu as the baker of Provence, with Charpin, - 


Ginette Leclerc, Robert Vattier. Written and directed 
by Marcel Pagnol. John Erskine did the English titles, 


. Port of Shadows (Quai des Brumes)—an atmospheric 


gem of photography; Jacques Prévert and Marcel Carné 
working with the young Jean Gabin and Michéle Mor- 
gan in a story of Le Havre wharves. With Michel Simon, 
Pierre Brasseur, Delmont. 


. The Well-Diggers Daughter (La Fille du Puisatier) — 


another Pagnol, with Raimu and Fernandel, Josette 
Day and Charpin; humane and robust comedy warmed 
by the Mediterranean sun. 


. The Devil's Envoys (Les Visiteurs du Soir) —directed by 


Marcel Carné, this 15th century French legend casts a 
spell far removed ftom the contemporary. With Arletty 
in а poetic performance. 


. Grand lllusion—]ean Renoir's masterpiece, one of the 


greatest motion pictures ever made. With Erich von 
Stroheim, Jean Gabin, Pierre Fresnay and Dalio as the 
German and French prisoners of war in World War I— 
do you remember such touches as Von Rauffenstein's 
plant, de Boeldieu's white gloves?—and Dita Parlo as 
the peasant woman. 


. Antoine et Antoinette—a 1947 Cannes winner; an ap- 


pealing post-war love story of a Parisian couple, directed 


by Jacques Becker. 


Under tbe Roofs of Paris (Sous les Toits de Paris) —by 
René Clair, of course, and every bit as delightful as it 
ever was: the quintessence of Paris and of film charm, 


with a strain of music to lighten it all. 


de Drame)—based on the novel 
by J. Storer Clouston, this is a 


“A Lunatic at Large,” 
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French parody of the British detective story бл. 

Louis Jouvet, Michél Simon, Françoise Ros, я tarring 
Louis Barrault, Jean-Pierre Aumont; directed by м 
Carné. У Marcel 


9. Harvest (Régain)—an elemental and beautify] sto | 
a peasant couple who reclaim an abandoned village et 
Haute-Provence. Written and directed by Marcel Py E 
from the novel by Jean Giono. Music by Arthur Hom 
ger. Starring Fernandel, Gabriel Gabrio, Orane De у 
zis, Delmont. E^ 


10. Beauty and the Beast (La Belle er la Béte) —Jean Coc- 
teau's stunning апа highly imaginative version of the 
fairy tale by Madame LePrince de Beaumont. Assistant 
director, René Clément; costumes by Christian Bérard 
Starring Jean Marais and Josette Day. eu 


11. The Lovers of Verona (Les Amants de Vérone)— 
directed by André Cayatte from his original story of a 
modern Romeo and Juliet in Venice and Verona; screen- 
play and dialogue by Jacques Prévert. Starring Serge 
ац Anouk Aimée, Pierre Brasseur, Martine Carol, 

alio. 


12. Carnival in Flanders (La Kermesse Héroique)—Mt. 
Crowther of The New York Times is not the only critic 
who thinks this one of the most permanently delightful 
foreign films (see "The Ten Best of Forty Years"); it 
has a world-wide reputation for drollery. Starring 
c Rosay and Louis Jouvet. Directed by Jacque 


To this collection may be added (follow the newspaper for de- 
tails) Farrebique, classic study of a farmer's year; Jofroi, Pagnol's 
vignette which won a New York Film Critics awatd for actor 
Vincent Scotto; Jean Vigo's charming and romantic L’Atalante, 
with Michel Simon in one of the funniest roles in French cinem^ 
and perhaps also The Walls of Malapaga (Au-dela des Grilles); 
Franco-Italian production directed by René Clément, who m? à 
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op SPECIAL INTEREST 
on Games (Jeux Interdits), which stars Jean Gabin and 
Miranda. The group of pictures in the “Festival of Great 
Jsa ach Films” at the Baronet is being presented by Thomas J. 


FILMS 


Current and Choice 


ll Assassins (Nous Sommes Tous des Assassins) —а 
nternational release, at the Paris Theatre. Created 
by director André Cayatte (Justice Is Done) and writer Char- 
les Spaak (Grand Illusion), this enormously powerful drama 
attacks the crime of capital punishment. Its searing picture of 
the last hours of murderers Mouloudji, Raymond Pellegrin 
and Claude Laydu is not easy to take, but it must be seen. 


we Are A 
Kingsley-I 


Albert Schweitzer—for the documentary film of this great man’s 
life, now showing at the Guild Theatre, special student and 
faculty discount coupons are available from your. theatre 
representative or from the Bureau of Audio-Visual Instruc- 
tion. Prices with the coupon ate 50¢ Monday to Friday to 
5:00 and 75¢ Monday to Friday evenings and Saturday and 


Sunday to 5:00. 


Edge of the City—this M-G-M film with Sidney Poitier and John 
Cassavetes, despite obvious imperfections in the story line, has 
an entirely admirable characterization of a.Negro New 
Yorker, presented at work and in his own home as a human 
being instead of a statistic, a question or a problem. You will 
like Sidney Poitier very much. 


RUTH M. GOLDSTEIN Abraham Lincoln High School 
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| There is a pleas 
In being mad which none but inca line 


As teachers contend daily in the classroo 
their view of the forest be obscured by йаш АКы 
young teacher trainees are required to take the rolle ough all 
e the outer spaces of philosophy and history of ed Coaster 
they never even brush close to the vast complex of soci ucation, 
ic-educational statistics which reckon with birthrate 0-€conom.- 
building use, teacher and classroom shortages, and the mes 


why should they? i 
graybeards. y? Theirs not to reason why; that's for the 


pied din E = cc EE its most honest sense—springs 
posdlly £e pa dang y elt need to communicate, to serve, and 
iu irs y ; to society a tithe. It never derives from a 
re des d 5 construction costs, the movements of families, 
em кийын pss quee or tax rates for education. Yet there 

y nearly as many non-teachers concerned with edu- 


cational 
Maybe T e as there are pedagogues in the classroom. 


РА. v сгв people? What do they do? Well, for one 
жа hs ‘ashington to participate in White House Con- 
but sa чн. Ga] It really doesn’t matter what the name is 
conferences ar be, А key word. All over the country education 
t do "rudi" LIB аг ending. Other key words in su 
^ m am d study and “survey.” Studies and surveys аге 8* 
ы & que e ume. They are as cumulus clouds on the educ% 
ы orizon—friendly clouds—most of which, however, 21 

own away. But occasionally one of these clouds is seeded ап 
rain falls. For example, take “lunch.” Time was when the scho05 
shut down at noon and pupils went home for lunch. Then саш 
Nutrition Conferences, and Agricultural Surpluses "Conferences 
Hard to say which came first. In any event, we discovered chat 
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б children were not being fed properly. That's how schools 
е into the restaurant business; and that's how teachers got the 
Port order thirty-minute lunch period. Then a whole series of 
sod upheavals took place which can be symbolized in the 
Working Mother Conference. This fixed forever the supervisory 
imperative of the school lunch hour. ‚ Вис young teachers are busy 
learning their craft and are otherwise too occupied with build. 
ie assignments to watch the clouds. 

Pedagogical or administrative change is never sudden, al- 
though it may seem so to teachers. Actually any significant change 
is preceded by years of conferences, studies, and surveys. Too 
dull to read about, or too abstract to impinge heavily on teachers’ 


lives, every change, when it comes, seems sudden and sometimes 


cataclysmic. 


Take for example this hypothetical situation: Suppose you 
were to be told "suddenly" that beginning in September the 
schools of New York City would begin to operate on a twelve 
months’ plan—four quarters—and that pupils and teachers would 
be assigned to a given three units, not necessarily the same ones, 
the remaining unit to be the vacation period. This could mean a 
vacation period in the winter months for you. On the other 
hand, your own children might get their vacation in the spring 
months. Bit of a mess? 


Well, it certainly would come as a shock, but remember those 
conferences! Discussion of multiple school use has been going on 
for years. It is sinful and uneconomic, say the administrators and 

usiness men, to allow school rooms to lie fallow. Population 
and building cost increases have agitated the nervous systems 
and sharpened the imagination of community fathers. More school 
Space is needed and better use must be made of it. 


The task of supplying school space for the nation's children 

5 so huge that the Federal Government has come into the pic- 
Ute with some help and much talk about subsidies and grants. 
Ost of the talk deals with present and future needs in terms of 
“asstoom units, and their cost. Inevitably the idea of multiple- 
Purpose buildings comes up;this is a dream of planners since the 


tst little red school house was used for a meeting house. 
71 
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The system of prevailing winds in the United Stat 
or ten months of schooling with two or three months of scite 
tion” is the product of an agricultural economy. As in the 0$ 
of industrial design, form followed function. The clation o 


as 


of the harvest moon takes its place in this country with the jg ll 
e 


of McGuffey and Dewey. 


The problems of educational administration in the futur 
be reckoned with now. And that is exactly what the planner 
are doing in their conferences, studies and surveys, 1 


Dr. Clyde L. Ogden, Assistant Director for Education, United 
States Armed Forces Institute, in the August, 1956, issue of the 
School Board Journal, in an article, “The Four Quarter Plan ; 
How Practical an Idea?,” treats with the old but radical idea of 
comprehensive plant use and more adequate distribution of pupils 
over the twelve months of the year. In the space below I have 
quoted his summary of the advantages and disadvantages of the 
plan as þe sees them. M 


ADVANTAGES OF THE PLAN 


l. Buildings would receive more use and this would 
cause fewer classrooms to be needed at a given time, some- 
what relieving a pressing building program. 


2. There would be a possibility of developing short 
courses and more electives, 


3. There would be an opportunity for teachers 10 
attend regular college sessions during their off-quarter. 


4. Students would be able to work at seasonal in- 
dustries during their off-quarter, 


5. Ambitious and talented students, by attending 
throughout the year, could finish high school sooner. 


6. The plan would be convenient in case of a pro- 
longed illness of a student. 
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DISADVANTAGES OF THE PLAN 


1. If the maximum in housing potential is to be 
achieved, compulsory assignment of students to quarters 
js necessary. This is likely to result in parental objections 
of such a volume that if the experiences of Houston and 
Dallas are meaningful, a successful operation of the plan 
would be almost certainly doomed to failure. 


2. Expenditures for additional teaching services, cleri-...... 


cal aid, auxiliary school services such as school nurses, 
child welfare and attendance supervisors, food services, 
and transportation would increase. Costs for fuel, lights, 
and maintenance costs also increase. In Los Angeles, it 
was estimated that plant maintenance costs alone would 
increase 12% per cent because work now performed in the 
summer months would have to be done at night or on 
week ends. 


3. Unless the four-quarter plan were on a regional 
or state basis, the problems of integration and transfer of 
pupils would be so great as to make the plan impractical. 


4. The task of securing teachers might become next 
to impossible. 


5. The continuity of student study under the guidance 
of a teacher beginning any given quarter might be dis- 
rupted by the termination of the teacher's contract before 
the conclusion of three consecutive quarters of student 
study, 

6. New courses would have to be established for 
each quarter programming and graduation would pe 

our times a year. Most school systems have soug 
avoid even semester continuity breaks. 

7. One fourth of the school population would kei 
of school each quarter. The tug and haul of those » == 
and those out of school might produce serious 
andlor delinquency problems. 

8. Pupil participation in 
ы nearly wiped out. . . · 


interschool athletics might 
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ement 
f aculty 


9. Co-ordinated effort for instructional improv 
would be hampered because one-fourth of the 
would always be “от leave." 


10. The spreading of enrollments over four quar- 
ters might have a deleterious effect on the Secondary - 
school’s ability to maintain classes in subjects where n | 
rollments are minimal even under the semester blan of 
organization. Examples of such courses are: trigonometry 
Latin, physics. d 


11. Although some businesses and industries permit 
employee vacations at times other than the summer 
months, the majority of concerns find it expedient to 
schedule vacations during the summer months when pro- _. 
duction and exchange is slack. Most families would resist - 
a program that would disrupt normal family relationships 
during the traditional summer vacation periods. On this 
point, the Los Angeles study committee declared: “The 
very fact that the schools are an integral part of the social, 
business, and industrial community means that they cannot 
deviate, in their operation, from the trends and practices 
established by the larger order.” 


12. The basic objective of the four quarter plan is 
0 accommodate a greater enrollment in a given school 
building and thus effect savings in classroom construction. 
Mathematically, it maybe demonstrated that the plan will 
accomplish this result, However, it should be remembered 
that the plan can also create a situation in which class- 
rooms will stand vacant. This would occur in those build- 
ings in which enrollments had not reached the building 
capacity. Therefore, the рату net effect throughout the 
School system must be closely studied. Furthermore, "44 
justments for family convenience” would have to ё 
practically prohibited if the mathematical possibility of the 
plan is to be realized. Since good public relations are 1m 
portant to school systems, the plan might create ill will 0 
such proportions as to overshadow any housing gains i9 
be realized from the plan. 


„pUCATION IN THE NEWS 


13. Additional administrative problems would be 
created. Among such problems would be: 7 


a) The increased number of breaking-in periods of 
new teachers and. their integration into the school 


system. 
b) The problem of where to place transient children. 
c) The placement of entering first graders in grammar 


school and the consequent induction of new fresh- 
men in high school four times a year. 


d) The need for graduation four times a year. 
e) The difficulty in administering an extracurricular 
program. 


d of suc- 
14. The four quarter plan does not have a recor 

cessful “лес The theoretical advantages of tbe plan 
seem to be outweighed by the disadvantages actually ex- 
perienced in those communities that have tried the plan. 


JACOB А. ORNSTEIN 
East Elmhurst Junior High School 127, Queens 


NEVER A DULL MOMENT AHEAD 


2, | еп schools is 
Enrollment in the nation's kindergartens ze = "400,000 — 


Mounting b million yearly. High sch increase of 

Pupils LA e "aile college enrollments reveal a ae Sen show 

70,000, These figures, from the U. S. yor i! 

594 million Americans going to school right $ М 
U. S. News and World Repor 
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Chalk Dust 


Have you developed a teaching technique that you would lj 

share with your colleagues? You can share it by sending q ч Jo 
describtion (300-350 words) to Irving Rosenblum, Hes 
Manbattan 2. E 


TAPE RECORDING IN A SPANISH CLASS 


One of the persistent problems in teaching a foreign language 
is that of sustaining pupil-interest in reproducing foreign sounds 
in the “native way.” As the year progresses and the Mastery of 
vocabulary and grammar takes the spotlight, the pupil tends to 
relax into slovenly habits of pronunciation, enunciation, and 
intonation. The teacher, of course, hastens to correct but finds that 
her frequent interruptions of pupil-recitation results in much 
boredom and little or no permanent benefit. She wonders how 
she can revitalize interest in the oral aspect of language learning, 

One technique which I have found very useful in the junior 
high school is pupil-reading for the tape-recorder. Three pupils 
volunteer to read to the class a selection in Spanish that the 
teacher and the class had prepared the day before. Of these three, 
the class chooses the one who has read the best, The class, with 
the help of the teacher, tactfully points’ out the strong and the 
weak points of each reading. All readers are told they may tty 
again another day. 

The winning reader records his selection on the tape-recorder 
while his classmates listen and follow the reading in their ow 
books. The recording is played back to the class. Three such 
reader-winners from three different groups can usually be hear 
and recorded іп а half hour. The best of the three may even | 
chosen at play-back time, and the students may evaluate, J 
cussing the reasons for their choice. -* 

When the recording session is over, the class will have 9502" 
guished poor foreign language reproduction from the good. 
pupils will have heard good reading several times. They kA 
have helped formulate models to guide them toward шорго. 
ment. The same technique may be used with short, prep?! 
conversations. For example, simple dramatizations may be €n? 
and recorded. 


yn 
RUTH SILVERSTEIN J.H.S. 246, Brook’y 
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High Points of Humor | 


ir hands — 
do! » 


"You're playing right into the 
this deem they want you to 


Cartoon by Jessie Randall of the School of Industrial Art 
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COMPLETE GUIDE TO AMERICAN COLLEGES (Revised pq; 
By Clarence E. Lovejoy. Published by Simon and Schuster, New YS 
October 1956. 266 pages, including index; $3.95 cloth, $1.95 s RES 


The fourth edition of Lovejoy's indispensable aid to those in Deed 
basic information on college admission contains facts on all accredito 
and unaccredited senior degree-conferring colleges, universities 


a : » indepen. 
dent professional schools, junior colleges, community colleges, Ë а 


colleges, and technical institutes. Briefly and clearly it gives essentia] data | 
that will help the puzzled high school student in choosing a college, аррр.. 


ing for admission, obtaining scholarships and loans, getting informari 
on careers, estimating expenses, determining possibilities of Working his 
way, and selecting R.O.T.C. To college advisers this book is invaluable 
In addition, the material is presented in such form that parents and sty. 
dents, without expert assistance, can gather the information they need 
either for a preliminary survey of possible colleges or a decision as to 
institutions for final application. The new edition of Lovejoy's College 
Guide is better than ever. 


MILTON BLATT Andrew Jackson High School 


HIGH SCHOOL PERSONNEL WORK TODAY, by Jane Warters. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc; 358 pages including Index; 
Second Edition, 1956; $475. 


This is one of the books on counselling which an experienced “= 
selor reads with a feeling of reliving events. Many of the histo? 
events are related and brought into perspective by an bet an 
and relationship which may have been seen at the time but may have Jd: 
crowded out by the details of daily living. “The author's aim + v pn 
(1) to bring together in a single volume the important concepts of рой 
dent personnel work and (2) to coordinate these concepts to help 1 atn 
workers to bandle adequately certain pressing problems of student BM” 
ance today.” The beginning of the book is almost like reading ? 


torical novel. 


The second part of the book is the program of the counselor 1? nd, 
facets of work such as these: helping the individual understand b! dance 
learning about the world of work; student activities; grou tution 
It is in this section that the worker finds inspiration and €V? irs jg 
of practices which force him to analyze his own work for епо ith 
handling certain situations. Here is the review of his trainin& gre 
new concepts introduced and new expectations of his work pie work 
a spur toward doing a better job with Ann and Johnny. “Perso” 


78 


a eee 


à monl interpreted as work directed toward the individualizati 
: f p m A It is also work directed toward the e i 
é duals.” 

Because youth is of such concern to America today and because the 

rsonnel of the schools are under scrutiny as to how well they are as- 

ing their responsibilities, the school and communities are demandin 
better training of the high school personnel. "To have the reputation of 
t4 good counselor! a worker needs understanding of tbe dynamics of hu- 
man behavior, knowledge of tbe psychology of personality and the 
rocess of adjustment, information about life problems and emotional 
problems in particular, and a clear perception of the influence of emo- 
tional and soctal-cultural factors in determining attitudes and behavior. 
In short, he needs professional knowledge, and he needs skill in applying 
this knowledge to both himself and others.” 


“Schools anxious to fulfill well their functions in society’s program 
for helping youth to learn to live well are exploring new ways of im- 
proving life within the schools. Some new ways have produced results of 
doubtful value; others show results sufficiently strong and fine to indicate 
that were the schools to.explore and to develop them further, they would 
find valuable aids for providing the type of education sought, an educa- 
tion that is good for the nation because it is good for the individual. 
Foremost among the innovations that have proved most valuable and that 
should, therefore, be further strengthened and more widely used, is the 
one described in this book as student personnel work.” And likewise, 
the way to strengthen and improve the personnel worker's results is 
a careful reading of High School Personnel Work Today. 


ELIZABETH BROGAN | Andrew Jackson High School 


PROBLEMS OF ADOLESCENTS. By H. Edelston. Philosophical Li- 
brary. New York, 1956; 172 pages; $4.75. 


The basic premise set forth in this book, “that sex education is part 
of the education for living,” is too self-evident to be belabored. This 
truism about that all-consuming area of adolescent living is treated in the 
early part of the book on too highly an intellectual level to reach the 
average adolescent mind, though the author intends it to reach parents, 
teachers, youth club leaders, ministers of religion, moral welfare workers, 

Cctors, and adolescents themselves. 


In the question-answer section, the author succeeds to a much greater 
degree in probing the young person’s problems. However, his solutions 
Seem to strike a rather black-and-white relationship in his summations. 
‚Че author senses, and so states, that his own religious orientation creeps 
28 his dogma. He admits this without apology and with a (ma 
conviction that this coloring does not offend those with different r - 
rounds. I agree with him strongly. This attitude is especially whole- 
79 
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some in its honesty and it allows the reader to anticipat e 
differences so he can, establish a mean between the ex d thos ic 
and his own. Sly innuendo by the author on this score would К 3 Pattern. 
to blur the focus of the problems themselves. Such vague i ave tended 
not exist in this book. MABELY does 

The questions culled through adolescent cooperation аге v; 
and collated into general grouping of basic ipe to Tix Selecteg 
cover rather well those vital areas of self-probing in which aim 
definitive answers. The discussions are frank and the answer) р, 
questions are well-balanced in kind and quality so that the cover The 
ample. i "8e is 


It is interesting reading and rates high recommendation. 


EDUCATING SPASTIC CHILDREN. Ву F. Eleanor Schonell. Philo 
sophical Library. New York, 1956. 242 pages. $6.00. 


This is a highly important piece of research—very well documented. 
It is not intended, I feel, for lay consumption. Yet it is handled with such 
skill and feeling as bespeaks a vast, close experience with spastics. There 
is much to be learned about a very difficult and greatly overlooked area 
of our educational know-how from this author's background. Her in- 
sight and analysis of children's problems is keen and compassionately 
surgical. ZEN 


Despite the fact that the author "felt that expression through Art 
and Handwork was so vital to personality development that every effort 
should be made to provide opportunities for rawing and painting," 
very little information is presented that would guide parents and teachers 
of spastic children along definite or detailed educational procedures. 
What could be done in the varied approaches with the use of color? 
Couldn't some creative problems be suggested that would compensate 
for physical limitations? An entire area here has been glossed ove 
to the frustration of this reader. 


Of special interest are the chapters entitled "Relation Between ue 


telligence and Physical Handicap," "Psychology of the Cerebral pi 
Child,” and "An Experimental Curriculum for Cerebral Palsied dues 
This book is must reading for all educators whose interest is al} chila” 


SIMON S. PALESTRANT 
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HIGH POINTS is a publication for the dissemination of articles T 
by members of the school system. The opinions expressed are those of us 


writer of the article. The articles should not be interpreted as ех tessing 


the point of view of the editor, the High School Division, the Su 
intendent of Schools, or the Board of Education. 


Books concerned with educational matters or with subjects of special 

interest to teachers may be sent for review to Mr. Henry I. Christ, Andrew 

Jackson High School, St. Albans, New York. School textbooks may be 
listed and briefly annotated, but not reviewed. 


In addition to articles HIGH POINTS welcomes fillers: educational humor, 

anecdotes, boners, short paragraphs of interest to teachers. Please send 

these to Mr. Frederic L. Vorbeck, Junior High School 171, 528 Ridge- 

wood Avenue, Brooklyn 8, New York. Full credit will be assigned for 
all material submitted. 


The contents of HIGH POINTS are indexed in THE EDUCATION INDEX, 
which is on file in libraries. 
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Card Blanche 
SAM LEVENSON* 


1 understand from the colleagues I left behind that school 
administration has become quite mechanical, sort of I.B.M.ized, 
on a big business basis. In order to facilitate School Business may 
I suggest some of the following 3x5 card forms: 


ADMISSION CARD 
EXPULSION CARD 
READMISSION CARD 
REEXPULSION CARD 
LOWERED CLASS MARK DUE TO REGENTS CARD 
RAISED CLASS MARK DUE TO REGENTS CARD 
RAISED REGENTS MARK DUE TO CHEATING CARD 
RAISED REGENTS MARK DUE TO SLEEPING PROC- 
TOR CARD 
SUPERVISION BY CHAIRMAN CARD ` 
NASTY REPLY BY TEACHER CARD 
REVISED SUPERVISION BY CHAIRMAN CARD 
REVISED NASTY REPLY BY TEACHER CARD 
TRANSFER OF CHAIRMAN CARD 
TRANSFER OF TEACHER TO SAME SCHOOL AS 
TRANSFER OF CHAIRMAN CARD 

LATE PASS CARD 
EARLY PASS CARD 
HARDLY EVER LATE PASS CARD 
ALWAYS EARLY PASS CARD 
THEY SHALL NOT PASS CARD 
NEATNESS COMMENDATION CARD 
SLOPPINESS COMMENDATION CARD 
SENT HOME FOR WEARING SLACKS CARD 
SENT HOME FOR NOT WEARING SLACKS CARD 
PERMISSION TO EAT LUNCH IN BOYS’ ROOM CARD 
DELANEY CARD 

М. 

* Well known as a former school teacher who no longer does five shows 


Per day.— Editor's Note. 
5 
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MURPHY CARD 
O'HOOLIHAN CARD 
EPSTEIN CARD 
PERMISSION CARD 
PERMISSION FOR ABSENCE CARD 
PERMISSION WITHOUT ABSENCE CARD 
HE’S BACK AGAIN CARD 
CHARACTER RATING CARD 
CARD FOR MORE THAN ONE CHARACTER 
CARD BLANCHE 
ALL PURPOSE PASS CARD 
REFERRAL TO DEAN CARD 
REFERRAL BACK TO TEACHER CARD 
REFERRAL TO ATTENDANCE OFFICER CARD 
MISSING ATTENDANCE OFFICER CARD 
MISSING CARD CARD: 
ADMITTED TO ARISTA BY MISTAKE CARD 
FAILURE WARNING CARD 
PASSING WARNING CARD 
DENTAL CARD WITH HOLES TO INDICATE LOCA- 
TION OF CAVITIES 
FORGED REPORT CARD | 
HAPPY BIRTHDAY CARD 
SO SORRY YOU FLUNKED CARD 
HAPPY ANNIVERSARY ON FOURTH TIME AS 
SENIOR CARD 
LOST BOOK CARD 
FOUND BOOK CARD 
BOOK RETURNED BY COUSIN CARD 
TEACHER’S MATERNITY CARD 
I THOUGHT I WAS PREGNANT CARD 
ABSENTEE POST CARD WITH READY-MADE 
WRONG ADDRESS 
BRING YOUR MOTHER CARD 
MY MOTHER IS SICK CARD 
INCREASE OF TEACHER’S SALARY CARD (A 
DELAYED AT THE PRINTERS). 
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Coping With Compositions 


BURTON R. POLLIN 
High School of Music and Art 


It is generally agreed that in the present period of large 
classes and of student addiction to the mass media, often tequiring 
neither reading nor writing practice, no aspect of the English 
curticulum appears more difficult of accomplishment and more 
urgent than the improvement of composition skills. The correc- 
tion of papers was the chief problem listed in a comprehensive 
survey of English teaching in New York State, in 1956. (See 
"The English Record," Fall, 1956, p. 5.) The teacher of English 
thoroughly understands the desirability of evaluating, at frequent 
intervals, for mechanics and for content, a composition from 
each of his 150 to 190 students. However, a proper correction 
should involve the expenditure of approximately 8.6 minutes per 
250 words of text, according to the thoroughgoing California 
Survey of 1950. (See "The English Record," Spring, 1956, p. 
13.) Accordingly, it is easy to justify whatever means will make 
more significant and effective the fifteen hours or more needed 
for one set of papers from each class and which will provide 
serviceable substitutes for several of the weekly themes that im- 
practical theory would enjoin upon the teacher. The following 
Suggestions, which have proved themselves in many years of 
experience, help to focus attention on important matters of con- 
tent, to give extra help with a minimum of extra teacher time, 
and to reduce the effort needed for mechanical aspects of evalua- 
Чоп. Two of them presuppose a liberal use of the mimeograph 
Machine and the assistance, in cutting stencils, of pupil teacher, 
“partment aide, or good, upper-term students. They may reason- 
12у be expected to enable the teacher to devote his necessarily 

ited time to truly expressional aspects of composition and to 
Šive more exercise in skills than a full quota of students would 
мепа allow. They represent only а few of ed 

Methods that are being used by most teachers of Enghsh, 


te given here merely with the thought that one or two may have ` 


es . Ne , 1 
"abed the individual reader's attention. | 
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Suggestion I——Student Monitorial Aid for the We ' ? 
ч Write 
ts 


In the average and even the good classes the 
te 
a small group of students whose errors spring from Usually 
other than incapacity: lack of enough practice in p SOurces 
lack of enough correction of elementary errors, Then ag and 
dents who may need to have twice as many papers = 1 Че sty, 
the average or the gifted or those of favored educatio, l 
ground. The problem facing the overburdened teacher si back, 
give that extra attention, especially without giving a im о 
assignment to the whole class or seeming to penalize the ks 
as well as the teacher himself. The use of student ES V 
helpers, to work with these weaker ones, has proved most an 
omical of teacher time and productive of considerable impr 
ment. It might be added that the monitorial System, developed 
as early as 1800, was quite different in being largely a substitute 
for the active teacher rather than a supplementary aid. This is 
the procedure. After the inescapable evidence of gross functional 
weaknesses, especially in mechanics, is presented, perhaps through 
the first paper written in class or through the uniform examina- 
tion, if given early enough in the term, the student is made 
aware of the need for improvement. It is to be hoped that better 
motivation can be utilized than the fear of failing or of receiving 
an unsatisfactory rating. Invariably cooperative in my Own ex 
perience, he cheerfully subscribes to the plan of working with 
competent fellow students during his lunch period. Tome 
publicity, the weak students and their helpers submit theit lunc 
periods and table locations, on paper, to the teacher who dis 
creetly pairs them during a conference hour in class or pr! E 
Sometimes it becomes necessaty to reach out of one class 5 ^ 
another for a suitable helper. A list of topics is then issues С: 
haps mimeographed or derived from Regents review boo T 
simply, general categories may be suggested, such as Реор 
Have Known," or "Places I have Visited," or "Important "^, to 
News of the Week Was... ” The weak student is ОРИ rap 
write ten short compositions—in the lower terms, of p i 
length only—one each day, on any topic of his own € о б0р 
"buddy" corrects it for spelling, grammar, and ps clear 
preferably in pencil or red ink so that the items stand ou 


vately. 


COPING WITH COMPOSITIONS 
In two sets of five each they are submitted to the teacher as evi- 
dence of effort to improve and as practice material. They are not 
necessarily returned to the student. Usually a marked improve- 
ment is shown 1n the quality of regular class assignments and 
compositions, for the intensity of the drill factor and the dili- 
gence usually shown by student helpers in ferreting out at least 
the elementary errors are effective curatives. The advantages are 
many, even to the mentor, whose habits of revision are benefited 
and who rarely needs the bonus of a good citizenship mark to 
stimulate his services. The plan is aided somewhat by a correction 
sheet, distributed to all students at the beginning of the term, 
indicating the symbols for each error commonly made in high 
school writing and indicating briefly how to correct it. (See Sug- 
gestion III below.) However, this is by no means indispensable. 


Suggestion II—Mimeographed Passages for Proof Reading 
. апа Recopying 


Distributing several sheets of unpunctuated, unparagraphed, 
uncapitalized exercises during the term enables the students to 
make and correct many of their typical errors before they write 
their own compositions. À certain amount of control and drill is 
possible, since the exercises, preferably to be corrected in class, 
may be designed for particular levels and may contain special 
types of errors or omissions. А wide variety of sources may be 
drawn upon, such as “fillers” and anecdotes from The Reader's 
Digest, For example, to check on the punctuation of dialogue, 
perhaps before the writing of short stories and autobiographical 
incidents, give the following passage for correct recopying by 
the students: 


In a strange village i asked a vermonter for aid in 
finding a man do you know mr underwood yes do you 
know where he lives yes do you think hes at home now 
no well where can i find him here tm underwood 


In drawing up the mimeographed sheets, preferably to be kept 


i item for 
оп call by each student in his notebook, number each item 
Quick reference and number each line as well; double spacing F3 
Passages will permit the revision to be done on the paper di- 


— i int cues, such 
rectly, thus saving time and effort. Occasionally print cues, : 
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as capitals to indicate sentence beginnings for Poor or f m 
term students, and require no change save in Punctuatio; lower 
talization, paragraphing, and, occasionally, spelling. ү à Capi. 
helpful, if you believe in the knowing application of а fe оң 
rules, to list at the top of the first sheet distributed thot 
propriate to the grade so that the students can refer to еш a 
in doubt. This will permit a variation of the recopying - 
especially in the upper terms, i.e., writing in the appropriate m 
the number of the rule, for example of the comma, that jj lie 
there. These passages may easily serve the purpose of gen 
diagnosis of particular weaknesses. They may well be used in the 
first days of organization of the class, before regular composition 
work is begun. 


Suggestion IlI—Use of "Short Cui" Symbols and Devices in 
Correction 


All teachers of English, of course, at the beginning of each 
term distribute to the class or have them write a set of symbols 
for correction, unfortunately far too often not uniform through- 
out the department. However, are the symbols and cues employed 
sufficiently economical of the teachers valuable time? How 
many precious hours, iz toto, have been wasted writing out “sp” 
for each misspelling, when a simple rule might be established— 
that every encirclement of a word or, to pinpoint the trouble spot, 
- of a portion of a word automatically means this type of error 
Why must "P" be inserted in the margin for each punctuation 
error, when the correction itself, made in conspicuous red, at 
the point needed in the text, will give the same understanding 
and avoid the loss of time and continuity involved in shifting ! 
glance back and forth from text to margin? Instead of Meis ү 
a word or phrase of comment in the margin, why not stan { d 
ize a few aspects of evaluation,—e.g., a check for an idea e | 
provocative or perceptive, a plus for something well expres 
a question mark for a questionable or illogical statement, 

a large "X" for a phrase that is superfluous? 
а Ьу students 


It is also agreed by experts that the errors mad venient 


should be the basis for class discussion and drill. One cO 


ыйыы =т= EAT Naa aE EE EE e ere 


COPING WITH COMPOSITIONS 
way of avoiding the labor of copying the original wording is to 
pracket any phrase or sentence containing a typical or “fruitful” 
error, writing over it, in red, a large "B B" for blackboard. The 

upils whose papers are thus decorated are instructed, auto- 
matically, to proceed to the board in order to write the original 
unchanged. Keep a list of the names of the students involved. 
lest they forget this obligation, but have them write only their 
initials, to avoid identification. In practice, students have never 
been found complaining or hesitating to acknowledge their 
authorship, once they understand clearly the purpose of the pup- 
lication. 


Suggestion IV—Checking the Corrections 


One of the most discouraging aspects of evaluation is the 
cursory glance given by the recipients of the composition to the 
symbols and the corrections painstakingly written by the teacher. 
Equally discouraging is the persistence of errors in succeeding 
compositions, despite the "rewriting" of each one by the student. 
Without a thoroughgoing, purposeful plan of correction, all such 
efforts are wasted. Well may "The English Language Arts in the 
Secondary School" assert that "research has been unable to prove 
that meticulous correction of papers pays dividends." (NCTE 
Publication, 1956, p. 348-9). The error in policy lies not in the 
"meticulous correction" but in the failure to make the corrections 
functional in future writing of the students. One plan aiming 
to achieve this goal is the requirement that each error of tech- 
nique be consecutively numbered in the margin and correspond- 
ingly explained on a separate correction page, with misspelled 
Words written accurately five times, with the rules for which the 
class is being held responsible written out in full, and, in general, 
With an analysis of each error in the original composition being 
Presented, as an overnight assignment. The inexplicable error 
may have a space left for it in the series of analyses, for correc- 
tion after consultation with the teacher on the day that both the 
original and the correction sheet are to be handed in for the 
teacher’s quick checking. This may be as complete as time allows; 
2 all probability, a hasty glance over the correction sheet, per- 


арѕ with the inscription of a "check" or "plus" for shades of 
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approval or a "minus" for the opposite estimate of the n 

care, and fullness of the student's explanations. Various dunes, 
may facilitate this process, especially those given in Sug vices 
III above. For example, for the "run-on" sentence the a d 
as a regular method, may underline the subject once and the oa 
twice, so that the student will more readily understand the ho 
tax involved. Since the plan undoubtedly requires much NE 
effort, the teacher must consider the type of error to Which it " 
purposeful to pay attention with reference to the student ог is 
grade level. Thus a kind of rough scaling of the Composition 
correction will often occur, and there may be a reduction in the 
discouraging frequency of the "sanguinary" notation, especially 
in the lower terms. 


1957) 


It is amazing how quickly sentence fragments disappear from 
compositions when students face the need to explain the syntax 
of the constructions involved or to give the specific rule for the 
comma omitted. This plan will most certainly produce more im- 
provement, in mechanics at least, than the largely aimless and 
abstracted rewriting of all or part of a composition. If the sug- 
gestion may seem too onerous to both teacher and student, let 
it be defended as tending to reduce the total number of papets 
to be given during the term by making each one more significant 
and efficient in developing an important skill of the pupil. 


Suggestion V—The Double Rating for Compositions 


Some of the time spent in evaluating compositions is devoted 
to writing in the upper margin or at the end discrepancies be- 
tween the content and the technique: “This is а well-organiz™ 
colorful description, but the poor spelling creates obstacles for the 
reader.” While it may be granted that in aesthetic theory it ^ 
impossible to make an absolute distinction, in the high scho? Е 
very real and useful distinction between content and form © : 
technique can be established. The former, the students learn 621? 
in the term, is the organization or the coherence, unity, an Ne 
phasis (the CUE) of the material and the richness of the allus › 
and the diction, while the latter comprises the spelling, 8! ating 
sentence structure, punctuation, and paragraphing. Each Г 
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is based on 100 per cent, the marks not being averaged together 
and separately recorded. To avoid subordination in the mind of 
che recipient of one to the other, it may be best to write the two 
with a virgule, e.g. 95/65, or on the upper corners of the page. 
[t then becomes possible to instruct the upper term classes that 
certain errors, such as the sentence fragment, will automatically 
lower the technique mark to a 65 per cent or less. An encircle- 
ment of the error, connected with a line to the technique mark, 
shows, more effectively than many words, the reason for the 
reduction of a grade. Much less explication of a rating is needed, 
through this bifurcated evaluation, than with one over-all rating, 
although at the very beginning it may require a little more re- 
flection. Invariably the students vote for the initiation of this 
system, even though they are well aware that in a sense it doubles 
the area for adverse rating; they know also that it allows their 
worth-while thoughts to receive the credit due them. 


| Suggestion VI—Differentiated Ratings for Assignments 


It is generally agreed. that continuous progress in composi- 
tional skills requires the faithful execution of several fairly 
lengthy written assignments every week. Yet one may well doubt 
that even the best motivated assignments will be done with great 
care when only occasionally read aloud or written on the board 
in a large class, assumed to exist in the notebook, or perfunctorily 
checked off by the circumambulating teacher. Whenever the liter- 
ature and composition work provides for small units of writing, 
it Seems wise to ensure proper performance, especially during 
the first part of the term, when habits are being more obviously 
established, This may be accomplished through a system of col- 
lecting the papers, grading them rapidly according to a plan less 
exact, perhaps, than numerical rating, and recording them in a 
special file. For example, the teacher may use a long cardboard 
Older for each class with the names inscribed for each pupil, 
along with spaces or columns for the nature, date, and rating of 
each collected assignment. Suitable are letter grades or symbols 
Such as “double plus, plus, check, and minus,” provided the 
students know what each means in terms of the numerical grades 
9 which marking is ultimately administered. The students should 
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always be expected to record their assignment tati 
with those on tests and compositions systematically in 
books. Thus they can check on several aspects of their 
ress and even participate somewhat in the determinatio 
dial measures needed and ratings to be assigned at mar 
conclusions. Student secretaries, of course, must be useq for 
listing and recording. By developing the technique of mE 
and putting in only a few corrections for punctuation and зрее 
ог, indeed, only one general rating, a teacher can take саге of 
several sets during one unassigned period. This is scarcely a satis. 
factory. substitute for a thorough evaluation, to be sure, but the 
large number of students require a compromise plan. 


ngs, alon 

their note 
OWN prop. 
n Of reme. 
king petiog 


Suggestion Vil—Outline Forms for Supplementary Reading 


Many students and teachers have formed the habit of expecting 


that a certain number of reports be written on supplementary 
reading, even though it is to be shared with the class through 
round table discussions, conversations, a class index file, or illus- 
trated book jackets. To fulfill this justifiable expectation, based 
on the need for developing the power to analyze plot, character, 
theme, setting, and style, many have used the Regents literature 
question technique of a choice of general questions assigned be- 
forehand or in a test situation in class for brief essay answers. 
In the lower terms the ability to formulate this type of analytic 
response is promoted by the "Book Report Outline" sheet. 
long mimeographed page is prepared with five or six key que* 
tions, covering theme, setting, etc., for brief two or three sentence 
answers, to be written in the blank space provided. On the A 
verse side are to be written a passage suitable for oral reading s 
class—illustrating the style or dialogue of the book — "i son! 
specified number, usually ten, of new words and their e. 
Space at the top is provided for the name and class of the ei on 
the date and other vital statistics. The papers are веб ыч 
the dates due, after being used by the students in class for 


sion, and are quickly graded for completeness, neatness, Xe of 
positeness of answer with a general mark such as А, В, © 

F. They are usually returned to the student only : 
of the term, to avoid the temptation to "borrow" a 12 
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to enable the student to keep together the record of a good por- 
tion of his supplementary reading during the term. Extra effort 
marks may be given to those students who request outline sheets 


for their additional readings. These may be given a more cursory - 


evaluation than the others. As with written assignments, the 
book report outlines may sometimes be given a preliminary proof- 
reading by trained upper term secretaries or by a pupil teacher, 
so that the subsequent evaluation by the teacher can be rapidly 
accomplished. Students have praised this system for stimulating 
their powers of analysis, for giving them specific questions to deal 
with, for enriching their vocabulary, and for giving them varied 
and specific material for oral discussions and for written essay 
tests. It is not the lengthiness of book reports that they tradition- 
ally dread but the difficulty of responding without definite and 
delimiting cues. 


Suggestion Vill—Summaries of Magazine Articles for Panel 


Discussions 


A well-rounded program of composition will give a variety 
of writing skills to high school students, including the ability to 
condense long passages of abstract, logically developed prose 
into a few succinct sentences. This offers a useful self check on 
student skill in reading, preparation for all forms of research, and 
exercise in the improvement of sentence structure and in the in- 
crease of vocabulary. In the form of summaries of magazine 
articles on set topics, preferably chosen by the class, it affords a 
means of ensuring thorough orientation and widespread participa- 
tion in panel discussions, forming an extended unit during the 
term, perhaps at regular intervals. The summaries of readings are 
required of all save the panelists, who are required to submit more 
elaborate outlines. The topics having been determined much in 
advance, the students have time to do their individual readings, 
With suggestions as to useful and worth-while articles from the 
“expert” panelists involved in each discussion. The summary is 
limited to the equivalent of two library index cards and must be 
handed in by each class member at the end of the discussion 
Period. During the period the well-phrased, succinct information 
Сап be used for audience participation, being read aloud or re- 
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ferred to by the participating students of the audience, A si 
grading system, perhaps “plus, check, and minus,” can be ир 
by the teacher, їп terms of the source of the article, the number 
pages read, both given at the top, the general Manuscript, a 4 
similar criteria; perhaps а mere acknowledgment that the work 


has been satisfactorily done will suffice. À good place to record 


the items is in the same folder for each class that accommodates 
homework assignments and book report outlines, as Suggested 
above. At the end of the term, the sheaf of cards or small slips 


is returned to each student for his own file. 


JANE ON READING 


"The subject of reading aloud was further discussed. The т у 
men... talked over the common neglect of the qualification, B j 
inattention to it, in the ordinary school system for boys, the ie 
natural yet in some instances almost unnatural, degree of ignoran 
uncouthness of men, or sensible and well-informed men, m ст фей 
called to the necessity of reading aloud, which had fallen wit ө. 
notice, giving instances of blunders, and failures with their $ ] 
causes, the want of management of the voice, of proper 
emphasis, of foresight and judgment, all proceeding from t 
want of early attention and habit. . . ." 


he first cause 


(from Mansfield Park by Jane Austen) Submitted by BELL 
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Plea for the Restoration of Teachers 


PHYLLIS D. WEIDIG 
Fort Hamilton High School 


"Only so much do I know, as I have lived.” 
Emerson: "The American Scholar" 


“What а man thinks of himself, that it is which determines, or 
rather indicates, his fate.” 
Thoreau: “Walden” 


Thoreau was right and Emerson was right. And all of us are 
the poorer today for having paid too little attention to what they 
had to say. We have read them—yes—as fond museum pieces, 
as precious old ducks with a fine flare for language—or we have 
read them conscientiously, dutifully, because of the stature they 
once had, or because a nebulous something called American 
Literature has patiently insisted on cramming them down our 
throats! Both Thoreau and Emerson were right for their time. 
What we haven’t had the wit to see is that they are right for us 
also and that if we wade through their awkwardnesses, their 
crankiness, their poetic sallies, their complexities—the jogs and 
corners of their writing—to the hard core of their meaning, it 
holds a message for every man-jack of us. It is, very simply, the 
old injunction, "Know theyself!” 


But even when we have reduced Thoreau and Emerson to 
such a tiny capsule, even when we have stated barely and directly 
the core of all they had to say, we are in danger of the gravest of 
misinterpretations. We have unconsciously perverted the sound- 
hess, the clean, clear healthiness of their thinking into the mod- 
Сіп injunction, "Know all about thyself!” and therein, it seems 
to me, lies the source of our present deep confusion, the grave 
unrest that besets us, and that must, in turn, therefore, affect the 
Young people whom we teach. 

For we do not know ourselves, most of us, in the sense that 
Sur New England prophets meant. We know more and more 
“Pout ourselves in the same way that a mechanic knows more 
and more about the engine he repairs. Down to the last inhibi- 
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tion, frustration—down to the last captious glands 
tendencies—we know the mean little functionings of о 

and little more. To carry the analogy one step өң а. 
learned all the parts of the engine and where to look fot ring 
and how to repair, we take it out on the road and, for т. d 
knowledge, we have no real skill in driving, we have no MS 
sense, we have no feel for the smooth functioning, the i | 
adaptation to conditions, the sure, sensitive touch upon the ec | 

We are mechanics of living—nothing more. We have апа; 

down D the last bolt—and we do not even know what road we 

are on! 


ІВА FOR RESTORATION OF TEACHERS —  čŽ 
P. 


all. And it might just i: well be me co as another, But it mat- 
rers greatly what y о арг е teacher is, what kind of mind 
jearning is filtered through, what spirit we bring to all this im- 

arting of endless knowledge. If we are sharp in our private 
dealings, coarse in our feelings, mean in our conduct of human 
relationships, cowardly in facing moral questions, I do not care 
whether it is Shakespeare or Karl Marx that we teach. We will 
never convince the young that we have something worthy of 
their attention. If we cringe before superiors, undermine our col- 
leagues, or abdicate principles we believe in, we need not trouble 
to teach the Declaration of Independence, the Bill of Rights, or 
“the blessings of democracy.” We have already denied them with 
every flabby tissue of our beings. For the young do find us out! 
Situated as we are in a perpetual limelight, every line of our faces, 
every posture and gesture, the very way in which we enter a 
room give us away before we have uttered a word. All our com- 
promises, our hypocrisies, our petty irritations, our little failures, 
the lack of harmony and greatness within us—are these not part 
of what we must struggle against in our attempt to teach? 


As teachers we have need to know. As that most human of 
all human beings dealing with more embryonic humanity than 
other adults ever see, we have need to know ourselves, our iden- 
tity, the when and whither of our going and our coming. We 
need to know who we are, what we want to be, before we can be 
of any use in teaching children what they ought to be. Repre- 
senting as we do a highly educated group of human beings, 
dedicated as we are to profits that can only be measured in terms 
of the betterment of human beings, how can we better others in 
any way at all having no clear sense of our own identities? That 
we are teachers we know—but that is the job, that is the work 
we do, that is our claim to holding up our end of the world’s 
business. But beyond that, do we really know? When we talk 
together off the job, of what do we speak? When we have leisure, 
how is it employed? Do we ever, in the stillness of night, in the 
quiet of dawn, in those ever-blessed vacations, ponder for a d 
ment on who we are, not in men's minds, bat EL ei: Perish. Committed to the well-nigh impossible as we are, attempt- 
opinions? Have we goals for ourselves—or pensions? Do wt x ing to do what no one else is willing to undertake, these qualities 
something beyond the ordinary ways of life, beyond [uk T “re vital to us; for we seek to influence young people, to guide 
aggravations, the problems of living? If we do not, then Tena them and, heaven help us, to set their feet on the path to more 
we teach? Indeed, how do we dare to teach if all our :€? 2 abundant life. We who are not even sure what is our own pur- 
has not made of us people who have done our utmost © — POS in living? We who have lost ourselves in the common 


x. Ws : eterna 
our way in the world, our part in life, our role in the chaos? We cannot do it! 
scheme of things? 


d less what aur WE BE PARAGONS? If the young find us out—find out 
Cee чв, ТЫН Т ашпа ИП, dese И d if they C servi, Weakness, every disillusionment, all our vanity and sub- 
рока we deuh fenon "Ги young nil, ein. Ы те. “nce—before we have said a word, what then when we 
to, and if there seems to be any reason w 


I say "part" advisedly, for there is no gainsaying the fact that 
education worthy of the name cannot be reconciled with vast 
numbers, low mentalities, or individuals totally inimical to learn- 
ing. All the more reason, then, that we should direct our attention 
to ourselves—that we should turn to our birthright and, in our 
personal lives, renew the quick sense of the richness and wonder 
of life, the love of one's fellows, the whole-hearted dedication to 
high, clear, decent standards without which we must spiritually 


ad at : 
hy they should 1€ OPen our mouths? When we talk justice and behave unjustly, 
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when we talk of courage and have none, or talk of b 

behave like crows clamoring over corn in а corpf da and 
then? If our faces are never radiant with love for the Эш 
teach, if our voices never ring with the depth of our con D8 We 
if our very tone conveys the confusions, uncertainties Bep 
trations of our inner beings, the endless weariness of € le frus. 
have not mastered life, then how are we to teach andi 
or anyone? om 


Then must we be paragons, we teachers? Are we allowed 
human frailties? The answer lies in what we think of оше 
Do we pride ourselves оп the numbers of students we have in. 
fluenced? Then we need be doubly careful of the kind of people 
we are. If we have made scientists of the young, they. must be 
brave, clearsighted, and moral beings. If we have made authors 
of them, then they must have a keen sense of the power of words 
and an everlasting love of wisdom. If we have turned them into 
public servants, we must have made them also worthy of their 
trust. If we have not done this, we have trained, not educated. 
And whether we have trained or educated depends in large 
measure on how we have lived, what we truly care about, what 
we think ourselves to be. | 


What we think ourselves to be is all too evident. We who 
are members of a distinguished fellowship are indistinguishable 
in our wants, our preoccupations, our recreations, ош rivale 
from persons in any number of other callings. There 15 no K 
of a higher intelligence, a greater wisdom, a deeper understan 
ing set upon us. There is no sign of the wider vision, the vas 
inner contentment, the broad humanity of those who have pni 
how to assess life, to balance the values it contains, and to a 
their place in a difficult world. I think we were meant to ear 
e had done wi 
thinking, and instead of striking off sparks from one an 
merely grate upon our fellows in minor discontentmen" ener! 
battle on grounds so small that they are unworthy of t i 
consumed. What is the answer? I say, simply, we do pt 25 
ourselves. We have forgotten who we are and who 
meant to be. We have forgotten that unless knowledge 
wisdom it cannot make men happier. We have forgot?" 
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Ives apart from the world of the market place 
set 6 £ choosing to be teachers. And in our fayette de iis 
ж our identities. We по longer have the look of scholars. Put 
ss behind а ribbon counter and who would know us for what we 
E supposed to be? Our superior education does not show. Our 
calling does not invest us with dignity beyond that of other men. 


OUR TRUE IDENTITY. Let us find ourselves again! Regardless 
of the undeniable harassments of our task, the minds that will 
not or cannot learn, the numbers, the inadequate facilities, the 
ressures upon us, let us find our identities as people, daring to 
think on a loftier plane, daring to evidence in our living a con- 
cern for the permanent values, intellectual and moral, that at 
bottom, we must believe in. If we cannot impart to our pupils 
what we know, we can, even to the dullest, reveal what we are; 
for the generous, the just, the sincere, the wise is never wasted. 
It carries its own message, commands its own respect. We have 
more to give than lies between the covers of textbooks, and never 
was it more needed. To find ourselves and stand before our pupils, 
conscious of our worth, rich with experience and with the knowl- 


. edge of our own fulfillment, is that not what we are meant to do? 


Can the slowest-witted of our pupils fail to catch the authority in 
out own voices once we truly know our part in living? No mat- 
ter how flawless the lessons we plan, how attentive to every detail 
of the text we may be, we will never be remembered by our 
students for that alone. Only the full measure of our lives—our 


` warmth, our sanity, our deep compassion, and our intellectual in- 


tegrity—only these carry weight in the end. Nothing else will do. 


The chaos and inadequacies in education today are only a 
teflection of a world in which true values have been lost sight of, 
and we and those we teach are inevitably among its victims. 
Single-handedly we cannot bring that world closer to an aware- 
ness of its spiritual decline, its crass worship of the twin gods 
of Expediency and Efficiency. The task we have elected to perform 
a Necessary one. Who else can do what we can do? Where is 
there comparable endurance in the face of such increasing diffi- 
culties? Where else is there a task so well worth doing, so fre- 
ently thankless and yet so often yielding warm rewards? But 
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we have need of all our intellectual and moral vigor if 
survive and to continue to give. 


Let us find our deep satisfactions, our great and worth 
occupations, our inner sanctums of quiet and гете епу Pre. 
have studied the philosophers, but where is our own philos e 
We must be aware of the arts, but where is the artist's E 
for life, the creative impulse, the ever-renewed love of ba ng 
All of the humanities have been familiar to us, one a : 
another; then where have we lost our own humanity, our Де 
sciousness of being part of a larger world—a significant E 
And what of the keen edge of the scientist’s mind? Have we 
lost that, too; or somewhere can we regain the incisive thinking 
that probes with loving enthusiasm the depths of the natural 


world? Has the deadly inertia of TV and automobiles trapped us - 


too? Emerson refers the scholar to nature for that necessary 
solitude, that refreshment of soul that keeps us serene and steady 
and able to give of ourselves to others. But, in a world where 
the beauty of nature is increasingly difficult of access, there are 
other ways to the deep recesses of being if we care enough to seek 
them. The meanest hovel in Tibet has a portion of its limited 
space set aside for a place of worship. Have we anywhere in ош 
homes, or even in our daily lives, set aside either time or place 
for quiet thinking and the consideration of the manifold sources 
of inspiration available to us? 


The absent-minded professor has long been a stock figure of 


fun among those outside the world of education. Is it not 20 
an unconscious and affectionate tribute from people who us 
that we are frequently preoccupied with lofty thoughts tO : 
exclusion of mundane matters? It is а picture of ourselves W 
might well take pride in if it were true. 


We are members of an ancient and illustrious brotherhood: 
Descended from Plato, Aristotle, Socrates, and Christ, 
our line down through the ages of “man thinking.” 
our true identity; there is where we must find our lo 
and once we know ourselves, all else will fall into its t! , 
spective. Perhaps we are greater than we know! Certa! 
have need to be freer, happier, and wiser than we are 
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school Didn't Give Us What We Want* | 
JACK STEWART 


Most of America’s recent high-school students look back on 
г last four years as a time of fun, friendships—and wasted 


thei . ; 
opportunities. Now that they are working, and in many cases 


seruggling to finance marriage, they wish they had studied harder 
and concentrated on more practical subjects. 


This second thought by almost 5,000 youngsters between 17 
and 22 is a stiff challenge to the U.S. school system and the adults 
who run it. This report represents the opinions of the great 
majority of America’s youth—the nearly 80 per cent who have 
not graduated from collage. Most of these youngsters must rely 
on their four years of high school to prepare them for life. 


Their most serious criticism is directed toward the curricu- 
lum. Looking back now, they feel they should have had more 
vocational training. And to get it they would have sacrificed some 
of their “cultural” courses. 


One young man summed it up this way: “You can tell me 
that history is important and French and Spanish a necessity, but 
I've got to earn a living. This broadening is sure a waste of time 
unless you’re lucky enough to go to a country-club college.” 


This attitude is almost diametrically opposed to the recom- 
mendations made by the Committee for the White House Con- 
ference on Education less than a year ago. Educational experts 
ftom all over the country said that “the development of the in- 
tellectual powers of young people, each to the limit of his capacity, 
I5 the first responsibility of schools. . . . Educational programs 
Which fully exercise and develop the abilities of the especially 
brilliant students must be maintained. . . . Over-specialization of 
Vocational education should be avoided.” , 

It may well be that this ambitious goal should be the aim of 
Our American school system. But American youngsters who don't 


Reprinted from Tbis Week magazine, copyright 1956 by the United 


“WSpapers Magazine Corporation. 
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go to college just don’t agree. Their minds are on job train; 
hin 
Less than 50 per cent of those interviewed зау th S 


school work helped them to prepare for the jobs they it e eir 
Their major complaint is that the subjects they studied Were d 
general and too unrelated to their present Occupations, An i 

year-old boy said: “I made my big mistake in not going to a ү 3 
tional school. I have to work with my hands, and ie 


the trainj 
would have helped. But nobody took the interest to advise ES 


The Girls Are More Satisfied 


‘Working girls voice similar complaints. They did not get 
enough drill in the essentials of office routine; relatively few real. 
ized the value of learning skills like bookkeeping, typing, and 
shorthand. A 22-year-old girl put it this way: “I think evety 
woman and man should be required to study office procedure, 
That's one of the few things that come in handy in later years.” 


More working girls than boys give credit to their training. To 
the question, “Did the fact that you studied certain subjects help 
you get the job you wanted?”—26 per cent of the girls said, “Yes” 
compared to only 12 per cent of the boys. 


One of the satisfied 26 per cent, a 19-year-old secretary says: 
“My steno and typing in high school have paved the way for me. 
I make a terrific salary for a young girl, and school did it all. 

In order to pin down the kind of subjects these young people 
would like to have taken, now that they look back, we “ 
them four questions which you can find at the top of the С | 
at the end of this article. The results will show how s 
young people desire practical knowledge. The following © 
clusions stand out: 


1. Both boys and girls see the importance of English 
and spelling, and want more of them. 


2. Boys want more mathematics, and a surprising 
large percentage of girls would like to have the chi 
take more math. | Fe 

3. Boys wish they had had more shop and mechanic? 
training. 
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4, Girls strongly favor more typing and shorthand 
and some of them ask for more home economics. ; 


5. In spite of the crucial need for scientists, technolo- 
gists, and engineers, not many young people seem to be 
aware of the importance of scientific training—perhaps 
because these ex-students feel that a person can get ahead 
in this field only if he has had college training, 


6. Two of the basic subjects in the high-school cur- 
riculum—history and languages—are rated very low. The 
same goes for art and art appreciation courses. 


7. Many girls who are now married wish they had 
been required to take courses in home economics, mar- 
'riage, and sex education. 


It should be pointed out that the criticisms were almost en- 
tirely directed at the subjects rather than the people who teach. 
Eight out of ten remember some of their teachers with affection, 
although few recall an instructor who stirred real enthusiasm for 


learning. 


The Merry Way 


And also the young job-holders admit frankly their own short- 
comings in school. 


One young man of 20, dissatisfied with his job as a messenger, 
Says: "It's a pity teen-agers can't see their future in a sort of magic 
mirror. Oh, well, they probably wouldn't believe what they saw, 
anyway, and would just go along their merry way." 


‚ And it is a merry way for most high schoolers. To the ques 
tton, "What do you remember best about your high-school years: 
«© 8teat majority answered “friends,” “fun and parties, and 

athletics,” Only fifteen per cent remembered teachers best; only a 
Meager eight per cent, their studies. 


Those who did not finish high school—nearly one quarter of 
Ose interviewed—are the youngsters who most regret afterw ei 
ir missed opportunities. More than eight out of ten would like 
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to return and get their diplomas. Pessimistic about their ch 
for job advancement, they condemn both their озуп mb 
ward studying and lack of vocational training. e 


One 22-year-old lad says: "Now that I've been out of sch 
for a few years I can see that as far as I am concerned it w n 
waste of time and taxpayers’ money.” p 


Another young man says: "Sure, I'd like to go back and e 
a diploma. Then I could take night courses and become an i 
vanced radio and TV technician." | 


And an 18-year-old waitress expresses the same Opinion: "[t's 
no fun to have to stand on your feet all day. Without graduating 
you can't get a good job nowadays. I’ve started going to night 
school so I can get an office job." 


Clearly, one of the most significant revelations of this com- 
posite picture is that most young people have a very different view 
of education from the adults who compiled the White House 
Report. It is possible that at a later stage of their lives, the young 
people will feel different. But at their present stage, knowledge 
of man's history and culture seems to be very little appreciated, at 

least by those of our young people who are struggling to begin 
careers rather than heading for college. 


This is an important part of the challenge young people put 
to the educational system and to parents. The other part of that 
challenge lies in youth’s real desire for better vocational prepa? 

tion. Basic to both issues is the question of sound guidance 
per cent of the youngsters interviewed said they had received no 
advice on what courses to take in high school. 


The problem for adults is clear: both schools and familie 
must try to show young Americans that a sound future cannot 
built on wasted opportunities. 
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Mama Comes to School 


MIRIAM G. COLMAN 


Mama is past seventy, and memories of schoo] 

be dim, but Mama disagrees. Mama says an object 5 hou 
brighten, but when properly illuminated, can be discerned E 
readily. (Sounds as if Mama has been discussing physics vidis 

two oldest grandsons.) I teach English in high school, and М8 
came to observe her daughter for а day. All of us teachers E 
observed. No comment, although I have no cause for complaint 
about my superiors. Mama's visit, however, does provoke com. 
ment—with leave to extend my remarks. 


I invited Mama to spend a long weekend with me, with no 
definite plans for her when left alone all of Friday. It was then 
that I thought of asking permission for Mama to observe. How 
many teachers have had their mothers in class? More than good 
fortune; it is a privilege. I have always tried to adjust to the boys 

. and girls around me. I have made an effort to retain a youth- 
ful spirit and a fresh approach. Perhaps I have identified my stu- 
dents with my own two sons at Cambridge. I cannot keep my 

sons from knowing that I am growing older chronologically, 
but that should not necessarily include spirit and interest and 
will. That, I hope, is their objective findings, and when I say 
"their," my students are included. Subjectively, I know the truth: 
I am older than my students; perhaps older than I care to admit 
But when I looked down the aisles of young faces, and thet 
in the rear sat Mama, the exuberance and buoyancy of youth €: 
over me. Enthusiastic I have always been, but that Friday I be 
added zest. At first I thought that I might be a bit nervous Let 
, . ability 
Mama’s presence—not nervous because I questioned my did 
to teach that day, but eager to create a good impression. She ily 
not propose to write a report, but her reaction was momentat si 
of greater concern to me than perhaps a formal report 
felt young 
not nervous. I was happy. I was cheerfully happy. I aiio 
even in years. I was Mama's little girl again, although oY fe 
dents were not aware of it. The lessons moved along s™ 
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and in normal fashion. There was no tenseness—a condition that 
sometimes prevails when the visitor is a dignitary and known to 
the students. But within me I cannot decide whether I was a cat 

urring contentedly, or a bird chirping merrily. When observed, 
J make a conscious effort to disregard the presence of the visitor, 
even visually. Not last Friday. Mama’s face was a magnet for 
my eyes, especially when the students were reciting. I felt an 
inner glow of satisfaction when an answer was apt or clever. 
I wanted the students to do well, and when they did, I turned 
to Mama for approval. Mama is bright and kept from displaying 
facial reaction. Occasionally I could catch a quick smile, or a 
lifting of the forehead saying “good”; at other times, the straight 
face or slight lowering of the eyelids to express understanding. 
When one young lady found herself in a state of momentary 
confusion, Mama began to wipe her glasses to save the youngster 
embarrassment. The girl was seated close to Mama and could not 
help feel her presence, but all she could see was concentration 
on the clarity of the glasses without visible knowledge of what 


had occurred. 


AS MAMA SAW IT. Mama accompanied me during the entire 
school day. I did not question Mama. I waited for her to speak. 
We drove homeward in silence. Up to that point the only clue 
I could find was in her eyes. Her eyes told me she was pleased. 
Now Mama began to speak. She contends that threescore and ten 
do not erase memories. All we do is pigeonhole them. We can 
teach for them with ease, when placed in the proper position. 
Mama says that she felt as if she were back again in P. S. 19. 
Basically the architecture was the same with slight modifications. 
The same classtoom—the same type desk—the same blackboards, 
except two or three in place of one—same erasers—same arrange- 
Ment of seats—same aisles—same wiggling of some—same alert- 
hess of others, Now the 50's, then the 80's; but we can readily 
transpose and interchange them. True, Mama did look for the old, 
Wooden pointer that was constantly in use, and for the rulers 
frequently in use against knuckles. The ruler collided with the 
nuckles when hands were found on desks instead of the lap or 

hind the back. Then, like the old oaken bucket, was the high 
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chair in which the teacher planted herself. I say “she” 
Mama tells me there were few "he's," and to make Н 
the "she's" were not young. Occasionally, Mama's ка. Worse, 
tion was deflected to her own past. She could see кер 
daughter's age, but, more interesting, she could see hasat A p 
room pupil once more. At sundry moments she could ide; ау 
herself with the children about her. She could remember how E 
stiff, and aloof the teachers were, and how they cast fear E 
students. When she first heard the free and easy Conversation 
between teacher and pupil she was astounded, and thought is 
students forward and lacking in respect for the dignity of di 
teacher's position. Mama remembered that teachers talked a great 
deal emphasizing the adage that children should be seen and 
not heard. Then she heard students laugh—unheard of last cen- 
tury—and exchange personal experiences. Mama began to 
recognize a rapport between teacher and pupil—the mark of the 
mid-twentieth century. 


because 


DOING TOO MUCH. Mama observed five classes. In one 5th 


term class the discussion centered about modern biographies, and 


the subject was Madame Curie. Mama's reaction was novel. She 
felt that she was in a science class rather than an English class. 
The students offered information on radium, uranium, pitch 
blende, and atomic weights—an integration of subject matter. 
This was a surprise to Mama: Not that the students knew $0 
~ much, but that science would be discussed in such minutiae in 
an English class. In Mama's day English meant syntax, diagram- 
ming, reading and writing; but science belonged to science— 
whatever there was of it. To me integration of subject matter 
was so matter-of-fact that at first blush I could not quite compre 
hend Mama’s point. | 

Mama also observed two other 5th term classes in which 
Madame Curie was discussed. To Mama it was incredible that L^ 
each of the 5th term classes the approach to Madame Curie V^ 
treated differently, thus producing three different typ б 
sponse. Mama did grasp that this was the product of differ 
motivations on my part in three classes. She made me a 
when, in typical motherly fashion, she asked why I was creat 
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ork for myself in my preparations. I explained that the 
each class were individual, and no other treatment would, 
bability, be equally beneficial to the students. 


MAM 
more W 
needs of 
in all pro 


p PROBLEMS, NEW SOLUTIONS. Mama recognized a 
movie screen suspended from the ledge of the blackboard, and 
heard reference made by the students to a movie that had been 
shown. Mention was also made of the record “The Lonesome 
train” played in class. While Mama never had seen a movie, 
phonograph, or other visual aid in her school days, these did not 
create as much interest as one of the freshman classes—a "slow" 
class. For obvious reasons she could not compare visual aids then 
and now, but "slow" students are not a 1957 innovation. In her 
day there was no separation —no special classes for the slow 
learner. The disturbed, tense, nervous, backward, withdrawn, or 
otherwise abnormal boy or girl was shown no special considera- 
tion, was called stupid, "left back," and given no encouragement. 
They generally wound up with "working papers" at the age of 
fourteen, or earlier. I had a copy of Teen-Age Tales handed to 
Mama, She thought this book so simple that she found it difficult 
to believe that it belonged in high school. She could not readily 
understand that this experimental reading-guidance helped de- 
velop values, provided a source of information, established atti- 
tudes in various areas of living, and most important—helped 
them to read. In this "slow" class the movie The Quiet One was 


OL 


shown. Visual aids of this character, together with the reading. 


material, answered their needs by coming close to their own 
problems, 


It would be unfair to Mama to say that the day’s experience 
= all new to her, but much of it was. Visualization expedites 
earning at all age levels. Grandchildren do not bring school prob- 
dier Jd grandparents, and such exposure isa rarity. Grandchil- 
жм o bring them invitations to graduation exercises, and that is 
ja - the extent of the contact. It may indeed be a good idea 
im Ist. the services of grandmothers. They have a background 
iuo ie as mothers, no longer have any young at home, and 
еур ave nothing to do except attend meetings and watch 

lon. 
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MEETING OF GENERATIONS. When I reached 
emotions that swept over me during the day had cool 
mitting contemplative reflection. I could turn dram 
dulge in exaggeration. I could build up a case and paint a pj 

of myself, the middle generation, looking wistfully anon 
older and passing generation. My gaze could then turn the oth i 
way to the younger and rising generation. In truth, however 7, 
did not feel too far removed from either. The survivors of our 
forebears bridge the gap on the one side, and vibrant youth oc. 
cupies the other, assigning to me the position of a fulcrum. In 
reality that function was not my task. Rather, I made a meetin 

possible for these two generations, chronologically separated, ] 
served as an agent to introduce the two. They know of each other; 
similar home ties exist; and yet a meeting between them is chance, 
or at best a rarity. If one of the goals of a teacher is to influence 
students without dominating them, then such a meeting illustrates 
this proposition. The first generation can throw its weight around, 
point to the Fifth Commandment, draw attention to its age and 
experience, and all in all, make demands upon the third genera- 
tion. That could be accomplished by placing the first generation 
on a pedestal and employing the military term "Attention." I 
prefer the more subtle method of exposure without oral comment. 


pril, 1957) 
home, th e 
ed off, per. 
atic and in. 


FROM STUDENT PAPERS 


; А n 
‘A complex sentence consists of a subordinate clause and a 
ordinate clause. 


к ; z on 
They were pioneers like their ancestors who came over 


the Wallflower. 


"Pn ickets 
She liked nothing better than sitting listening to the crick 
in her father's lap on a summer's evening. 
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Education in the News 


Too low they build, who build beneath the stars, 
—Edward Young 


Any system of education worth its salt is а complementary 
expression of the period it serves. The formalization of the class- 
room as an administrative device may have come about by a slave- 
pedagogue’s tutoring in a family generously supplied with prog- 
eny. From a single tutor to tutors working in separate rooms 
was a giant step in the direction of community-sponsored edu- 
cation. 


The functional needs of older eras have always determined the 
kind and amount of education the ruling classes required for their 
children in order to perpetuate themselves and their order. Educa- 
tion for survival was followed by education for building a moral 
society and getting some fun out of life. But this did not happen 
until the coming of the Machine and this, in turn, created a de- 


mand for educating people to run it. Once people tasted educa- 


tion they liked it; it made men out of clods. Feudalism was now 
dead, in the western world, that is. For a long time, it had been pos- 
sible for the Machine Society to live better than the “feudals.” It 
was even possible to ignore the feudals; we built fences around 
Ourselves, opening them only to obtain a few items we needed 
and long enough to sell a lot of things we made on our machines. 


„Вис this happy state could not last forever. We sometimes 
uilt a factory among the feudals because it was cheaper that 
way. We educated the natives to run it. Our missionaries taught 
them to read, Then they discovered that they had another product 
We wanted, more important than coffee and bananas—oil. This 
i ae everything confusing, for the old, simple values, the old 
cro, ships of paternalism to backward people, had come a 
" PPer. Oil for the lamps of China was now needed by us and 
* found that a good deal of it was in the hands—or the soil— 


ОЁ the feudals. 
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Now we are faced once more with determining а з 
education for survival, not only for the citizens, or the cis 
soldiers, but for the professional soldiers as well, those mal 
peacetime to prepare for war. What kind of education do = a 
quire for the men of West Point and Annapolis, and now x d : 
young men of the Air Academy? Р 


ystem of 


'This was a simple question at one time. The art of fighting 
has developed steadily through the centuries, being affected 
primarily by weapons. Every phase of maneuver, when all argu. 
ments are laid to rest, returns to its relationship to bows-and-ar- 
tows, or the intercontinental ballistics missile. In this area of 
education and research we may assume that our boys are on the 
ball, and that they are being readied to get there first with the 
most. | 

However, something new has been added, to resurrect а 
phrase: the soldier-diplomat. Hitherto limited to signing a few 
papers at the termination of a conflict, the General now remains 
on as an Occupational Authority, sits in the councils of states- 
men, is elected to high office, and in other important and serious 
ways, far removed from the trenches, attempts to govern in an 
atmosphere wholly unlike the autocracy of a military machine. It 
is a seemly question, therefore, to inquire if our service academy 
curricula have begun to take this new world picture into account: 


Something along this line has whetted the curiosity of Mr. 
Charles A. Fenton, who, in the November, 1955, issue of = 
per’s Magazine, in an article entitled “The Ivy-Covered Wild Blue 
Yonder,” has taken a peek at our new Air Force Academy 15 
Colorado. Some paragraphs, pertinent to this inquiry are prin 
below. 


... According to the Secretary of Air, this Academy 
generals, not second lieutenants.” Since this statement can A. 
intended literally, I interpret it to mean that the Air Hoe 3 
specifically attempt to prepare its career officers. for gd n 
responsibilities of high command. We live in a period NES 
calls upon generals and admirals to be statesmen, 10 : raf 
exercise of military judgment requires more than merely P 


sional knowledge. . . . 


will "train 
not be 
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о “It'll be just like West Point and Annapolis,” one Air 
Force colonel told me, "only better. . . .” 


... The academic curriculum at the Air Academy promises 
this same fly-by enthusiasm, blended with an emulation and ex- 
tension of West Point patterns. The Point, for example, has always 
been legitimately proud of its insistence on the exceptionally high 
ratio of instructors to cadets, permitting the enviable luxury of the 
famous fourteen-man section. Academic experience and practice 
certainly indicate that seminars of fourteen to sixteen students are 
an ideal teaching instrument. No privately endowed institution, 
and few state-supported ones, can afford to duplicate West Point's 
extensive section system, and none of them would be anything but 
delighted to scrounge a handful of additional fourteen-man sec- 
tions from the trustees. The Air Force, however, is jet-propelled 
these days. 


"At the Air Academy," said one of General Harmon's aides 
triumphantly, "we'll only have ¢welve cadets in each section! . . .” 


-. . Mindful of persistent civilian criticism of its one-sided 
curriculum, West Point has on several occasions made well-inten- 
tioned concessions to the liberal arts. Cadets now take English 
during three of their four years, study a foreign language, and are 
exposed to integrated courses in the social sciences, which offer 
elementary surveys of international relations and of economic and 
industrial geography. At the present time, by a rather generous 
official interpretation, the humanities comprise about 40 per cent 
of the curriculum. ... 


... There are several wild cards, however, in this academic 
poker game. ... 


+. Instruction in this field, (foreign language) however, "will 
be offered to only those (Air Force) cadets who demonstrate apti- 
tude or a strong personal desire for such study." For the remainder 
Class—and one would be astonished if this doesn't prove to be 
e the vast majority—a course in aircraft design will be substituted. 
€ bulk of the young regular officers of our Air Force will be 
able neither to read nor to speak any language but English. . . . 


ТРЫ. The over-all complexion of the West Point sections—and 
-S complexion will be transferred intact to the Air Academy by 


i es Point trained faculty—is that of an excellent high 
оо... i 


"Ж, Neither the instructional techniques nor the cadet discus- 
Mem аге in any way appropriate to acceptable undergradu:te 
^inment, The daily written tests for upperclassmen are set at a 
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low level. The questions rarely require more from the cadet th 

a ready memory for dates and names. Occasional brief essays т 
а short outside paper cannot alter the essential elementary ja =) 
ards which the faculty establish for their students, . bs 


‚+. This same "drill" aspect of academy instruction is reflected 
in the relatively unsophisticated level of a cadet discussion. Ther 
is an unhealthy reliance upon the instructor for discussion lead 
ership. . . . There is rarely much attempt by the instructor to 
stimulate or irritate the cadet to the kind of discussion that will 
tax his responses. ... 


. .. English instructors at the Point are frank to confess their 
inability to communicate any genuine cultural excitement to the : 
majority of the cadets. "It's not that they're indifferent or hostile 
to the arts,” one of them said recently. "They're not really aware 
that the arts exist... ." 


“. . - Whenever І talk to cadets,” said a literate, thoughtful . 
staff officer who speaks regularly at West Point forums, “I always 
try to emphasize the necessity for their developing sound reading 
habits. I try to impress on them that their careers are going to be 
full of decisions that they won't be able to make on the basis of 
their own experience alone. They need books in a way that few 

' civilians до”... He had been shocked by their indifference and 
ignorance in these areas as compared to the junior officers of our . 
allies. . . . 


. . . It hardly seems likely that a slightly hopped-up version of 
the old service-school education is going to make new kind of men 
for a new kind of military job. 


JACOB A. ORNSTEIN East Elmhurst Junior High School, 127 Queens 


of education 


Chalk Dust 


ns (about 250 words) to this page of teaching tecb- 


 Contribuio n, he addressed to Irving Rosenblum, PS. 4, Man: 


niques shou 
hattan 2, N. Y. 


HONORING THE HONOR STUDENT 


eal is being written currently concerning the neglect 
for the superior mi and enrichment for E 
i ild. Recognition is an initial step in any program fot 
Ке яааж One method by which achievement En 
be acknowledged is the establishment of an honor society. 4 
licity for encouragement and stimulation of membership can be 
spread through the presentation of an Honors Assembly. 


A great d 


A novel and interesting Honors Assembly can consist of a 
two-part format. This was used with great success at ouf school. 
The first half was a playlet, explaining the eligibility require- 
ments and procedures for admission to the honor society. The 
dramatization presented a classroom situation in which various 
students asked questions concerning membership. The introduc- 
tion of a “know-it-all” student into the script added a bit of humor 
to the presentation. To make the play more appealing М 
student body, typical incidents and personalities in the schoo 
were utilized. 


After the playlet, the serious business of the initiation cere- 
mony, the second half of the program, was presented. The em- 
ployment of a candelabrum, complete with a candle-lighting 
ritual, formed a most impressive induction procedure. When y 
curtain rose on the dimly lit stage for this concluding portion o 
the assembly, some burning candles were seen on а stage а" 
Месе, These illuminated candles symbolized the old members о 
the honor society, who were seated on one side of the stage. Those 
WhO were to be inducted were seated on the opposite side. The 
President of the society then made a brief welcoming speech to 
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the initiates. As each inductee’s name was called, he Stepped d 

Stage center and lit one of the candles to signify his elici 
into the society. Finally, all the members formed a semi-cireul 
line behind the brilliant candelabra and recited in chow the 
pledge of the honor society. j 


This combination of the dramatic and the esoteric led to а 
satisfying and most effective production. 


PAUL GARRICK Murray Hill Vocational High School 


FOR VALUED SERVICES RECEIVED 


Nationally, public-school teachers and principals have a salary average 
of $4,100 annually, with many custodians earning more than teachers on 
maximum. Collier's 
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High Points of Humor 


Cartoon р 


Иза] A 


y Robert Lebar and Fernando Figueras, both of the School of 
rt, 
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WANTED—IDEAS FOR EDUCATIONAL SUGGESTION BOX 


Somehow, the largest and most efficient educatio. 
А , à : nal 
in the world has failed to incorporate the Suggestion Bor iin 
adopted with Outstanding success throughout all indust d 


you imagine what a potential source of ideas cou Pu 


ld be cull 
the intellectual gray matter of some 45,000 hig mes 


hly skill i 

ers? Anyone in industry harboring a new idea i rosca d E 
drop his suggestion into the company hopper А 
Every good idea, trivial or great, is rewarded with a grant of 
money, extra vacations, stocks or royalties. While the molecules 
of pigments on a canvas cannot very well judge the picture which 
embodies them, nevertheless, each does give its true color to the 
painting. So, too, many staff members can give extra color to the 
System when "encouraged" to do so. 


Teachers are tired of living on a yearned income. Teachers 
also are just tired. But how can a man with familial responsibili- 
ties take a sabbatical and live on approximately $3 per day? 
. Неге is where a good suggestion, if adopted, might pay off—in 
the form of a sabbatical at a decent wage, or perhaps credit for 
an earlier retirement, or a nonmatching pension contribution, of 
any other material reward such as is granted by leading business 
concerns. 


Alongside the writer in the teachers’ lunchroom sits one of 
the foremost square dance callers in the country. His dancing 
motor is constantly running. He would like to offer his profes- 
sional service free of charge to organize square dancing and s 
cial dancing in most schools. Instead he is assigned to watc : 
locker room. Can you picture in your mind's eye the p 
his ínstruction could bring to countless youngsters, the poss! 
delinquency prevented by his free service? 


А act 
THE SNAKE PIT. Just as the blind man cannot picture S. ipd 
glories of a sunset, so too no one can reasonably know t e 


een 
of a lunchroom patrol assignment. Only when you have 
40 


for Consideration, . 


ATIONAL SUGGESTION ВОХ. 


— 


DUC 
3 sulted by а blithering jackass, knocked down by an irresponsible 
bs hoon, humiliated by the choral stamping of the motley crowd, 
truck in the back of a flying milk carton, or even had your nose 
proken by a delinquent on a “just for kicks” spree, can you feel 
the crass indignity of having to police an overcrowded boys’ 
Junchroom. 


In the writer’s school, a splendid job is being accomplished 
by a health education teacher in charge, assisted by two seasoned 
-eachers. The teacher-in-charge is relieved of all but one teaching 
period. However, this effective method is far too expensive. It 
should be superseded by another plan best suited for the teacher, 
student, administration, and at a substantial saving to the city. 
Why cannot a plan be worked out to have a tough rookie police- 
man (at half the salary of a teacher on maximum) assigned to 
problem schools? Armed with a few psychology courses and a 
night stick (with full permission to use it) he could do a splendid 
job. At eight o'clock he would gently but unceremoniously push 
the smokers off the steps of the school. A half hour later he would 
"interview" the incorrigible characters on the dean's list or the 
attendance list, then repair to the lunchroom. Together with one 
teacher, not two, he could readily break up the smoking-parlor 
loungers in the boys’ room and straighten out the tough louts 
who don't hesitate at violence. After lunchroom service our espe- 
cially trained policeman would give a "warm" reception to the 
parasitic tough guys who come around in cars, park in front of the 
School, molest some girls, and take other girls for a ride. A good 
intercostal nudge with a well-directed night stick by a fearless 
officer would achieve greater mental and moral catharsis than the 

st emotive outburst by a teacher, dean, or principal. And all 
“ese accomplishments at less than half the usual cost to the city! 
Just as the Fire Department is called into the school to extinguish 
А blaze, So too should the Police Department be solicited to ex- 
"nguish the flame of delinquency now rampant. 


FITTING SQUARE PEGS INTO ROUND HOLES: 


Veryone knows that science teachers are hard to recruit at 


> resent, Are we utilizing manpower wisely when a 


acher is made to patrol a lunchroom or study hall 1 T 
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might rather supervise an equipped science Shop to which ; 
ested Science students could be directed with their project d 
tions. А student with a good brain and textbooks is 6 
tively a scientific monstrosity. Students should be sti А 
pair to this shop, browse through current scienc 
lished years before their inclusion in textbooks, and ask questi 
or discuss problems with a skilled science instructor. How Er. 
E pleasant and rewarding this kind of professional wotk ЖАЛ 
е. | 


е articles pub. 


FETTERS. ’Tis about time the unions unchained the fetters of 
our educational system. Incorrigible or problem teen-agers over 
15 are the flies in our educational ointment and should be ousted 


from school at a mental saving to teachers and at a financial sav- 


ing to the city. While there are more jobs available than candi- 
dates looking for them, the unions have no moral right to step in 
the way of amending the present law. Usually, the teen-ager must 
commit a very serious offense before a principal will throw 
him out. It's time that we got rid of these uneducables at a much 
earlier age. 


THE STUDY HALL JOKER. What a farce the study hall period 
is during different periods of the day. It takes one weak teacher 
on patrol to upset the study hall cart. (While women teachers 
are sometimes spared the boys' lunchroom assignment by a chival- 
rous principal they cannot escape the study hall patrol.) You 
keep your section quiet while your colleague, trying bard, cant 
cope with the situation. Across from the other section comes ? 
flying missile made from a paper clip. Who said these youngsters 
are not creative? Under those study-hall conditions, is it not à 
shame to assign a mathematics specialist to figure out ways : 
keeping the occupants quiet rather than to coach good students 
pass an entrance or scholarship exam? When you look aroun an 
count the broken seats, behold the ripped stage curtain ап aly 
loosened seat bolts, you arrive at the studied conclusion that i si 
a patrolman with authority to punish can break through ee qe » 
of belligerency of these hell-bent teen-agers. The writer as н 
these "characters" picked up by the squad-car police, ad then 
into school swaggering and grinning at their friends а 
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Construc.. 


mulated to E 


gpUCATIONAL SUGGESTION a ___ 


sed for one reason or another. How long will the police be 
d in their work? How much respect can these delinquents 
now have for teachers? Should we, therefore, not subscribe to the 
ecommendation of the Chief Magistrate of London, who only a 
Short time ago advocated for such hoodlums public humiliation 
by spanking. This method of deflating their ego in the presence 
of their friends would reduce them to their proper size 


relea 
hampere 


WHO'S SPOOFING WHOM? In all probability, some powder- 
puff sociologists, psychologists, and principals are now honing 
their verbal scalpels to dissect the writer and his blunt opinions. 
We practicologists have seen well-intentioned principals bend 
backwards to win these incorrigibles over by patting them on their 
backs, calling them by .their first names, and leaving the office 
doors open for them. You too know the result! 

We know that some delinquents’ “good” behavior is as per- 
manent as a bad dye in hot water. This is unfortunately so be- 
cause we haven't enough sociologists, psychologists, and psychia- 
trists available to cope with these youngsters. Furthermore, we 
teachers are irked to see so much concern displayed over the gen- 
tle handling of the delinquent, while so few supervisors and 
psychologists worry about the psychic wounds inflicted upon the 
teachers, i 


SURRENDER BY DEFAULT: 

A great national calamity is the growing lack of scientists 
and qualified mathematics and science teachers. Is it at all morally 
and patriotically fair to assign qualified teachers to an applied 
Science class which, in many schools, is the happy dumping 
&round for the troublesome and inferior students? How much 
ima can come from the little brainpower and large exhaust 
Sveloped? Those of us who have taught applied chemistry and 
"th science or "rocks" know what it means to labor like a 
а only to beget a split kippered herring. Just as а flow of 
aoe will short-circuit along the path of least resistance, so 
ir do some of the better students short-circuit from regular chem- 
ilo to applied chemistry so as not to have to work hard and 

tain good grades. By offering these watered-down courses, we 
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encourage short-circuiting in education and tie 
suited to doing bigger and better things. 


April, 1955 
Up а teacher best 


| In view of the calamitous fact that Russia is sur 
in scientific manpower, every effort should be made by all c; 

state, and Federal government agencies to attract and hold ET 
ers by offering a decent wage and by exempting all teachers frail 
income taxes. That exemption would be tangible State and Fed. 
eral help without dictation or interference. | à 


POSITIVE STEPS. 1. Our Board of Education should Step up the 


coordinating facilities to expedite the delivery of needed equip- 
ment and books. Sometimes, it takes years between the ordering 


and the shipment of urgently needed materials. 2. The eterna] - 


problem of a qualified and satisfied laboratory assistant should be 


resolved for the good of everyone concerned. 3. No matter what- 


the reason may be, no science class should be dispossessed from its 
equipped science room and a non-science class given the said room. 
4. A room must be set aside and equipped with tools to which 
the science student can come for science project constructions. 
While every school cannot offer manual courses and lavish shops 

for students, at least this convenient help should be made avail- 
able to students who want it. 


‘CLOSER TO THE CLASSROOM. A good actor learns the 
© role by reliving it in every detail in the locale. Should this not be 
a prerequisite for all the higher echelons of our wonderful educa- 
tion system? For a real understanding of all the facets of 
school system, it is the humble opinion of the writer that on 
and every member of our System should spend one day 4 га > 
a "tough" school, prepare lesson plans, patrol a study ha : 
lunchroom, and get that "earthy" touch lost through ao 
insulated contacts. Many valuable ideas would be paper As 
from such an experiment and would be of great benefit to сЕ 
supervisor, and pupil. In fact, the classroom quw : ; 
thereby, would be able to observe another set of v E hs 
neighboring school and, thereby, recharge his own © 


battery. 
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Passing us 


gcATIONAL SUGGESTION BOX 


TO THINK. In spite of all the case-hardened hostility of 
$ТОР ils towards authority, we teachers keep on smiling and 
some PUP ood day's work, albeit in the process we may be on the 

ше AF dislocating our personalities. Stop to think of it: why 
educators be on glaring terms with delinquents when some 
of C.C.C. project could be worked out for adjusting these 
„т^ twisted individuals? Why can't the powers that be go all 
im yy persuade the unions to relinquish their stand on age 
out ийа for compulsory attendance? The present law should 
рт nged, permitting delinquents to leave school at fifteen 
ats of age so as to become gainfully employed. Why can’t even 
reater integration between the Police Department and the Board 
a Education be worked out so that a squad car will stop at every 
dificult school several times a day and that qualified and well- 
briefed patrolmen take over the problem lunchrooms and study 
halls? Finally, encouraging the teacher and the supervisor to give 
voice to their ideas, by dropping them into an Educational Sug- 
gestion Box, would tap a vast resource of latent ideas and would 
make us feel less like the holes in an educational Swiss cheese. 


verge 


should 


Max C. EPSTEIN New Utrecht High School 
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А SIMPLE EXPERIMENT IN READING 


This is a report i 
of an experimental program i 
е ат H А 
provement conducted in the В 1 ЫН | Айар im 


retarded readers o 


ability in a short-range program Stressing intere 
prehension, and reading rate, 


THE PUPILS. For this demonstration, two i 

; groups of pupil 
selected. Group A consisted of 15 boys and 11 girls; зч B5 
boys and 12 girls—a total of 47 pupils. The criteria used for 
selecting these pupils were the following: 


1) An LQ. of at least 100 


2) Approximately two years reading retardation as meas- 


ured by the Nelson Silent Reading Test, Form A, for 
gtades 3-9 


MATERIALS OF INSTRUCTION. In line with the aims of the 
program, the following materials were provided: 


1) 25 copies of the Kuder Preference Record, Vocational 
Form i 


2) 50 copies of the Kuder Book List 

3) 11 copies of the SRA Better Reading Book, No. 1 
4) 11 copies of the SRA Better Reading Book, No. 2 
5) 3 copies of the SRA Better Reading Book, No. 3 

6) 50 Reading Progress Folders | 


7) About 500 books selected from the library of the 
Bushwick High School, shelved according to the ua 
interest areas of the Kuder Preference Record: out 
door, mechanical, computational, scientific, persuasive, 
artistic, literary, musical, social service, clerical 


8) 4 SRA Reading Accelerators 
9) 1 Career Information Kit. 
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ТИРЕ EXPERIMENT IN READING 
$ 


ils met daily in the library for a forty minute 
OCEDU ` „Ыт eight weeks. Each pupil completed the 
p» уме Record, scored his own answer sheet, and pro- 
er ae sults in the Kuder Book List. Class periods were then 
filed his cite books selected by the pupils on the basis of their 
‚ы iae During each class period the teacher circulated 
own и upils discussing with them individually the books 
among the a informally checking comprehension, and 
they ауе m habits. From time to time the teacher discussed 
dm class some of the desirable reading habits which they 
ar strive to develop. These included: 


jent time in the school library 
ed to spend sufficient time in the : | 
+ or publi library to select reading materials which are 
of real interest and significance to them 


2) The need to overcome анар. 

3) The need to overcome regression | 

4) The relation of rate and comprehension и 
5) The need to adjust rate to the reading material. 


Д i e 

Careful attention was given to helping those a ү 

having difficulty in finding interesting, a T en chasis ac 

materials. Lecturing and nagging were avoidec. wis mnm 
all times was on reading as an enjoyable, satisfying, 


и : Reading 
During each session, four pupils at a ae on the 
Accelerator for approximately fifteen Fra > ractice during each 
average, eight pupils were able to have this P 
class period. 


. icle in the Bet- 
About twice each week, each pupil read ded енн the 
ter Reading ВооЁ suited to his ability, recor lection, checked his 
comprehension questions following each " Progress Folder, 
answers according to the key in the Rea id his progress in 
entered his score and reading rate, and ay f Folder. Thus, each 
rate and comprehension on the graphs E madii improvement, 
Pupil developed responsibility for his aen smates. Progress, or 
With little concern for competition йш е "older was à Strong 
lack of it, shown by his Reading Progress | 
Motivating factor for most of the pupils. 


4 
pR 


eri 
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Pril, 19 
cured by the followin ; Ч 
1) Standardized testing и 
2) Pupil self-evaluation 
Teacher Observation. 
The Nelson Silent R 
tered at the end of th 


Evaluation of the program was se 


In view of the nature of this 
developing a favorable attitude 
evaluation made by the pupils the 


program, with its emphasis on 


Some Progress Much Progress 


1) Stop moving lips 8 10 
2) Stop using pencil or 
finger as guide when teading 4 7 
.3) Stop vocalizing 2 | 
4) Stop regression 16 10 
5) Improve rate 18 11 
6) Improve comprehension 20 12 
7) Concentrate better 13 10 
8) Remember details 18 5 
9) Think more about what read 15 13 4 
10) First time ever read a book ............................... 
11) Read more books than ever before .................- 25 
12) Enjoy reading more ....................................- | 
13) Read in leisure time |... 23 
14) Toara voddbulany эы ee esatto 


. А . "ED they 
Pupils were also asked to indicate which of the peor 
found of greatest interest. Most frequently checked w 
reading." Other activities checked at least once were: 


SIMPLE EXPERIMENT IN READING 
A 
1) Taking Kuder 


2) Using Better Reading Books 

3) Using Accelerator 

4) Using Life Adjustment Booklets 
5) Using Career Information Kit. 


Pupils were asked to make suggestions for improvement of 
reading program. These included: 
the 1) Regular use of the Accelerator 
2) More opportunity to use the Accelerator 
3) More reading materials of interest to girls e 
4) Less frequent use of the Better Reading Books 
5) Oral reading. 


Time for the reading program had been secured by schedul- 
ing pupils who would otherwise have been assigned to study 
periods. Asked whether they preferred the reading program to the 
study period, 23 answered affirmatively. T 

Among significant teacher observations were the following: 


s the program proceeded, some pupils resisted prac- 

А c on m Reading Accelerator because they preferred 
to read without interruption. This was regarded as a 
positive indication of improvement in attitude toward 
reading. 

2) The general "atmosphere" of the classroom peine 
steady improvement. More and more, pupils uj. 
reading of their own accord as soon as the class peri 
began and read steadily throughout the period. 


3 


ч— 


Pupils are continuing to read even though the кш. 
Program has ended. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. Greater discrimination насе ae 
tcised in the choice of pupils for this kind of em urpose. 
ardized test with greater “ceiling” should be used for this d cards 
loser Scrutiny of cumulative folders and e ui iae other 
I5 needed to identify pupils with emotional pro E | Na uim 
ficulties which a program of this kind cannot he ves i 
MY lowa Tests of Educational Development, to be av 
Year, will be helpful in this regard. 49 
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‚ А greater vatiety of materials should be 
brighter, more mature 


available to ¢ 
cent reading interests. 


pupils who have outer 


Good physical facilities are badly needed. A z; 


: l 
setup, with tables and chairs, is highly desirable. ren. LY De of 


visible to pupils is essential. 


It would probably be well to schedule the 
term, with pupils meeting two or three time 
than each day. Perhaps the readin 
be scheduled for those days when pupils do not report to are d 
education classes. Thus, more pupils could be accommodated аш 
less frequent use of the Better Reading Books would m S 
curately reflect long-range progress. s 


program for 
1 S each week, 
8 Improvement Program 


a full 
father 


оге ac. 


To be most effective, the Reading Accelerator must be avail. 
able for use regularly and frequently. A daily practice session is 
strongly recommended. The four Accelerators available during the 
reading program should be regarded as an absolute minimum. 
Six Accelerators placed in the library, where they would be acces- 
sible throughout the day, would enable at least sixty pupils to 
practice each day, assuming that two pupils are assigned to each 
machine during each period of a five-period school day. 


REGINA M. FITZPATRICK Bushwick High School 


RICHARD SPITZER Science Research Associates 
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R.G.:4.8— 9.7 


immediate reaction was, "This is impossible!" То m 
phe grade of 4.8 in February to one of 9.7 in June, on 
MT dion Silent Reading Test—no student can gain 49 months 
ан ie ability in one term. So the student was sent for. 
in f 


"Carmela, what happened to you?" 
“You, Mrs. Heimbach.’ à 


"But how? Are you sure you tried your best when you took 
the test in February?" 


"Oh, yes. I tried very hard. I didn't want to be in a reading 
class, because they say you're in a dumb class. And reading was 
very hard for me. But you said we had ability; only we didn't use 
it. So I read. And I always finished first in the class when we had 
speed tests. You made me like reading. Besides, that's what уоште 
here for, isn't it?" 


DIFFICULT TO CREDIT. It was still difficult to credit, since 
Carmela had received no special attention other than having been 
scheduled for a reading class, along with all the others — 
two or more years. True, it had been a very pleasant class, an 
limited to 20. Вос... 


The official teacher was consulted. "Oh, yes, ue og 
attitude has changed. She’s doing much better in trade, an 
the home room, and in all her subjects.” 


The guidance counsellor gave the final explanation: € 
Wanted to leave school in February to work. The family needs is 
help. So I promised her a part-time job, and I've just arranged 
* Summer job for her. Now she's glad she stayed. 


VALIDITY. The progress appears valid. The three oa E de 
elson Reading Test were given. The first score at Q. of 89. 
Second, 8.0; the third, 9.7. The C.LS. test indicated an t improve- 
*Cords on the weekly speed tests indicated a pow а 
ment in speed, as well as comprehension of 95%. The 51 
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extensive home readin 


INTS Гард 195, 
required of all in the 


g, beyond the one boo 
reading classes, 


The conclusion: Once emotional 


the process of thinking engendered, 


cooperation js Secured 
itself, 


reading ability develops 
0 


SYLVIA RUSSELL HEIMBACH High School of Fashion Industri 
ies 


MORE THOUGHTS ON CHILD RAISING 


“He (Doctor Thorne 


) had a great theory as to the happiness 
of children; and though 


he was not disposed altogether to throw 
over the precepts of Solomon—always bargaining that he should, 
under no cirumstances, be himself the executioner—he argued 
that the principal duty that a parent owed to a child was to make 
him happy. Not only was the man to be made happy—the future 
man, if that might be possible—but the existing boy was to be 


treated with equal favor; and his happiness, so said the doctor. 
was of much easier attainment. 


““Why struggle after future advantage at the expense of 
present pain, seeing that the results were so very doubtful? Many 
an opponent of the doctor had thought to catch him on the hip 
when so singular a doctrine was broached; but dey en E 
always successful. ‘What!’ said his sensible enemies, ‘is Johnny 
not to be taught to read because he does not like it?' 


Johnny must read by all means, would the doctor at 
‘but is it necessary that he should not like it? If the pue iD 
it in him, may not Johnny learn, not only to read, but to 
learn to read?" " 


From Dr. Thorne by ANTHONY TROLLOPE 


ueens 
BELLE SCHILLER HS. 141,0 
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pp superior commercial student. Never before in our history 
of the 


have the future executive secretaries, office managers, merchandise 
a 


THE SUPERIOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENT 
IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 


inessmen throughout the country have evety reason to 
iem a new development in American education: recognition 
com 


and C.P.A.’s received so much encouragement and prac- 
tical assistance from such a variety of sources. 
1 


At New York City's Central Commercial High School, where 
the writer has been counseling superior students, help comes in 
the form of scholarships from colleges, industry, and business 
organizations, volunteer speakers, invitations for students to career 
luncheons and tours of industry, and a number of attractive prizes 
and citations. To mention only a few examples: one outstanding 
June '56 graduate. Robert P., who could not possibly afford a 
college education to prepare for the career of his choice—ac- 
countancy—can now realize his ambition through a full-tuition 
scholarship awarded by the New York Alumni of Babson Insti- 
tute of Business Administration. The National. Secretaries Asso- 
ciation has taken under its wing another distinguished student, 
Arline N. After two years of college, Arline hopes to become 
ап executive secretary in the entertainment field. Penna & 
Staus is helping a future buyer, Janet M, to study at Long 
Island University in the evenings and New York onp 
through its work-scholarship program, has opened the door to 
teaching career for Edward B. 


. Recognition also comes to superior students in the sen. S 
Citations from the Mayor's Committee on Scholastic лее 
"16 annual Generoso Pope award, medals and scholarship lividual 

Y the Office Management Association and many 1n ^ = 
awards. So great is the effect of outside encourageme ded ig the 
dents that the number of applicants to college has trip advance 

ast five years, and all pupils—whether they ic eb сиге 
‚ “Mselves or not— begin to see their place in the POTE B 
a new light, 
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What is the superior commercial s 
e А 5 tud ё 
of identifying and educatin ent like? ү 


mentally he belongs in the 


n the сощ, 


ef 
above-average rather than Ound that 


center around people and projects rat s. Vis 

Central invariably comment on the friendliness of the cr EIE 
teachers have found them mature, outgoing, and ap г at ilg and 
an unusual degree for their age. The superior — Й ү 
1s career-minded, needing only guidance and encoura e MS 
order to realize his best potentialities, er 


JOINT ENTERPRISE. This guidance, we have found, must bea 
joint enterprise of business and the school working in Cooperation 
with each other. It is the school’s responsibility to find the su- 
perior child; to give him a balanced and comprehensive course 
rich in cultural content—literature, science, social studies, lan- 
guage—as well as thorough training in business skills such as 
shorthand, typing, bookkeeping, office procedures, and the opera- 
tion of the newest business machines. Further, the school must 
provide for these students experiences and activities which will 
develop in them qualities necessary for success in responsible 
business positions. Thus, the future private secretary is assigned 
as secretary to a department chairman; the future accountant takes 
charge of G.O. dues; the promising salesman has a chance to run 


the school store, and the receptionist to work at the school switch- 
board. 


At this point, we find business itself taking over some of = 
duties of education. Employers and personnel directors bam” a 
best answers, after all, to what the commercial student =” Hn 
know: What are the opportunities for advancement 10 this a job 
How can I qualify? How shall I go about finding not жа ) 
but the right job? Industry is providing answers to 
questions more frequently and enthusiastically than ever 


и a ces of 
COMMERCIAL CAMPUS. We could cite many instan 


y 
i i le, at the mon" 
cooperation on the part of business. For examp'e, rising 
ы ш of the Rotary Club's Youth Committee, 2n entefp 
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UDENT IN BUSINESS EDUCATION. 


an get any amount of timely information on the career 
ent С 


нт interests him. It is a common sight, nowadays, to see a 


leave оп à visit to a bank, a department store, publishing 

group М other place of business; or the business itself will come 

pipes often with a first-rate color film and interesting 
LI 


ils who work on a part-time basis—and the 
p via arn mal of the mi population—not md 
e excellent on-the-job training, but often find sympathetic 
oe rs and friends in the people for whom they work. More 
nm the offices of the city become a larger campus for the 
promising commercial student. 


comprise OV 


re gratified to see that, slowly but surely, superior 
sei binding епо in business as well as in ‚> ps 
for these students are also preparing for a laboratory—the grea 
world of industry and finance on which 50 much of xs we s 
depends. They have excellent abilities and willing minds is р = 
at our disposal. Business and the school together a dp bs 
achieve their highest goals, both for their own good an 
larger good of our country. 


ALICE LANIER Central Commercial High School 
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TEACHING PRINCIPLES OF WINDOW DISPLAY 
WITH DIORAMA 


The most effective method of acquainting Students or 
chandising with the principles of window display is throu Y. 1 
use of a store windo КЫШ 


w, fixtures, and real merchandise. Howey, 
since these facilities are not always availa a 


се vailable, the use of the dis. 

rama for purposes of initial Instruction will also Prove fruitful. 

The materials needed to produce this miniature Scene in thee 
dimensions are: 


1. The larger half of a shoe box 


which will simulate . 
the store window by offering height, 


width, and depth, 


2. Colored paper to be used for backgrounds and floor 
coverings, 


3. Assorted doll furniture or cardboard-backed pic- 
tures of various merchandise w 


hich have been cut from 
magazines. 


Á. Cellulose ( Scotch) tape. 


2. А pair of scissors. 


The following 


principles can be developed through the use 
of the diorama: 


a. Using correct and effective color combinations. 


b. Keeping the display in balance—either formal ог 
informal balance. | 


с. Avoiding crowding. 


d. Employing related merchandise in the display. 
e. Maintaining a theme. 


f. Showing the character of the store. 
56 
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К. The teacher should have all the materials 
gecriVE COLOR for the lesson prepared beforehand. The 
he is ee hould be pre-cut to fit the back, sides, and floor of 
colored ou This will enable the teacher to provide color in 
the "S ferent combinations by simply inserting a pre-cut strip 
an ning it to the box with cellulose tape. This method may 
and a dun to show correct and incorrect or ineffective color 
0 
не виза 


e need for balance in a display may be illustrated 
ure 2 architectural display with most of the furniture 
by = side causing it то be noticeably unbalanced. A formal 
кеа may be demonstrated by placing the same items of furni- 
ture on either side of the centerline of the display. Informal bal- 
ance can be achieved by removing the items of furniture from 
one side of the diorama and replacing them with other dissimilar 


pieces but still maintaining the balance between the two sides of 
the “window.” 


AVOIDING CROWDING. To illustrate the disadvantages of 
crowding in a display, simply place more and more furniture in 
the “window” until crowding is obvious. It then becomes easy to 


elicit from the students that crowding should be avoided since it 
Prevents one from seeing many of the items, makes the display 
untidy, 


and detracts from the beauty of the display and the furni- 
ture itself, 


RELATED MERCHANDISE. Placing a brightly colored kitchen 
chair in an architectural display of a living room will illustrate 
€ Incongruousness of putting unrelated merchandise in one win- 
dow. Displaying related merchandise or merchandise “in the same 
family” will help to sell additional goods, 
MAINTAINING A THEME. It is important that a theme exist 
for the Window display. Furniture can be set up to simulate a 
Casual pl 


Sti àyroom. Another layout may create the effect of а den. 


imi atio, The merchandise and . 
furniture sols Play may imitate a p rh aga of 


are used should be in keeping 
idea of the display. Ses 
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CHARACTER. Showing the character of the Store m 
plished by using previously prepared signs in the di 
"This Is War"; "Everything Must Go"; and othe 
common to the "huckster" type of store. High, medi 
price retail stores may be illustrated by price tags in 
bearing respectively high, medium, and low prices 


Ї4рїй, 1957) 


ay be accom. 
splay such aş 
ts Which ate 
um, and low. 
the "window" 
Оп the goods, 


ENTHUSIASTIC RECEPTION. By using the diorama and e 
ploying the previously discussed techniques, the teacher, in em 
brings the store window into the classroom. d 


To round out the topic of "Principles of Window Display," 
the teacher may assign the project of constructing a diorama a 
“box display.” The project is one which is accepted by students 
enthusiastically. 


LEON LEvy Central Commercial High School 


A TEACHER'S PRAYER 


Please grant us the power to find a way 

To meet the problems of each day 

To calm the child who beats with rage 

And lacks the knowledge that comes with age. 
To help the one who’s filled with grief 
Whose span of concentration’s brief. 

To tame the bold and prod the shy 

And reason with those who question why. 
To help the weak and guide the strong 
And teach the meaning of right and wrong 
And when the setting sun has paled 

Help our students if we have failed. 


; ] 
Williamsburgh Vocational High Scho? 


LILLIE ERSTEIN 


LET'S TALK ABOUT THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 


ently a friend of mine in the elementary school called me 
rox you heard the latest? My principal has asked me to 
vr rge of our newly formed school library. But what do I 
tke charge “brary books, cataloguing, Dewey Decimal Systems, 
Se et cetera, et cetera?” 


“There’s nothing mysterious about techniques of library 
“ance,” I assured her. "In fact, it's a fascinating study that any 
sell ent interested person can master. It just takes time. Your 
‚= showed good judgment in choosing you to administer 
е school library. You seem to have been born with the two 
most important qualifications for school librarianship. First of all, 
you like people, and second, you sincerely like to help them. 


Later that night, this conversation kept recurring to me. I 
wondered whether, since new school libraries are being formed 
at present in all elementary schools, and since many people in 
secondary schools seem to have very vague notions of what we 
high-school librarians stand for, a bit of advertising might be in 
order. 


Believe me, people do have some strange ideas about librari- 
ans. These opinions vary from those who believe librarians should 
be $64,000 quiz experts, able to give any answer at a moment's 
notice, to those who believe they should be nothing more than 
robots, spending all their time stamping books and doing other 
mechanical work. The truth of the matter is that school libraries 
and the librarians administering them stand for just one thing; 
©, to serve as many people as possible, with as much help as 
Possible, in the friendliest and most efficient way possible. 


THE LIBRARY TODAY. The question arises, “If the preceding 
"atement is true, why should school librarians need any шиш 
Аё? Why don't they just give this help and be done with it: 
NS ly, it is not as simple as that. To many ar fed 
с ool System, the modern school library of today is iden 
"™pletely with the school library of the days when they went 
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to school. At that time, the library was a more or less i 1957) 
entity, housing a certain number of books, and ndependen 
А nnd a Caterin 

exclusively to those who were academically equipped almost 
their contents, and intellectually inquisitive enough to tO Master 
seek them out. While the modern school library is stil] ке and 
happy to serve these intellectuals, its functions in the "e Fe than 
set-up of today have gone far beyond this original Purpose AME 

Many changes have occurred in our educational wo 
past few years. The day of the single textbook has passe 
tion is geared to meet individual differences and interests: labo 
tory methods have replaced the old, formal recitation media 
the curricula are enriched, not only with supplementary books t : 
with magazines, pamphlets, pictures, charts, and dozens of od 
illustrative media. Where can the classroom teacher obtain all 
this material? It is true that some extremely conscientious teach- 
ers or chairmen of departments, have managed to collect, at great 
expense of time and money, much of this needed enrichment for 
their own immediate use. Many, however, could not do this, and 
consequently mere lip service is being given to these educational 
needs. Now, the school librarian has at her disposal quantities of 
indexes, bibliographies, and other helps which enable her to locate 
practically anything under the sun in short order. She has been 
trained to organize this material in such a way that it may be 
quickly and easily found, if requested. Finally, she knows how 0 
establish efficient techniques of circulation so that there is a steady 
flow of material in and out of the library. | 


tld in the 
d; instruc. 


A school librarian, however, without professional trainin’; 
cannot properly understand modern educational philosophies 29 od 
objectives. As a teacher of a special field, she should be E 
to attend faculty and departmental meetings so that her $67 Jl 
will fit in with the needs of the school. She should be pat? ',. 
school curriculum committees, regardless of subject 4162, oni 
a material center, the school library crosses all boundaries 
at the disposal of the entire school. 


' the 
GUIDANCE FUNCTION. Another important function oe it 
school library plays in modern education is in the fiel 
" 


grs TALK ABOUT THE SCHOOL LIBRARY. 
L 


hool library service and guidance service go together like 
ham 'n 6285. This integration may be of a more or less incidental 
nature, ОГ it тау take а more positive form. Let me give a few 
examples of incidental guidance service in the school library. The 
libraty teacher sees the student as he really is in ordinary life. 
che gives him no marks, and consequently, in the library, he often 
relaxes the tensions created by classroom competition. Strange 
characteristics sometimes emerge from these contacts. The child 
who seems so good in the classroom when it counts, at times ex- 
hibits selfish and antisocial tendencies when marking restraints 
have been removed. On the other hand, a child who may seem out 
of step in a classroom situation beyond his intellectual capacities, 
in the library finds that his needs are just as important as those 
of this more gifted brother, and a feeling of warmth and belong- 
ingness is developed. The library represents democracy in action, 
and the alert librarian uses this setting for help in individual 
adjustments, for stimulation and guidance, and for training in 
good citizenship and socially acceptable patterns of conduct. 


Integration with guidance can also take a more positive form 
in the school library. In our school, a Career and. College Center 
has been set up in the library which has provided invaluable as- 
sistance in the field of vocational guidance. Under the leadership 
of the administrative assistant in charge of guidance, arrange- 
ments are made for groups of students to come to the library to 
study the material in the Center. Here, in suitable cabinets pro- 
vided by P.T.A. and other funds, are filed pamphlets and bro- 
chures on scores of careers ranging from “accounting” to “x-ray 
technician.” Catalogues of colleges and schools giving post-high- 
school education in these careers are filed together with the career 
pamphlets. All are kept up-to-date, and new ones are added as the 
need arises. General pamphlets on Choice of Careers, Scholarships, 
ce Information, and the latest on the Armed Services are also 
n € available, Grade advisers send in students to receive guid- 
s in the use of this material and to take it home for consulta- 
Sun parents for further study. This integration of library and 
Dir 10nal guidance has proved most advantageous to all con- 

Ded, and shows how library functions can be constantly ex- 


an . . а, xd 2 
Panded under wise and interested school administration. 


él 
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à (Арт, 1957 
. LIBRARIAN AS TEACHER. The question is Often askeg « ] 
should teach the lessons on the use of books and libraries)» ho 
these lessons should be taught is, I am sure, the opinion of aaa 
volved. Let me just quote Edward C. Kirkland, Phi Bin all in. 
Senator from Maine as he writes in The Key Reporter о £0 арра 
1956: “Why have Americans developed the most high] EC 1, 
factory library science in tbe world? Because, I believe jid "а 
libraries, instead of memories, as instruments of learnin ‚” d 
no one is born with the knowledge of how to use libraries moe. 
effectively. It must be taught, just as every other skill jg aa E 
Library lessons will not only give a student practica] training ү 
skills which will be important to him throughout his School career 
and into adult life, but will also help develop a sense of responsi- 
bility in the use of the various library tools. 


Since it seems to be agreed that library lessons should be 
taught, the question still remains, "Who should teach them?" In 
the past, the teacher of English was sometimes expected to give 
these lessons. No one will quarrel with the fact that, in many 
cases, these lessons were probably excellently given, but does it 
not seem more logical for the teacher of library to give them 
right in the library itself, or in the classroom if necessaty? She 
has a much greater interest in the subject; she sees various aspects 
which the teacher of English may fail to see; and, through these 
lessons, she can establish a friendly feeling of rapport between 
herself and her student public. Library lessons, themselves, vaty 
from the isolated, formal lesson on the card catalogue, of the 
Readers’ Guide, to the much more effective lesson integrated E 
some school subject at the time when the need for special es 
occurs. When a class is doing a project on “The Countries i E 
Far East," or on "The Latest Developments in the Field of “A 
tronics,” or on “Spanish Life and Culture,” or on Ec. 

Music," or ony any of a dozen other topics, that is when the жу Я 
of library should be called in for a special lesson on jena er 
niques applying to the particular work on hand. In a schoo there 
is modern, alive, and really interested in student growth. es 
will be constant requests from teachers of all departments 

sons of this kind. 
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SSIGNMENTS. Before closing, may I say a word 
ather vexatious question of whether teachers of library 
out the 1 building assignments, official classes, and the like. 
should а that a satisfactory solution can be reached in each 
I firmly т school if the attempt is made in a spirit of mutual 
individus onfidence. If the need of the school is great, every li- 
rust and с th her salt will jump in to help. The needs of the 
aw? а «бее always supersede Һе needs of any one depart- 
EL gae the library. If the building assignment can even in- 
rmi p school library service, no true librarian would ever 
direct i» fact, wisely planned building assignments can often 
e to win friends and influence people on the values of using 
s m On the other hand, school administrators, through no 
fault of their own, are often unaware of the amount of preparatory 
work necessary to administer and maintain a agg Sim En 
progressive library. What is the good of filling a li xd Ы. 
excellent material if nothing can be found when needed? : ч. 
you see, there is much to be said on both sides of the ‘te " 
library teacher does feel she is a specialist, and her services s ++ 
be given as far as humanly possible in the field of her tpe y 
I repeat, though, that individual schools present individua prob. 
lems which can often be satisfactorily solved. if we sit down = 
talk them over. As specialists, we librarians must constantly guar 
ourselves from becoming possessive rather than distributive, ex- 
clusive rather than inclusive, impressive rather than instructive. 
We need friends! Let’s make them. 


ELLA K, RODEMANN Fort Hamilton High School 
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FROM "CUORE" 


"Cuore" (literally, heart) is a book that is ex 
with young children in Italy. It takes the form of 
a child. From time to time the child's father or m 
some advice or guidance. The following is a tran 
book, which is by Edmondo DeAmicis. 


tremely 
a diary kept b 
other ође рк 
Slation from the 


b Obula 


“The teacher was in a bad mood today,” you Say, in a rege 
ful tone of voice. Think a bit how many times you haye bes 


impatient, and with whom. With your own father and mother wh 
least deserve it. 


Your teacher is justified in being impatient occasionally. Think 
of how many years he has worked hard for children, and even 
though he loves them and does his very best for them, he often 
finds them ungrateful—taking advantage of his good nature and 
failing to recognize all he is trying to do for them. The most 


patient man on earth, put in his place, would lose his temper 
occasionally, 


Respect, love your teacher, my son. Love him because he con- 
secrates his life to the good of so many children who will forget 
him; love him because he opens your mind, illuminates your Ш- 
tellect, educates your spirit; because some day, when you are а 
man, you will look back with regret at the opportunities he held 
open to you which you refused to accept, at the times you caus 
him distress and were lacking in respect. Even after many, many 
years you will be sorry and ashamed. 


Love your teacher, because he belongs to that great рю 
of thousands of educators scattered throughout the land who sag 
like intellectual fathers to millions of children who are ж 
up with you; unknown workers, poorly compensated, чаро 
preparing for our country a whole generation of tomot. 
leaders, 
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"m "CUORE" S ELEME EE MU MEE ы 
not happy with the love you have for me if you do not 
Iam e it for all those who do good for you, and among those, 
reall rus is the first after your parents. Love him as you would 
your teac own brother; love him when he seems unjust to you, 
Jove my when he is happy, and love him even more when he is 
jme ша Always love him, and always pronounce his name with 
e deuchip—witieh after that of father is the most noble 
pem sweetest name that one man can give to another. 
a 


Translated by FRANCIS SCAVULLO 


HIGHER MATHEMATICS 


A Midwestern university discovered that 50% of its student dropouts 
could be traced to automobile instalment payments. When a student had 
to make a choice between keeping up payments on his automobile and 
paying his tuition he chose the car. 


Wall Street Journal 


J.H.S. 117, Brooklyn - 
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A TEACHER LOOKS AT ADULT EDUCATION 


One evening I "kangarooed" clear acr 


055 town fr 
Bronx home to the west side of town to the Taft che | Eas, 
Adult Center at the William Taft High School. I met e and 
from the faculty of my own school at the entrance of the Tends 


This was i#/ This bustling place actually ha 
to offer adults in all walks of life. I scanned 
and with the greatest of ease and relish selected my chosen sui. 
ject. Within minutes, I found myself registering for Wri A 

FOR PUBLICATION! Here, I thought, I could perhaps deri S 
fun out of a hobby which had been my hidden love f 
years, but which heretofore had been confined to casual, 

and even surreptitious expression. 


Our instructress, a young woman fresh from co 
wealth of personality, charm and knowledge, and “on the ball,” 
introduced herself. She gave a short summary of her background: 
her name, her hobbies, her reason for teaching adults. Later she 
encouraged a similar round of informal introductions among the 


students. Timidly, but ever so eagerly, we followed suit and told 
a little about ourselves. 


Cent 
d hundreds of Couse, 


its fabulous Pamphlet 


or man 
Sporadic, 


llege, with a 


What a revelation it was for me to see what I learned and 
what goes on outside of my own immediate day-school world! 
First, while my friends Sheila and Edna were busy dabbling 
paints and oils in their PAINTING FOR LEISURE course, and en- 
joying atrocious but never-to-be-discouraged results in Room 401, 
I was deliriously realizing the writer's pipe dream of a potential 
“best seller” in Room 402, | 
Then there was our youngest colleague, Martha, who was 
experimenting with the high cost of foods by turning out deles 
morsels in her HOME CATERING course, on the third floor. Е 
the same time, she was all aglow with her one-carat engage aes 
ring. Carrots seemed to be playing a very important part 19 
life right now. chet 
And Alice (bless her plump little soul! ), our student?" che 


done 


in 
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рай EDUCATION 


eakened. She made it! (But only after twelve hard though 
w 
hs weeks! ) 
week, after classes, we five would assemble at the en- 
d de school and relate our individual experiences. 
ance 


| FRIENDS. In my class, for example, there was а refined, 
А ed, pleasant-looking lady, with an extremely foreign 
middle-aged, P у" dest Дый in 5 ne 
who took genuine but modest delight in her command o 
eel in her own original short story. Gradually we came to 
= that the person involved in her say was she, herself! She 
had escaped from behind the Iron Curtain! Е 

Another student in our class seemed familiar to me, and I 
blushed when he recognized me as his homeroom teacher back 
in his high school days long before he went to Ds Es 
strong emotion Sol read his true episode of the forlorn, © e half- 
frozen Chinese child. After he had vainly cared for her or sev- 
eral exasperating days, the waif died. The bright light in his 
story was his home-coming to his wife and infant boy—and a 
long-sought hobby, that of WRITING FOR PUBLICATION. 

Then there was benign Abe, a wrinkled, greyhaired old 
gentleman, a few seats down the aisle. He showed scars of honest 
toil, wind, rain and snow. He read in slow, grammatical English 
his original account of how some bold young hoodlums broke 
into his store, spilled all his fruits and vegetables, and ransacked 
his money register. His phrases were something that might have 
come out of the tales of Somerest Maugham. 

The next—Ah! He was "class!" Jim was a retired lawyer 
and an avid detective story reader. He was writing (he confi- 

ently told some of us) to get all the law kinks out of his 
"decorous" life. Now he wanted to write murder stories. In his 
“tanger-than-truth fiction, he had us getting hot and cold in turn 
With his excellent but weird descriptions. The last I heard, his 
Current Murder, Inc, story had been published. 
I could mention a great many more. Each person was a gem. 
Fach Succeeding week was like a cumulative record of life's pre- 
005 moments: interest, suspense, laughs, tears, romance; but 
ү the Joys of giving and taking, the sharing and the under- 
"anding of our group members. There was invariably a fine 
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feeling of group awareness, later a congenial acquaint | 
toward the end of the course а gradual devel ee, 


Ё scanned my eager beavers. They were enthusiastically 
gilingly ү =” sewing materials, notions, and dress patterns 


о ‚ам | 
ship, perhaps temporary, perhaps lasting. No а ы M | рї, 5 o to size 48. " 

Folks, no matter in what walk of life, are hungry fos ship, | from idst, we had a G.I. widow who was trying very hard 
degree of learning. These adults, whether they are in bu оше In ош wr rief by learning to sew for her fatherless four- 
labor, the trades, the services, the professions, or the Ne о submerge ms і 
are hungry for added knowledge; hungry not only for the sie | year-old daughter. І 
cal necessities of life, but for the intangible and aesthetic E] Then there was a stylish, young-looking woman of forty-odd 


qualities 
o any other cen. 
ings In life, Only 


that make the pilgrimage to the Taft Center (or 
ter for that matter), a procession for the finer th 
a democratic country such as ours can joyously offer to all its 
people, regardless of race, color, or creed, a program of these finer 
things: namely a program of educational improvement and bet- 
terment, a genial feeling of group understanding and a permeance 
of good neighborliness. In this particular group of mine, for ex. 
ample, there were folks, in various walks of life, with but one 
- common purpose—the pursuit of learning (combined with a feel. 
ing of group awareness). 


OTHER SIDE OF THE DESK. The following semester, I had a 
second delightful experience. One day, at the cafeteria counter, 
one of our men teachers who directs an adult center similar to the 
Taft Center and known as the Bronx Park Community Institute, 
stopped me and asked whether I would like to "pinch-hit" for one 
of his sewing teachers. She had suddenly been taken ill and would 
be out for the entire term. 

I agreed to teach the course SEWING FOR BEGINNERS. After 4 
brief meeting of the staff, we instructors sallied forth to out 5s 
- spective groups to put into practice the “tips” for successful is 
teaching. When I faced my adult group for the first time, a 
in store for some pleasant surprises. As an adult student t2 E 
an evening coutse, I had had an unforgettable experience; pie 
an adult center instructor, I was to have an even more matve ^, 
experience. ; 

First came introductions, (Here I recalled quite tenderly 27 
WRITING FOR PUBLICATION instructress). I joked а xni i B. 
my many repeated bouts with a barometric dress size v og 
by—I hoped—putting my larger women at ease. After ager 
reasons for attending this particular course, we went 


ho came to the Center each week to snatch a few precious 
| acies of fun, friends, and thrift, as relaxation from the de- 
mo . . 
mands of her invalid father. 


Next we had a sweet young bride-to-be. It was thrilling to 

| we Joyce flitting from member to member, what with their "oh's 

| and “ah’s” over the pictures of her Brides’ Magazine. She was los- 

ing no time. She had a direct purpose for attending this class— 
learning to care for a future little family. 


Then there was Daisy. Bless her heart. She was our adorable, 
| wistful gad-about. At one of the sessions, I found her sobbing. 
| Alone with me, she confided that she was the oldest of six chil- 
| dren. Her father had died, a hopeless drunkard, and her distraught 
| mother had taken four of the children away with her to a Western 
| farm. Daisy was now keeping house and supporting her teen-age 
sister. She needed to be with a genial group for more than the 
1а50п of sewing. She needed that vital feeling of belonging. 


WHAT'S BEHIND IT? Now we wonder sometimes what is be- 
hind all this? 


ros I had the good fortune of having a taste of adult educa- 
struct 150, as a student member of a class and, second, as gs > 
Deuthal of an adult group, І can look at it from an unbias = 
fg, 209 of View. First, as an adult member of a group, I x 
ad bn and satisfaction in asrampiiihing soeng - l 
а П desirous of doing for a long time, not in the e aes 
кү in тау many previous professional courses, but at à 
“Поп for thousands upon thousands of zealous folks served as 
means о instruction, recreation, and companionship. It fills 
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a sore need for a vast number in our communities, есу: » 
under €conomic pressure. Furthermore, since ihis a those 
is voluntary on the part of the adult group, 5 


Book Reviews 


ACTIVITIES IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL. By Kizer, 


| АШЕ a В; Stephanson, Harold H.; and Nordberg, Н. Orville. Harper 


€arnj Lou 1 N York 1956 350 
| - the s ing hers, Publishers, New , А рр. 
fail UCCess d Brot , 
= е of m n group depends to a large degree ks e pe 4 Activities in the Secondary School has been published at a 
genuity of the instructor. N the | Allie ropriate time. The entire question of extracurricular activities 
si . most аРР р se to the center of disaffection for some years in: our own 
ince an adult movement is supposedly based ig pen t 


hool system. More, these activities have been attacked recently by 
| 5100 


* ecognized e 
| The authors, reacting strongly against schools which value courses 
i pat develop intellectual faculties at the expense of manipulative and 
| cial abilities, deplore any attempt at considering .non-instructional 

activities of secondary importance. To them, these activities—homeroom, 
assembly, clubs, athletics, music, drama, journalism, social activities, and 
student self-government—are of parallel importance; not extracurricular 
activities but, rather, allied activities. 


that men and women have natural, intellectual ай be belief 
sources, it is important that these qualities be diced a re. 
constructive lines. Through proper leadership and guidan along 
searching adults can find fulfillment and sati сег these 


chosen pursuits. Because of this recent прада а their 
ters have mushroomed in numerous parts of the countr and i 
offered every type of subject, literally from A to Z, And {ШЕЙ 
every conceivable walk of life have availed themselves of these 


splendid opportunities. 


ducators as frills which are diluting the educational program. 


The real problems of adolescent living cannot be solved in an activi- 
ties vacuum. In developing this thesis, Prof. Kizer and his associates have 
| written a most constructive discussion of allied activities in the secondary 
| schools, logical, crisp, and practical For the haphazard and often inef- 
fectual program that exists, they offer a systematic and comprehensive 
treatment of the most significant allied activities. The authors do not 
ignore the complexities inherent in secret societies, student courts, or 
pupil participation in school government; neither are they overwhelmed 
y such complexities. They provide the reader with background informa- 


— full discussion, and feasible solutions to some of the outstanding 
problems. 


ANTIDOTE FOR BOREDOM. If an 
or just bothered about being in a state of inertia, why don't you 
brush off some of your intellectual smog, come out of your cozy 
but lethargic shell and do something about it? Why not "kan- 
garoo" clear across to the nearest Adult Center ог drop a billet 


doux to your Bureau of Adult Education? You will, like myself, 
be delightfully surprised! 


d when you get really bored 


, Secondary school principals and teacher-leaders of allied activities 
will find this volume invaluable. Educators who consider these activities 
Petipheral will find their tenet effectively challenged. 


AARON N, MALOFF 


DEVELOPMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY. By Thorpe, Louis P. and Cruze, 
endell W. The Ronald Press Company, New York, 1956, 635 pp. 


ty cvelopmental Psychology completes the study of human develop- 

opment at Professor Thorpe initiated in his Child Psychology and Devel- 

aS well ; 5 every regard, it is a worthy successor to the former volume, 
'ntormed, as interesting, and as sober in its basic approach. 


and лей as a textbook for an undergraduate course in human growth 
Which an oe it presents the essential concepts and findings upon 
authors e Objectively derived developmental psychology” is founded. The 
adjustment loy an eclectic approach which stresses the personal and social 

ats of the individual at increasingly higher levels of develop- 
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At this present writing, I have just had my latest short story 
published in one of the popular magazines. It will appear, in some 
future issue under the title "Bless These Thy Gifts." (This is my 
eighth publication since my memorable association with WRITING 
FOR PUBLICATION.) Also, at this present writing, my SEWING 
FOR BEGINNERS girls, all previously ten-thumbed, but most cet- 
tainly "gab-festive" and happy, will hold their first Fashion Show 
with all the trimmings—commentator, tea, and crumpets! 


ADELINE DOROTHY GENADIO Evander Childs High School 
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Apri] 
ment. From hereditary and prenatal influences on throu bril, 1957) 
and senescence, the authors sutvey the progress and decline dk Maturity 
animal. The presentation is concise, scientific, and fascinating т eh 
of such broad scope the treatment, though by no mean Tc 


a bog 
S exhaustiy, 200k 
least adequate, uve, is at 


What distinguishes Development Psychology from 
is the attention the authors pay to environmental influ 
school, and community; and the space the authors dev 
are usually ignored in general texts of this kind: 
ment, the educational environment, atypical devel 
phase of human growth, and senescence as the fin 
of these hitherto neglected areas remedies a serious 


of this type. 


Similar t 

ences of the оз 
0:6 tO topics whig 
PSychosexua] develo 

Opment, Maturity a8 4 
al stage. The inclusion 
defect in earlier books 


The authors combine sound scholarship and high interest in 
field generally noted for one quality or the other, but not both. Е 
AARON N. MALOFF 


THE TEACHER AND THE CHILD: Personal Interactio 
room. By Clark E. Moustakas, McGraw-Hill, New 
In teachers' daily relations with pupils, a delicate we 


n in the Class. 
York, 1956. 
b is spun. In his 


studied these tapestries created by the 95 teachers who participated 
in the mental hygiene studies in cooperation with the Merrill-Palmer 


Verbatim reports by teachers of their individual work with particular 
children—on all the grade levels—are reported by Dr. Moustakas. He 


answers the question: “What do you say or do when the difficult kid 
is in your hair?” 


I found such genuinely amazing human beings in the teachers who 
could, under shattering provocation, find gentle, skillful ways of dive 
ing and helping the aggressive children, After a discussion of Wei 
of what bothers pupils most, Mrs. Sells, in a first grade class, tol 
that the children (who had criticized him and recommended all wi i 
punishment) really wanted to help him, regardless of what they d T 
and that she liked him and was glad he was in her group. For n begin 
few weeks Billy did not disturb anyone, and the children gradually 
to play with him and show other ways of accepting him. 


of 

While the touch seems to be magic, much knowledge and d 

children's problems lie behind the wand. Use of projective E teachers 
in art, picture stories, story telling, and discussion helped thes 

and children. s and the 


The use of play therapy through working with fluid e als, Spaviot 
more artful group effort to enlist the social coordination 
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ibed. For one who has need for insight into the many aids 
“a aly ay, thi book offers dramatic life-experience illustrations. 
1 > 


3 has to grant that the optimism of the book is somewhat over- 
© The teachers time is admittedly overtaxed. There are issues of 
wn. group, teacher versus child welfare. There are limits, and 
child Tr sanes of failures recounted to demonstrate the limits. 
there 


cks emphases on forceful direction of children. Here is 

г of Е progressive concepts in the growth of the self. 

the br ial self is institutionally determined. When the community or the 

The = à olds, it cannot but mold in its own image. It often uses the соег- 

ащ e of punishment and reward, competition and cooperation. 

No child reared otherwise is equipped properly or adequately. Thus, 
d essentialists say, are our spiritual and moral values preserved. 


We thank our fellow teachers and Dr. Moustakas for deeply searching 
and giving their wealth of understanding and experience to help in our 
tasks. 


JuLIUs MELTZER 


AN ADVENTURE IN EDUCATION, ( Connecticut Points the Way). 
by Fred M. Hechinger. New York, Macmillan Co. $3.75, pp. IX-266. 


Аз an introduction to the over-all picture of American education to- 
day, it would be hard to find a more readable or sane book than this one. 
Its feld of inquiry is one state—Connecticut—but the author's observa- 
tions are certainly worthy of consideration especially in such fields as 
the definition of education, the specific problems of various types of 

ools: elementary, secondary, vocational, the recruitment of teachers 
and school financing—to name but a few. Perhaps because Mr. Hechinger 
Б not a professional “educator,” his writing is remarkably free from the 


Sens jargon which passes for English in so many official educational 
circles, 


The book is "a report about a re rt,” an attempt to summarize the 
fin ings of the кеё Fact-Finding Commission on Education. This 
Commission, appointed in January, 1949, by Chester Bowles, then gov- 
Onnecticut, was continued under two successive governors, 
John Davis Lodge and Abraham Ribicoff. It was nonpolitical and bipar- 
ig and quickly found that its best work would be done by bras 
65 "SSignment with the people of the state in order to “accomplss b 
first essential of any well-functioning school system—informed action. by 
Citizens themselves” The Commission’s job was evaluation of what was 

108 done, and, in the words of Governor Bowles, 


"This gro b inted, because of tbe need today to plan 
far ahead eun — л» of the increase in population 
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other.” 


Of. prime significance is the emphasis of the commissi ind: 

this statement: “Through all the work of бй а ры к Indicated in 
ever, the Commission never forgot that its main job was the 2842, bou. 
than the facilities of education. Individual members of Fd M father 
would take part in community-wide meetings called by loc Kio sion 
groups. And in every community, we would attempt to dem MU 
the problems of education wouldn't fall into place patrate thay 


: А ti 
cided exactly what it was that they wanted uim m d people de. 


The chief function of the commission seems to have bee. 
people to discuss basic purposes of education rather than to confine a 2 
selves to sniping at teachers or complaining about costs, In fact E 
author says, “The Commission's greatest reward was to be found in AF 
evidence that all over the state people were discussing and debating Й 
cation in all ws aspects—public and private, elementary and Me 
college and university, and adult studies, One thing at least was certain: 
people were raising their sights in the very act of studying their problems. 


And, not infrequently, they solved prob 2 
they went alone 7 7 ved pro lems and made tmprovements as 


In order to give the reader some idea of the sane philosophy which 
permeates this entire study, perhaps a few quemations will Pte, The 
excesses of the self-expression” theory were summed as follows: "It was 
easy to hide behind the self-expression theory and to sit back and let 
chaos take its course, instead of following the far more difficult new path 
of studying the reactions and the capabilities of every child and of guid- 
ing the pupil wmperceptibly, though firmly, toward the natural goals of 
learning. The bad ‘progressive’ teacher failed in exactly the same direc- 
Hon as the bad ‘traditional’ teacher, Just as it had been easier in the tradi- 
tional school not to answer a child difficult, sometimes troublesome, 
questions and to punish the child instead of trying to discover the reasons 
for his misbehavior, 10 it now came to be more convenient to say lazy 
that the child must simply be permitted to grow up by himself, no 


ter what havoc this attitude of fatalism addressed up with self-expression 
Slogans might wreak,” 


А 0 
That abused word tolerance 1s aptly characterized: “Tolerance ae ile 
place in a human relations program, for tolerance is itself the intoler 


E ies { tity ОЁ 
assumption of superiority." Again the author is aware of the futility ; 


. . h 
legislation where the only solution to a problem is education. “And de 
foundations of democracy—and good human relations are certainly ойд 
them—cannot be legislated into reality any more than prohibition 
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shed by law. They cannot be taught by merely ordering school 
e ipt жейин to put them in the curriculum. The community 
abor elieve im them first. The parents must provide them for their 

ust on long before they send them to school. The citizens, in their towns 


€ villages, must write the textbooks every day by their living.” 


Although he feels guidance is very important, he rightly suspects the 
suse of the elective system when elective courses become lures, rather 
a meaningful educational experiences. “Without very careful guidance 
=] constant advice by well-informed teachers and parents (whenever 
possible, by both of them together) a program of elective courses in high 
school may do more harm than good. It scatters little values all over the 
map without building up real meaning. It is completely unrealistic to 
believe that an adolescent is able to work out a useful and constructive 
pogram, influenced by little more than momentary whims and prefer- 
ences. It is also probably false to believe that the number of ‘dropouts 
can be decreased, and all students ‘satisfied’ through the lure of ‘interest- 
ing’ elective courses. It is far more likely that pupils would be more 
anxious to stay in high school if they could be made to feel that their total 
education program adds up to something worth-while and that the pieces 
of this course and that seminar will eventually fall into place like the 
pieces of a jigsaw puzzle.” 


Finally, much that is pertinent may be found in his consideration of 
the education of the gifted when he says, “It is wishful thinking to pre- 
tend that the American educational system has generally done this. To 
date the only thing that can be said truthfully is that here and there the 
System has shown that it can be done. In the future, the selection and 
cultivation of the gifted will have to become one of the vital functions 
0] American mass education if the system is to prove its value, even its 
workability, in the long run. It has been said that popular government 
depends on the mass-education system and the universal school. It should 
be added that the success of the mass-education system depends on its 
ability to deal with the uncommon as well as with the common man. In 
the course of its work, moreover, the school should not be too surprised 


to find that the number of comman men is far smaller than has often been 
Suggested, 


There bas been, especially since the beginning of World War Il, a 
ea deal of talk eee ers e for leadership? The term bas been 
au and its meaning deflated in tbe process. Today, the phrase con- 
lead Vb something narrowly conceived as specific leadership—with the 
"ais at the top of the national effort. This is not enough and is almost 

ae not what education for leadership should mean. It cannot con- 
the "elf to the cultivation of certain characteristics—sn the manner of 
as Parade grounds where the officers are being drilled in what is known 
: 7 Command voice’ and ‘command decision’! Real leadership education 
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în the schools is a by-product rather than the result o 

It $s the maximum development of all talents, the raining emcee 4 (for, 
flowering of the particularly gifted. The leaders may be iba fed higher 
artists and writers, the political giants who know the meaning ah < ting 
and the aspirations of the people, the great teachers who must ee eh 
be the form-giving skeleton of a system of mass education where "oi 
teacher can be expected to be great or inspiring,” 708 every 


I have quoted extensively from Mr. Hechinger's study, for I fee] 
in reviewing a book of this kind it is very important to give he that 
some idea of the style as well as of the philosophy of the author ane 
book should receive much wider attention than would paid to ir if s 
were a mere account of one of those innumerable studies which. К 
made solely to be filed, and whose dust is disturbed only when hopeful 
Ph. D. candidates are seeking documentation for their rather lugubrious 
efforts. s J ig | 

The book also shows how an 


aroused and enlightened publi : 
come the active ally of the teach public can be 


ets in their efforts to educate the child, 


HAROLD VON ARX Bay Ridge High School 


COMMENTARY 
Found on the blackboard in driver ed room: 


"Merican boy he rush around in smelly car 
that makes purr sound. He here. He there. 
He blow his horn. He never stop from day 
he born. Now, Chinese boy he velly slow. 
He say himself "Hey, where I go?" 


—NED GOLDSCHMIDT 


TU ra zur. cal ais 7 


Books of Special Interest 


R'S TREASURE CHEST. Edited by Leo Deuel. Prentice 
THE T wood Cliffs, New Jersey; 1956; 372 pages; $495. 


is is a collection of short stories, poems, articles, biographical and 

os spied sketches—all dealing with teaching and de cnm For 
autol € worse, teachers have made long-lasting impressions on the 
vam of articulate and inarticulate alike. Here some of the more famous 
om like Mary Ellen Chase and Helen Keller, have things to say 
Sum teaching and teachers. 


The anthology is varied. Many humorous sketches, like Frances Gray 
Patton’s "Grade 5B and the Well-Fed Rat,” point up some of the exas- 
rations of teaching. Shirley Jackson's brilliant glimpse of a small boy's 
pial in “Charles” helps us see afresh some of the raw materials we work 
with. 


The excerpts are positive. Though not all the teachers portrayed are 


paragons, yet there is throughout a healthy respect for the job itself and 
its importance. 


If teachers can stand a busman's holiday, they may feel a bit prouder 
after reading this entertaining collection. 


THINGS MAPS DON’T TELL US. By Armin K. Lobeck; Macmillan, 
New York, 1956; 159 pages; $4.95. 


Science teachers will find in this unusual book a new approach to 
ше of the problems of earth science. Subtitled "An Adventure into 

ap Interpretation,” the book actually takes the reader on a geologic 
four of the world. By reproducing and discussing detailed maps, the 
author tells about the formation of mountains, rivers, moraines, islands, 
atolls, Promontories, and other features of the landscape. 


E He finds a reason for rivers that run parallel (like those of Northern 
жез and Our own Eastern seaboard), that run in ring-like patterns 
(South Dakota), in rectangular patterns (the Adirondacks), in centri- 


тег (the Seine tributaries). He discusses barrier islands ОЁ 
a an 
Long Island (Fire Island). 


He 


the left pem his material in the form of problems to be solved. On 


-hand 


1 . . shov LIN the 
formation o age is the problem, together with a detail ma wing S 


€ explained. On the right-hand page is his solution. - " 
in фе 5 IDBenious, well illustrated book shoul interest many studen 
Problems of earth science and map interpretation. 


finds them repeated in Maryland, Delaware, New Jersey, and. 


m 
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DICTIONARY OF ANTHROPOLOGY. Ву Charles wj: + CA 
sophical Library, New York, 1956; 579 Pages; $10.00, - Philo, 
This is another book in the Philosophical Library's Midcen 

ence Library. It includes “approximately 10,000 entries from a Refer. 

cultural anthropology, linguistics, and physical anthropology,” Easa i 

concise and clear. 165 are 


А MILITARY HISTORY OF THE WESTERN WORLD; Volum 
by Major-General J. F. C. Fuller; Funk and Wagnalls, New 16 3; 
1956; 666 pages, including index. 

The third volume in Major-General Fuller's military history, It co, 
the period from the Seven Days' Battle in 1862 to the Battle of Leyte y 
in 1944. General Fuller writes a spare prose that compresses a great deal 
of information into every page. Because he is dealing with jon 
complicated periods, he must seem at times to deal too briefly with cuci 

Yet even the lazy reader gets from this volume a Sense of history as 
seen through the eyes of a keen observer. General Fuller has made his 
selection of battles to report. Gettysburg, for example, is omitted, but 
Vicksburg and Chattanooga, which he sees as crucial, are treated in detail 

The author is a man of strong opinions. In his review of events in our 
generation particularly those dealing with World War IL, he spares no 
personalities. But in reporting battles he aims for objectivity and impar- 

Сез vivid scenes stand out, like the confusion in France after the 


German breakthrough; but the entire book is filled with tensions of those 
hectic years. 


NEW YORK CITY FOLKLORE. Edited by B. A. Botkin. Random 
House, New York, 1956; 492 pages; including index; $5.00. 


Many people consider folklore as something quaint, exotic, or o 
ago. Yet here is B. A. Botkin to remind us again that folklore is crea 
in our own backyards, even in "sophisticated" periods and places. E 

noun 


For a good many years I had always heard Coney Island pro name 
"Cooney" Island. When I heard later the name pronounced like the епо. 
of the rabbit seen in Coney's skill games, I supposed "Cooney "nds set- 
Yet, according to Botkin, a man named Cooney was the earliest sification 
tler on what was then a barren strip of sand. There is some just 
for the supposedly incorrect pronunciation., 


‚ the 
Manhattan's myths live on, even in the day of mass ш." Bit s 
Empire State Building does not sway fifty feet in the wind. ons of the 
most 1.45 inches.) No, Manhattan Island is not sinking a examples 
weight of the skyscrapers. The Empire State Building, зый. 
weighs less than the dirt and rock excavated from its founda 
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This world of Damon Runyon, Jimmy Walker, Richard Harding 


is, Thomas Nast, the Dodgers and Uncle Robbie, 
ү preserved for posterity. This is a book easy 
is 


TREASURY OF AMERICAN FOLK HUMOR. 
Tidwell; Crown, New York, 1956; 620 pages, including index; $5.00, 
Crown, which gave us the first Botkin book on American folklore, has 
added another book to its growing list of American folklore titles, This 
latest concentrates on the humor, the tall Stories, the witty sallies, the 
practical jokes, and the anecdotes beloved of the American people. 


The book is all inclusive, from the humor of the frontier to "Little 
Audrey." Even the little moron of fairly recent fame has found his way 
into Mr. Tidwell's amazingly full volume. (“He Wrapped his watch in 
cellophane to keep the ticks out of his pockets.” You remember.) 


This is a good source book for illustrative stories, anecdotes, humor- 
ous articles. Teachers who despair of student gobbledygook will enjoy using 
a version of the Gettysburg Address in learned jargon: “Eight and seven- 
tenths decades ago the pioneer workers in this continental area imple- 


mented a new group based on an ideology of free boundaries and initial 
conditions of equality.” 


and the New Yorker 
to dip into and hard 


А Edited by James N. 


Same base 


The at the Bat" and "The People, Yes," talking horses and dry 


wil find quite a mixture in this volume made for browsing. 


COMMUNICATION. By Roy Ivan Johnson, Marie Schalekamp, and 

2004 А. Garrison; McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 1956; 

Pages, including index; $4.50. 

School we designed as a college text, this book will be useful to high 
сакоа] dee of English for reference, for teaching suggestions, for oc- 
m. ustrative materials, All areas of communication are given their 
ttoducr ‘iting, reading, listening, speaking, and observing. After an in- 
ith + ty chapter, “Getting the Most Out of College,” the book deals 
Writing Ch, improving reading, listening efficiently, discussion, letter 


m апіс», good usage, and other problems of language. Areas 
Set apart but interlock. 
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NEW TEXTBOOKS RECEIVED 


STANDARDS OF PHOTOPLAY APPRECIATION. By Will; 
and Alexander Frazier; Educational and Recreationa] Guides У 
Summit, New Jersey; 1957; 160 pages; $4.75, ©, Inc; 
An introduction to movie appreciation and analysis, 

aimed principally at junior and senior high school stud 

major phases of moviemaking and moviegoing. 


This textboo 
Ents covers all 


BUSINESS ENGLISH. By Harold Janis, Edward J. Kilduff, ang Hes 
R. Dressner; Barnes and Noble, Inc, New York, 1956; 330 atd 
. including index; $175. Pages 


A handbook of business English; a useful reference book for teachers 
From Globe Book Company, New York, New York. 
RADIO AND TELEVISION PLAYS. Edited by Lawrence H. Feigen- 
* baum. 


Four radio and four television plays, with a glossary and suggestions 
for play production. 


YANKEE FROM OLYMPUS. Edited and Abridged by Bessie Charlotte 
Stenhouse. | 


THE WAR OF THE WORLDS AND THE TIME MACHINE. By H. G. 
Wells. Adapted by Lou P. Bunce. 


KING SOLOMON'S MINES and ALLAN QUATERMAIN. By Н. Rider 
Haggard. Adapted by Louise Kershner. 


SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON. By Johann Wyss. Adapted by Edward 
С. Punkay. 


MAKING FRIENDS WITH WORDS. by Julian M. Drachnam. 
A new vocabulary builder, 
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by members of the school system. The opinions expressed are those ar 
writer of the article. The articles should not be interpreted as em 
the point of view of the editor, the High School Division, the Su | 
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Books concerned with educational matters Or with subjects of special 
interest to teachers may be sent for review to Mr. Henry I. Christ, Andrew 
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educational humor, 
eachers. Please send 
gh School 171, 528 Ridge. 
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We wish to express our thanks to Mr. Leonard Fliedner, 
ane Advisory Editor of High Points, for suggesting this issue, 
6 


icles from various sources. We 
anning it, and for securing artic 
" m grateful for his help. 


are 1 


We also wish to thank Mr. Martin D. Bloom, who contributed 
the science fillers for this issue—Ed.) 


Science Education 


Leonard J. Fliedner* 
Stuyvesant High School 


Science is an important part of our culture. The recognition 
of this fact has firmly established science as one of the major 
areas of the school curriculum. The program in the elementary 
grades is still in the experimental stages. At the junior high 
school level general science, which stresses a knowledge of the 


pupil’s environment, has been taught for many years. In the senior ` 


high school the specialized sciences—biology, chemistry, physics, 
and earth science—are planned for the older students. At all levels 
s. urge to modernize courses of study has lead to reviews of 
Syllabi 


and the introduction of new courses such as physical science 
and advanced general science. 


The importance of science for present day students can be 
understood if we examine some of the objectives of science teach- 
ue First, it seeks to provide a background of understanding es- 
KL be living in an age of science. Second, the methods of 
eee aim at developing informed citizens who are capable of 
шы. evidence and reaching unbiased conclusions. iem 

се aims at developing a fundamental respect for ethics an 
mt values, Fourth, science teaching aims to stimulate the 
s ion and to cultivate the habit of creative n 
Velo € instruction aims at the enrichment of life through t 
* аы of appreciations of nature and natural phenomena. 
lenc 


© Editor of High Points 
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Demands in the Science Field | 


Recent studies of science education in relation to pr 
problems point to the need for more and better ruban s day 
in our schools and colleges. The need is twofold: fire oa 
knowledge has become essential for the intellectually 3 Science 
citizen; second, we need more trained scientists, enginei 09 
technicians to supply the personnel for Science teaching fc Md 
dustry, and for national defense. This demand for Breater As 
of scientists is the result of the accelerated use of laborato dis 
coveries in industrial applications. In the past, knowledge " i 
realm of pure science often remained for years in scientific jo j 
nals before it saw the light of day. Today, the progress from dis 
covery to pilot plant, to full scale production is surprisingly fast. 

The seriousness of our personnel problem is expressed in an 
estimate by the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics that our present 
need for graduate engineers is 40,000 per year. Right now, indus- 
try could use an additional 25,000 men in the various engineering 
fields. There are additional shortages in education and in civil 
service. The need for teachers is of primary importance, for with- 
out teachers we will have an insufficient number of trainees. In a 
recent bulletin, the U. S. Civil Service Commission reminds col- 
lege graduates of opportunities in the Geological Survey, Bureau 
of Standards, Forest Service, and the military agencies. In the mili- 
tary service, jet propulsion, rockets, nuclear energy, and elec 
tronics research and application require thousands of trained men 
and women. It is common knowledge that recruiters for industry 
haunt the college campuses to lure graduates to their corporations, 
and piracy among recruiters is not unknown. 


Why this sudden demand for scientists and engineers? Ox 
answer is that the United States needs them to maintain i. 
tern of world leadership. It daily becomes more evident EE E 
brand of democracy, with its emphasis on the dignity of nget 
dividual, is to endure, America must remain industrially 50 x 
than the totalitarian countries, We were able to survive the s ; 
in World War II because our scientists and engineers, "i P 
with our industry, were able to produce more and better P 
than the enemy. 


6 


SCIENCE EDUCATION =a 
ee ЭЗЕН almost from Scratch, we were able to 
blish in а few years a synthetic rubber industry that supplied 

ou ilitary and civilian needs. This particular achievement ruined 

Japan's тијелу ot аР касне us by cutting off our Far East supply 

of natural rubber. Our factories and shipyards turned out trucks, 

nt эы з n y they were destroyed. Our 
farmers, using scientifically prepared fertilizers, grew enough food 
to feed the free world. 


After the shooting war changed to a cold war, scientific rival- 
ry between the democratic and totalitarian worlds intensified. 
Research. апа development in nuclear energy, metallurgy, jet 
propulsion, electronics and guided missiles were essential. This 
meant an increased demand for civilian and military workers. Just 
how much the demand increased is shown by an estimate of the 
ratio of scientifically trained personnel to workers in industty. 
During World War II we employed one scientist to 150 workers. 
Today the ratio is one scientist to 75 workers. In other words, we 


now need twice as many technically trained men as we did 15 
years ago. 


Program of the Schools 


The concern of education and government for an adequate 


Program of science education can be readily understood when we 


tead that recent national surveys show a decrease in the number of 
high school students who are studying science and mathematics. 
оше secondary schools have dropped courses in these subjects. 
ers offer chemistry and physics in alternate years because of 
“ч АП number of applicants for these classes. Why? One 
Sonn I$ undoubtedly the lack of adequately trained teachers. A 
reason is that pupils are electing "snap" courses in place of 
aoe demanding science and mathematics. They want, and 
„со, а high school diploma for social and economic status. What 


= behind the diploma is to them often a matter of minor import- 
(6. So why work hard? 


мор. Contrast to this generalized picture of the science жосу 
the stor, бе contributors to this issue of HiGH PoINTS will te | 

ы ТУ Of science instruction in the public schools of New York 
Ste Science education has held its ground. 
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Our immediate problems are the same as those of & 
systems; i.e., finding more teachers and increasing du d Schoo} 
pupils who elect the advanced sciences after they have number of 
the required year of general science. The first problem p Pleteg 
attacked by an active recruiting campaign that is showin as 
The second, increased registration in Science, has bec 
Solved by (1) a guidance program, (2) the use of ede Partly 
materials from industry, (3) science assembly progr ns 
demonstrations, and (4) science scholarships, S and 


1957) 


en 
B теби, 


A major attack on the problem of Science 
with the formation by Dr. William Jansen, Su 
Schools, of the Advisory Committee on Science 
committee, under the chairmanship of Dr. John R. Dunning De 
of the Columbia University School of Engineering, was NI. 
of educators and industrialists, Their task was to recommend 
measures which could be employed by the schools to Overcome 
shortages in scientific manpower facing education and industry 
today. In a report which was notable for its brevity and practica- 
bility this committee divided its recommendations into two parts, 
The first part dealt with means of establishing a suitable education- 

al climate that would attract gifted and average collegebound 
Students into the science and mathematics departments of ош 
high schools. The second part gave suggestions for attracting 
science teachers to our schools and for providing conditions that 
would enable them to Stow professionally. The specific recommen- 
dations of the committee, which have been published in the 
public press, will not be repeated here. One recommendation 
which has proved popular is the giving of a series of lectures by 
prominent scientists. The first two by Dr. Joseph Becker, of Bell 
Laboratories, and Professor John Turkevitch, of Princeton Unt 
versity, were eminently successful. 


Personnel c 
Perintendent of 
Manpower, This 


The Science Issue 


е . . NTS 
." The primary purpose of this Science Issue of HIGH p get 
15 to tell the story of science education in New York City. rs 0 
authoritative information, we called together the supervise ai 


of 
о " Й . 4 d sen! 
the science programs in the elementary, junior high ап teachet 


high schools, and the presidents of the various science 
8 


SCIENCE EDUCATION — — — ~ 

ociations. As our plan evolved, we decided to present first a 
pe ment of aims, curriculum, and special problems encountered 
Pn Jevel of the school system. The presidents of the teacher 
NOCÍALODS would then describe the activities of the clubs in 
к to our science program. А section on classtoom techniques 
would help promote better science teaching. The Science Fair as 
a stimulus and motivation for budding scientists came next. Finally, 
we would describe the New York State program under which we 
function. 


The work of the science editor was made easier by the willing 
cooperation of the supervising staff and club presidents who wrote 
the articles. To all who contributed to the completion of the 
project, I express my sincere appreciation. 


We Americans live in a scientific world. We use scientific and tech- 
nological developments to reduce backbreaking labor, to gain shorter 
working hours and higher pay, to raise our living standards to the world's 
highest. That is why the scientist's job concerns everybody vitally. Today's 
pioneer does not wear a coonskin cap or shoulder a rifle. More likely he is 
wearing a laboratory apron and wielding a stirring rod. He continually 
&nds new lands to explore in his test tubes. His hunting is done with the 
microscope. He seeks new horizons in the cyclotron. 


—ROBERT E. WILSON 
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Science in the Elementary Schools 


Harry Milgrom* 


On the day a baby is born, he begins his se 
standing of the world around him. At first his exploration; 
confined to a world of small dimensions. As he grows o 
his powers of perception develop, his search moves o 
spreading ripples. By poking and probing 
ing, by feeling and tasting, he trys to bri 
chaos of impressions which beat down upon him. When the child 
is able to talk, he starts his incessant questioning. Many a parent 


has been worn to a frazzle trying to keep pace with the lively 
mind of a curious child. 


arch for 


lder and 
utward in 


In this pre-school period, parents can help their child grow 


in understanding by providing opportunities for him to obtain 
simple answers to his questions, by introducing 
that stir new wonde 


explore. The joy experienced by a child in making a simple dis- 


covery is vividly expressed in this classic poem by William Words- 
worth— 


I have seen | 
A curious child, who dwelt upon a tract 
Of inland ground, applying to bis ear 
The convolutions of a smooth-lipped shell 
To which, in silence hushed, his very soul 
Listened intensely; and his countenance soon 
Brightened with joy, 
Murmurings, 


for from within were heard 
whereby the monitor expressed 
Mysterious union with its native sea. 


(The Excursion, Book III) 


*Supervisor, Elementary Science 
10 


Under. 
are 


› by looking and listen. ` 
ng some order to the | 


him to experiences 
tment, and by safeguarding his freedom to 


$CIÉ 


«ust about the right time for the exhausted parents, the 

AR) school opens its doors to receive the child. He enters 
denen with mixed feelings of awe, wonderment, and great 
| de = ion. In what ways will the school enable him to obtain 
| ex ectati ial ge and understanding which he seeks? Because of the 
= esci scientific developments of the past fifty years, today's 
Lep jeled not only by the wonders of nature, but also by 
tw wondets wrought by the ingenious mind of man. For 
| E p! floods the room not only at sunrise, but also when an 
UE bab is turned on at the switch. For him, water comes not 
| “ from rain clouds, but also from an opened faucet. For him, 
| irs birds wing across the sky, but also et planes, moving 
| ем than the sound of their own engines. For him, a friend's 
| voice can come not only from across the street, but also over the 
| telephone lines from а far distant city. For him, the wonders of 
| the world parade not only outside the window, but also across the 
| glowing window of a television set. 


The elementary school has the responsibility of providing a 
| program that can satisfy the science hunger of children living in 
| modern times. To meet this responsibility, the New York school 
| system established committees of teachers and supervisors to pre- 
| Pare a framework for science in the elementary schools. After 
, many years and many proposals, a committee, under the chairman- 
ship of the author, developed a “Course of Study in Science for 

е Elementary Schools, Grades K-6.” Adoption of the course of 
study by the Board of Education in July of 1954 gave the ele- 
mentary schools the first approved framework on which to build 
* science program, This action also completed the process of organ- 
7/18 a science sequence from kindergarten to twelfth grade. 


S In his foreword to the course of study, Dr. William Jansen, 
ae intendent of Schools, places elementary science in this per- 
Pective: 


“Science in the elementary schools is an integral part 
Of the curriculum program. The elementary school teacher 
eads hey pupils to explore their environment and uses 
the Opportunities of everyday living as a basis for introduc- 
g and developing science concepts. 
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5 { May, 
"Science has always played an important part ; 

culture, An understanding of scientific concepts, nui e 
principles as well as an appreciation of the effect; of К =, 
tific developments on our everyday living are езен ШҮ 
every person. At the present time, governmental ы f 
sions, industrial organizations, and scientific societies ad 
urging a strong science program throughout the publ 
schools as a basis for creating the interest necessary to in 
Sure a supply of scientists and science teachers, T his is a 
additional reason for the development of a rich Science 
program in the elementary schools,” К 


Content material for the course 
children's own familiar environment. 
the science program it is suggested th 


The Weather Affects Where and How We Live 


The children observe signs of changing weather and 
find out how we adapt to these changes. The children find 
out that weather changes, They prepare a weather calen- 
dar to record these changes. They find out how the weather 
affects their daily lives—their dress, their play, and their 
food. Attention is directed to sunshine, wind, clouds, fog, 
7427, snow, and what goes along with each of these con- 


ditions. They make wind blow and watch it turn pin- 
wheels, 


Plants and Animals Require Care 


Young children are interested in caring for jas 
home and in school. Visits are made to a pet shop, a pet 
a 200, the farm in the Bronx Zoo to belp acquaint children 
with various species of animals. Children observe oe 
some animals eat and what they eat, how they r” 
crawling, flying, swimming), how they care for, Ў ай 
young, and bow tbey grow and change. Tbe chil sud 
grow simple plants and vegetables at home or in the Р bt. 
room. They find out that plants need soil, water, and НВ 


of study is taken from the 
In the first three yeats of 
at these areas be explored: 


$CIEN 


cH IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS —  čăŽč _— 


The Earth Is Made Up of Many Things 


Children have experiences with various materials. 
They like to play with water: to hear it fall, to watch it 
splash, to see it flow, and to see how things float in it. 
They find out that some things, such as salt and sugar, 
seem to disappear in water. They learn about materials 
used in building: wood, brick, stone, glass, cement, They 
investigate pebbles, sand, and rocks, They work with clay 
and plaster of Paris. They play with simple magnets. 


Rolling Along 


Children discover that a round object rolls most easily, 
They find out about wheels and other things that roll. 
They discover that wheels make moving easier. They com- 
pare the rolling of around pencil with that of other shapes. 
They use wheelbarrows and carts. 


Off We Go 


Airplanes interest the children, They experiment with 
flight using paper gliders, balloons, paper parachutes. 
They find out about travel on water. They find out about 
travel on land. They become aware of the need for moving 
Safely to protect themselves and others. 


Sounds Around Us 


Children listen to many sounds. They discover that dif- 
erent things make different sounds. They tap on many 
inds of materials and objects to hear the different sounds. 

€y learn to recognize what makes the sound. They com- 
bare indoor and outdoor sounds.* 


1 


Expected Learning 


; Although the science areas covered in grades three to six are 
6 to those studied in the primary grades, the investigations 


* Course of Study in Science for the Elementary Schools. 
13 
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7 MENTARY SCHOOLS 
"ар 2), EIN THE ELE 
reach out beyond the children's immediate : 1957) ЕМС 


Бг м 
scl 


` - | environ А bloom the buds of ingenui and tivi 
begin to extend their understanding of basic principles ES They b. Eia they are endowed. T ыр. 
gin to discover underlying relationships which May haye 7 be m 


them before. They begin to broaden the s 
generalizations. They become more skillful 
of science to solve their problems. 


Escanay 
COpe of their m 
Methods 


Equip them with the interests, attitudes, concepts, 
е knowledge, and skills needed for more meaningful life 
in a scientific age. 


in using the 


Resources of Board of Education bureaus (audio-visual br 
casting, curriculum research, educational measurement, libra: à 
science) are available to the Project. Teaching training colle 
botanical gardens, museums, zoos, industria] groups, the Hi 
Planetarium, and organizations like the Audubon Society and de 
City Garden Club are making their specia 


i Scientific progress is like mounting a ladder; each step upward is 
lized resources avail. 
able to the Project. 


by a brief pause while the body regains its balance, and we can 
ec Фавран i steps which we have gone before than we could 
cut away the lower part of the ladder. 


During the school year 1955-56 full committees a 
mittees of the Project met periodically. Two hundred and twenty. 
eight (228) days of Curriculum Bureau pool time were used to 
provide substitutes for classroom teachers attending the all-day 
meetings. At the end of the first year each committee submitted an 
interim report, consisting of an expanded outline of its science 
area and associated implementation material. During the present 
year (1956-57) the committees are evaluating, extending, revis- 
ing and putting the finishing touches on their reports. 


nd sub-com- —O. G. SUTTON 


It is expected that the Project will serve as the instrument ie 
weaving the threads of science awareness and understanding 1n 
the fabric of the elementary school curriculum. 


А "m ; ool 

It is expected that the Project will provide elementa i je 
teachers with functional materials for а structured, yet 26 
program of science instruction, 


А ide ОШ 
And finally, it is expected that the Project will we". 
elementary school children with Science experiences an 
ties which will help: 


М 4 Р " Р . theif 
a. Keep alive and direct, in ever-widening circles, 


^ : viron- 
natutal urge to explore and interpret their еп 
ment. 
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The Junior High School Science Program 


Alfred D. Beck* 


Recently an educator from New Zealand epitomized ,. 
observations of science education in America with the remark tha 
theory seems to have outstripped practice. Within certain limita 
he was perspicacious. Those who are acquainted with the publ 
schools understand the causes of slow progress. They expect 5 
considerable interval between the conception of a new educa. 
tional idea and its fruition in common practice. Therefore to the 
stranger this slowness may seem to be tacitly accepted as inevitable 
Apathy toward a poorly implemented program would be inex. 
cusable indeed. If this were true of science teaching, we would be 
in a serious plight. 


However, there is frequently a great deal more progress being 
made than meets the eye of the casual visitor. Those who know 
where to look—for example, in the pilot schools—discover that 
accomplishment and progress continually develop among the 
rank and file of our teachers. Anyone who is not completely 
familiar with the problems and the progress of science teaching 
in the junior high schools of New York City may find this article 
enlightening. It is intended not merely to illumine but to evoke 
further cooperation from all who have something to contribute 
to the improvement of science teaching in grades 7, 8, and 9. 


А Program of Supplementary Training 


In 1956, after studying and discussing the critical manpower 
situation, the Board of Superintendents and the Board of Educa- 
tion appropriated $50,000 for a program to supplement the trait’ 
ing of out-of-license teachers of science in the 8th-year elementary 
schools and junior high schools. This program has been function 
ing since October, 1956, at a training center which was establishe 
in Junior High School 17, Manhattan. 


и" ' ге 
While the authorizations for the release of the trainees #67 
being arranged, the two instructors were busy preparing 4 © 


16 
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| 5, 
| = 4 Pm nu reported daily until all of the trainees within the 


oR HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCE PROGRAM 


NI "es В 
Л sed as the training center. These instructors had been 


roo" ally selected, one being Mr. Leonard Mermelstein of Junior 


care School 162, Brooklyn, and the other, Dr. Louis Teichman 
High e Washington High School. 


e trainees were assigned to groups—18 groups, 20 trainees 
ach. The groups were arranged by rounds, the first consisting 
E the second of 6 groups, and the third of 7 groups. A 


round had attended the first session. Then the instructors took а 
day or two to reset the stage for the second session's work activi- 
ties. Thus the course continued until each trainee had attended 
буе sessions over a period of about six weeks. 


Trainees were required to report to the training center at 
8:40 a.m. and to stay there until 3:00 p.m. Entering the room, 
they found a hollow square formed of laboratory tables on each 
of which was some apparatus. Ат the beginning of the session, the 
instructors explained how each experiment was to be performed 
and what it was designed to show. Then the trainees, working in 
pairs, went to work setting up, using, and dismantling each experi- 
ment. This procedure took four of the five hours of cach session. 
The remaining hour was spent in a seminar discussion oriented 


upon teaching problems proposed by the trainees and by the in- 
structors, 


An Experiment With Closed-Circuit TV 


The procedure described above was used generally throughout 
the program with the exception of some groups in rounds two 


he Through the cooperation of the Bureau of Audio-Visual 

stalle m and R.C.A., closed circuit television арна} x з 

ing. BE d three-room science module in another part of t » uild- 

Phones А assroom was equipped with lights, cameras, an raed 

Standard nother was set up as a viewing room with two m 

Classe television receivers. The preparation room between these 
90105 became the control room. 


17 
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Mts. Alice Pataky, one of the regularly licenseq Science 
teach, 


ers of Junior High School 17, Manhattan, agreed to " 

eral lessons to one of her scheduled ninth-year classes, Theat Sey, 
not rehearsed lessons or reviews. Each extended for оп к: Werte 
period of an hour. On the days when "live" Presentation 
made, the trainees observed what was going on by lookin 5 Were 
receiving sets. On other days, they viewed a motion picture nt the 
ing of one of the previous lessons. During their seminar perii 
the days when the television equipment was used Or the mons 
picture was shown, the trainees discussed the lesson. The x 
was not supposed to be a model, and yet it illustrated many s E 
cellent teaching techniques. Ў 


Realizing that it is virtually impossible to recreate a program 
of this kind every year and that it might not even be desirable to 
repeat the effort on such a grand scale, we believe some kind of 
continuing in-service program must be established. Having as- 
sembled so much talent and equipment, it seemed reasonable to 
experiment with sound-on-film recordings of many of the tech- 
niques demonstrated. Plans for this phase of the program are 
being implemented even as this article goes to press. If the produc 
is adequate, some kind of round-robin lending scheme may be 
devised so that in schools where the need for this type of training 
arises, these films may be shown and the techniques tried out. 
Thus, it is hoped, the long-range needs of the schools as well a5 
the immediate goals of the program may be achieved. 


The Goals of the Program 


The changes in the attitudes and practices of the trainees which 
have been set as the aim of this program are consistent vi : 
usual goals of professional training in science education. sil 
primary aim is to instill greater confidence so that the trainees 
be more effective science teachers. It must be remember аня 
these trainees, for the most part, are people with some r ae 
great deal of experience as teachers. They are capable, t = job. 
licensed, and they are willing—even anxious, to do 4 im Р 
We say this without reservation because the 360 perso". 
became trainees volunteered to undertake this training а0 | 


NIOR HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCE PROGRAM 
JU: 


ed able to profit by it. Each was recommended for the pro- 
by his school supervisor. 


deem 
gram . ; М : 

To clinch the gains which have been achieved, special sessions 
pave been arranged for supervisors to attend the training center. 
Supervisors whose background included no license to teach science 
will be invited to one-day sessions in which the objectives of the 
xogram will be made clear. These objectives, including the one 
previously stated, are as follows: 


1. To increase confidence in the use of laboratory 
techniques. 


2. To supplement the knowledge of scientific concepts 
and principles. 


3. To increase the repertory of demonstrations and pupil 
activities. 

Á. To encourage trainees to improvise apparatus from 
common materials. | 


5. To decrease dependence upon texts as the sole author- 
ity in problem solving. 


6. To convince trainees of the importance of pupil par- 
ticipation. 


7. To add to the effectiveness of teaching through the 
skillful use of devices such as field trips, bulletin 
boards, library books, and realia. 


8. To stimulate more interest in the activities of profes- 
sional organizations. 


9. To increase participation in special events such as 
Science fairs. 


· To help persons on waivers or temporary licenses 
Obtain science licenses. 


ll. To strengthen the hand of the supervisor who has 


not taught science. 


12. To improve teaching through a better understanding 


ОЁ the basic aims of science teaching. 
19 
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The General Science Curriculum Program 


Within a few years after the present syllabus | 
teachers realized that it was full of faults. They бон adopted, 
crowded, inflexible, poorly organized, and easily outmoded Mis 
ertheless, many years passed before anyone saw ‘clea 


ev. 

г] wh S 
of course to prepare. It was so much easier to b Y what king 
correct. | 


€ critica] than 


For the past several years, committees have been at 
preparing a new course of study. The target date for its - 
tion is September, 1958. At present, it is being tried Out in di 
pilot schools. The tentative outline (now out of print) revea] i 
that it will have fewer units, all of which will be organized aro id 
perennial problems of living. Permissiveness to deal with aa 
solutions to these problems as they are discovere A 


d will be i 
to the teacher. He will also be granted a great deal of есас 8 * 


stress the particular problems and solutions appropriate to each 


class. 


The Forward Look 


Teacher training and curriculum development are by no means 
the only phases of science teaching which concern the Junior 


High School Division but they are the areas in which observable | 


progress is being made. We look forward to improvement in the 
teaching of general science, but look patiently. 


In their essence there can be no conflict between science and religio 
Science is a reliable method of finding truth. Religion is the search 7: 
satisfying basis for Ше... .Yet a world that has science needs, 25 wi 
before, the inspiration that religion has to offer . . . Beyond the pa 
taught by science is the spirit that gives meaning to life. 


pTON 
__ArrHUR Н. СОМ? 
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Science in the Vocational High Schools 


NATHAN CLARK* 


Skilled mechanics need more than manual dexterity and a 
good measure of common sense. Ап electrician, machinist, T.V. 
repairman, Or automobile mechanic uses complex devices in his 


wotk. 


Movement toward automation, whether in the home or fac- 
tory, the rapid outpouring of new materials and devices from the 
factories, and the variation of technical components in machines 
designed to provide the same end product call for the training of 
readily adaptable mechanics. Science, when applied to changing 
situations, enables the mechanic to carry out his job successfully. 
Vocational high school science is planned to be an increasingly 
functional element in the mechanic's kit of tools. 


When a student selects a vocational high school, he follows a 
program in which he will spend half of his school day in shop or 
in shop and laboratory activities. After graduation he will work 
an eight hour day in the trade, or if he is a technical or special 
vocational student, he may work as a technician and go on to en- 
gineering college. A considerable part of the student's environ- 


ment and interests, present and future, is concerned with voca- 
tional activities. 


There are three distinctively different curriculum patterns in 
the vocational high schools. The relatively recent uniform offer- 
1155 in vocational high schools include the vocational-industrial. 

lass A vocational-technical, and vocational-industrial Class B 
Programs. Science courses vary from program to program. How- 
‘ver, since the ninth-year science offerings in junior and senior 

igh schools are undifferentiated, only the tenth, eleventh and 
welfth year programs will be described. 
—— Li 


* Vocational High School Division. 
21 
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Science in the Vocational-Industrial Program 

Approximately 9596 of all students are registered in o 
the vocational-industrial type courses. The objective of 
qualify the youth for employment upon graduation in 
area of his or her choice. An increasing numbe 
these courses continue their formal education 
college. 


ne of 
these iş to 
the trade 
t of Staduates of 


The reader is referred to the Vocational High School Di. 
rectory for a specific listing of the large number of trade Courses 
For purposes of teaching related mathematics, science, and draw. 
ing, all courses have been grouped into one of two families. Those 
trades in which there is considerable application of mechanical 
electrical, or structural principles make up the Mechanical, Elec. 
trical, Structural (M.ES.) group. All others are grouped as part 
of the Biological-Chemical (Bio-Chem ) family. There is a Basic 
Applied Science Course in the tenth year, one for each family 
of trades. Offerings above the 10th year are distinctive for each 
trade. This is one of the reasons it would be desirable to limit the 
uade offerings in specific schools. Steps are being taken in this 


direction. Homogenous trade-grade related science groups will 
then be possible in all schools. 


The aims of the Basic Applied Science (M.E.S.) course are 
to— 


l. Acquire and apply habitually the "scientific attitude" 


so that the student may become a better citizen and 
worker, 


2. Master such concepts and principles as will help him 
better to understand the operation of devices, processes, 
and the reasons for particular procedures in his se 
lected trade or Occupation. 


3. Prepare for more advanced courses of a trade-special- 
ized nature which he will take in subsequent terms. 


4. Increase his technological adaptability by providing 
basic scientific background which will be useful eve 
if he does not complete the entire trade course. 


| sc1ENCE 


IN THE VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOLS. 


rove his ability to make a sound vocational choice, 
: * showing applications of principles to other trade 
areas. 

riginal framework for this course was set after a deter- 
The : 7 basi concepts common to the family of trades, The 
poo f connective tissue and modification of original outlines 
sr eh of study revision have increased its value to students. 
UE ittee for M.E.S. Course of Study Revision describes the 
Ded to Basic Applied Science (M.ES.) content as follows: 


“The approach to the content of the course should be the- 
matic and functional. Basic understandings should be de- 
veloped to the fullest extent consistent with the ability of 
the students, These understandings should be derived in a 
logical sequence from broad areas likely to be of impor- 
tance to the majority of students in the M.E.S. trades. For 
example, the theme of the first term’s work might be called 
‘Machines and Engines.’ This is in turn divided into four 
major units: 


L Why are machines used? 
П. What are machines made of? 
Ш. What makes Engines Run? 
IV. How can we keep Engines Running? 
Each unit is divided into topics subdivided into ‘lesson- 
sized’ problems. Where possible these problems follow а 


logical Sequence, all tending to answer the broad question 
Presented in the title of the unit.” 


| di A further insight into the nature of the course is furnished by 
_ this 


Observation: — 


“Thus the committee felt that a knowledge of ‘What 
“ngines Are Made ОР was of basic importance since what 
H considered (Industrial Metals) cuts across occupational 
"71; all mechanics require such knowledge. On the other 


and, "Properties of Wood’ was not included because such 
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information was more specialized. and likely to р m 1957) 
portance to woodworkers. The assumption here i ot im. 
dustrial metals will be of importance to more stude that in. 
will properties of woods, A similar assumption b tban 
in omitting ‘Sound and Light? As previously iine: s 
omission of such topics from the present course doe, Es 
mean. their exclusion. They can and undoubtedly ax А 
included in tbe related technology courses of tbose ida 


for which they have special significance, 


“So far as the cultural aspects of such omiss 
the courses of those who will not receive them in their aq. 
vanced courses is concerned, the subcommittee feels that 
it has included as much as time and the capabilities of the 
students will permit. Besides, all students have previous] 
had an entire year of general science which is, too "^ i 
quently, considered entirely adequate for their cultural 
needs, at least in high schools where further science in- 
struction is offered on an elective basis.” 


tons from 


The Basic Applied Science (Bio-Chem) course is primarily 
biological in nature, with additional topics in water and electricity 
to round out this foundation course. This course is primarily of- 
fered to the girls’ trade area. It meets the needs of girls who are 
preparing themselves for the adult tasks of a citizen in a scientific 
world and for marriage and managing of a home in addition to 
preparing themselves for employment. It provides basic concepts 
and knowledges required for the study of textiles, cosmetology, 


laboratory techniques for the medical office, dental assisting ? 
other fields. 


Uniform courses of study on the tenth year level were first 
introduced in September, 1955. Prior to the offering of the es 
year program, resource manuals had been developed in ша 1. 
Чоп with the New York State Department of Education. 
were Basic Applied Science and Applied Biology. Although on 
manuals made valuable contributions to the teachet, further " 
terial aid was required. This was especially important a » 
proximately 4096 of the teachers were out of license. Many 
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men and teachers cooperated in the development of resource ma- 
terials deemed necessary. The first course outline was directed to- 
ward the needs of the upper twenty percent of our students. А]. 
though it was felt that the same concepts could be taught on 
different ability levels, it became necessary to revise the course of 
study to meet the needs of the less able students. Two course out- 
lines are therefore available in the Basic Science (M.ES.) area. 
In the Bio-Chem area, the Basic Applied Science program may be 
supplanted by Regents Biology for the superior students. A com- 
mittee is now at work analyzing the basic common needs in the 
Bio-Chem area in a manner similar to that used for the one in 
M.ES. This study will probably be reflected in changes in the 
course of study at some later date. 


Science offerings on the 11th and 12th year levels need con- 
siderable explanation. A new approach had been in the making 
for approximately five years. It was introduced into five major 
trade areas on an experimental basis in the fall term, 1956. It is 
called Related Technology. Required science and mathematics 
principles and skills as well as drawing skills are integrated to 
solve specific trade problems to plan jobs or to estimate costs. 


Technology is taught one period per day. Programming by 
subject areas (math, science or drawing) would make it impos- 
sible to provide the optimum time in each trade area for each 
subject. Technology makes it possible for the teacher to allocate 
time on the basis of pupil needs and the demands of the problem. 
Although numerous basic principles are developed in the tenth 
year, there are additional ones, characteristic of a trade, which the 
telated technology teacher must develop prior to problem solving, 
etc. In radio, for example, the teacher has to develop the principles 
Ot operation of vacuum tubes, oscillating circuits, rectification, etc. 
In electrical trades the principles affecting the size of conductors, 
commutation magnetic switches, three wire systems, etc., must be 
understood if effective work is to be accomplished by the students. 

Ach trade has its own characteristic “mysteries” to be solved in 
the related technology course. 


A series of Related Technology resource manuals have been 
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developed in cooperation with the State Education Departm 
In the preface to Related Tecbnology— Electrical Trades the "e 
lowing informative points are made: — Als 


“The units provide a suggested pattern as a guide for the 
teacher. The teacher may use whole units or parts o f severa] 
units in any sequence to meet the need of his class. The 
selection of topics and the sequence in which they are taught 
should be decided upon jointly by the related technical 
subjects teachers and the shop teachers. 


There is a chairman of the course of study committee in each 
science and technology area. He serves as a clearing house for 
ideas and questions as well as suggested examinations. In some 
cases, this work is done very effectively. All constructive criticisms 
of the courses are referred to these chairmen for their committee’s 
guidance in future work with the courses of study. 


In ‘those trade areas for which related technology materials 
have not been developed, Related Science, Related Mathematics, 
and Related Drawing are offered on the 11th and 12th year levels. 
Although this procdure covers the largest number of trades, it 
affects a comparatively small number of students. A related course 
is one in which the science topics are selected on the basis of their 
importance for effective work in specific trades. Each trade area has 
its own characteristic related science. In some of the girls’ trades, 
these related science courses have distinctive titles such as cosme- 
tology, textiles, etc. In practical nursing and cosmetology courses, 
the examination for the state license tends to set the science fe- 
quirements. The expected state licensing of radio-T.V. mechanics 
will have a similar effect on the technology course in that field. 


There are a number of factors which will have an effect = 
the present courses of study. Several studies are planned to pem 
mine the degree of trade proficiency expected of high school m. 
ates in specific trade areas. These studies could result in im s 
broadening, or in further specialization, of science goals. woe 
factor is the state’s willingness to start production of p i 
trade analyses in specific trade areas. New York City t€? 
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e sponsorship, have almost completed the first two, Radio- 
with Ра Woodworking. These studies may help increase the ef- 
р. 83 s of science contributions to trade understandings. Stand- 
fectivenes of trade analyses on a state-wide basis may ultimately 
SS cite syllabi and state-wide examinations in trade science 
aaron in all trade areas. 
of 


Science in the Vocational-Technical Program 


Five percent of vocational high school students are registered 
in technical courses. Admission to state-approved courses requires 
the passing of rigid city-wide examinations. Only four vocational 
high schools offer these state-approved courses. The mathematics 
program is the traditional Regents type in which mathematics 
through advanced algebra is usually offered. Regents physics is 
offered in all technical courses; however, chemistry is an additional 
offering in some. In the last two years of technical courses, usually 
one period per day is devoted in classes to technical science, and 
one or more periods per day may be devoted to applied or tech- 
nical science laboratory work. 


The technical graduate has been prepared for engineering col- 
lege entrance, or for employment in industry upon graduation. 
Science skills and laboratory techniques make him especially useful 
to such firms as I.B.M., Sperry, and others. He possesses the poten- 
Ча] of advancing through the organization as he continues with 
evening work in engineering college. , 


Industry's interest in this type of education has caused the 

St ate Education Department and the High School Division to con- 

‘der ап expansion of technical education on a planned city-wide 

basis. One of the greatest values of these courses is the guidance 

€y offer a potential engineering student. If his reaction to these 

t is unsatisfactory, he should certainly not go to an engineer- 
^8 School. He is saved disappointment, time, and money. 


The teachers of technical subjects must possess an engineering 
tee and at least three years of experience. Although a starting 
“ty incentive has been offered, there are few takers. This fact 
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may limit an expansion of the program, desirable as Such an 


sion may be. 


Vocational-Industrial Class B 


The division has just received approval from the sta 
a Class B program to qualified students. The course 
objective. It provides trade training and preparation fo 
ing college. Whereas the technical course trained for techn; 
occupations such as laboratory technician, draftsman, tech 
salesman, or other occupations requiring more mental than E 
ual skills, the Industrial B or trade course trains for manual 4 E 
terity and the necessary know-how, and at the same time prepares 
for engineering college entrance. 


has a dual 


: engineer. 


Technology will be offered during the four periods of shop | 


work. The traditional Regents mathematics and sciences will be 
mandatory for all students in this program. The graduate will 
have had four years of Regents mathematics and three years of 
science; two of them will be Regents science. 


Formula for Success 


Trades develop from applications of science. It is natural, 


therefore, to expect extensive offerings in science to trade-and | 


technical students. Although the technical student must be one of 
superior interest and ability successfully to cope with his courses, 
the majority of science offerings in the trade areas have been йб 
signed not necessarily to meet trade standards but to ee Bs 
level of the group's ability. When 70-I.Q. students are referre 
training as automobile mechanics, we hope in vain for ош f ае 
road safety. When we try to establish an understanding of n acht 
which will help insure competent work and safety, the t 

can go only as far as the limited ability of the pupil permits 


[o 
The special or class B vocational program may be Ө А Ls 
gram which will attract the student who has the 2 ility het 
may want to go on to college and who does not yet P : ecil 
quired financial backing. The technical course ап pu «iti 
vocational program provide a dual objectlve for stu 
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" rest and ability. Some loss in related technical understanding 
ше 


may Be the price of this dual objective. 


" Vocational Division's science offerings are determined 
marily by what is needed by the student for success in life. 
Кг all youths have even a slight idea of what they really want 
о work at in adult life. Those who feel that they definitely will 
im for specific professional, semi-professional, or skilled occupa- 
rs ns in the applied science fields—e.g., engineers, technicians, or 
mechanic—will find a vocational high school program geared to 


their needs. 


The success of any educational program depends upon the 
effectiveness of the instructors, upon an adequate school plant and 
a receptive student body. The vocational high schools are getting 
new or renovated plants. Desirable physical facilities will be 
present. An adequate starting salary will bring in the number of 
teachers required properly to staff our science program. With 
respect to students, all those really interested and qualified to en- 
ter one of the programs offered should have an opportunity to 
benefit from it. Certainly many of those who go on to the com- 
munity college after academic high school graduation in a search 
for specific skills could have found much of what they wanted 
in one or another of vocational high schools. 


Science is teaching man to know and reverence truth, and to believe 


me only as far as he knows and loves it can he live worthily on earth 
vindicate the dignity of his spirit. 

—Moses HARVEY 
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The need for scientific personnel and science teach 

focused the attention of statesmen, industrial leaders ami has 
tors upon our schools in general and upon our scientific and 
matical offerings in particular. Never was the need кее ЫШ. 
rewards more attractive for scientific personnel than thes = 
today. It is quite common today to find representatives of me 
firms on the campuses of some of our universities than there’ 
graduates in science and engineering in those institutions The 
solution of this problem is a challenge which must be acce m 
by, and solved in, the schools of our country. : 


educa. 


There is convincing evidence available that many of oy 
scientists and engineers received their inspiration for scientific 
careers in the science classrooms in our high schools. The high 
schools are thus directly confronted with the necessity for devising 
ways and means of interesting more of their able young men and 
women in scientific careers. In order to accomplish this objective, 
the cooperation of public officials, industry, parents, and educators 
is needed. Upon the high schools falls the key role. 


The high schools must be staffed with highly competent, pro 
fessionally-minded science teachers interested in their students % 
individuals and as the future scientists and engineers of our cour 
try. To obtain and retain such a corps of science teachers requis 
high standards, careful selection, adequate salary, and the pe 
ance of promotional opportunities based upon their contri ee 
to science education. The problem of adequate salaries wi b 
solved only through the education of public officials, paret, à 
industry. Teachers cannot be very effective if they are comp lly- 
to seek additional employment to make ends meet. ^ «des S0 
employed teacher cannot engage in extracurricular a, 
vital to the stimulation and joy of high school youngste" + opp 
extra curricular activities provide students with an excellen in 
tunity to explore their scientific interests with their Е, Scient? 
relaxed, informal, and highly favorable climate. 

Teacher Remains the Key to Our Manpower Problem. 


* High School Division. 
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The active catalyst for the improvement of instruction in the 
igh schools is the high school science chairman. He is a highly 
rofessional person of proven ability. Through periodic visits to 
his teachers coupled with frequent individual conferences and de- 
artment meetings, he can provide a suitable climate in which his 
reachers can attain maximum growth. Through the exercise of 
sitive leadership, he can stimulate his teachers to stay profes- 
sionally alert in science as well as in educational procedures. By 
example, he can encourage a full extracurricular science club pro- 
gram and offer guidance in the selection of scientific careers to 
promising youngsters. The science program depends upon the 
active cooperation of the scientific team composed of chairmen, 
teachers, and laboratory assistants working with our most impor- 
tant raw material—the young men and women in our classrooms. 


In addition to competent teachers, adequate science facilities 
are necessary. Our high schools are equipped with science class- 
rooms, laboratories, preparation and storage rooms. In addition, 
we are one of only three school systems in the country which in- 
clude laboratory assistants on the science staffs of each school. 
These highly competent men and women enable the science teach- 
ers to include demonstrations as part of their daily lesson prepara- 
tion and also enable the science students to perform individual and 
gtoup experiments in the laboratory. The latest advances in lay- 
outs and equipment are thoroughly investigated to make sure that 
each new high school is equipped in accordance with the best 
educational thinking at the time. In addition the Standing Com- 
mittee on Science meets six times a year to investigate and test 
new equipment and supplies for use in our schools at all levels. 
The work of this committee provides our schools with the newest 
and best in equipment and supplies as soon as the manufacturer 
places them on the market. 


We have discussed the role of the teacher and the means taken 
to provide him with adequate tools and working facilities. We 
Come now to a consideration of science courses which contain 

е broad scientific principles to be investigated, digested, and 
арр lied by the students. In order to enable the teacher to perform 
а highly professional job in the classroom, syllabus committees 
under the direction of the curriculum division have taken a for- 
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ward step.. Instead of a mere skeleton of required topics i 97) 
syllabus clothes фе skeleton with suggested procedures ri n 

strations, experiments, audio-visual aids, and other r aa 
culated to be of maximum assistance to the teacher. The sub; 

matter is brought up-to-date at periodic intervals to ма Јес 
focus the latest advances in science. А functional understanding 
of scientific principles is stressed. 8 


Two categories of science courses are presently in use in our 
high schools. One group of science courses is prescribed by the 
State Education Department and terminates in a Regents examina. 
tion. Regents credits are required for high school graduation in 
the academic, technical, and commercial course divisions. ‘These 
courses are prepared by State Syllabus Committees on which repre- 
sentatives from New York City are always included. Only gen- 
eral science at the 9th year level is mandated in the high schools, 
All other science courses are elective. | 


The second group of science courses is prepared by New York 
City syllabus committees under the direction of the Curriculum 
Division with the cooperation of four science supervisors. These 
courses are designed to meet the interests and needs of students 
of all levels of ability. Such courses are introduced into schools 
that desire them and are elected by students. Because of this di- 
versified program of state and local science courses, the schools are 
able to attain more homogeneous grouping than would otherwise 
be possible. 


An appreciation of the high school science program can be 
attained through an understanding of the major science offering 
The contents of the major courses in both categories will be £ 
viewed briefly. 


The New York State Science Regents Courses are in 8 
major science areas, Biology, Chemistry, Pbysics and Earth Sct d. 
Biology is usually elected in the 10th year, chemistry 1? е 
physics їп the 12th, and earth science in the 11th ог егей 
The chemistry, physics, and earth science syllabi have f 
been revised and went into effect in September, 1956- ia June 
Regents examinations based upon them will be given } undi 


1957. The biology Regents course will not go into 
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ember, 1957 and the first Regents examination based upon 
wi þe given in June 1958. Handbooks in which the skeleton 
e ‘a the syllabus have been developed and implemented are 
ü 


Biology 


The biology syllabus is divided into 9 units. Unit 1 serves as an 
introduction to the science of biology in which the methods 
employed by the biologist in his work are explained. The im- 
portant biological principle of cell structure of plants and animals 
is thoroughly investigated. 


In Unit 2 the student investigates the principles of nutrition 
and explores his own eating habits. 


Unit 3 is devoted to a study of the structure and function of 
the human body. 


Unit 4 enables the student to consider and analyze the cause 
of various diseases and the modern methods of combating them. 


In Unit 5 the student is introduced for the first time to the 
biology of human behavior. Here he acquires a functional under- 
standing of his nervous system, the reflex mechanism, and the 
effects of hormones and the emotions upon the functions of vari- 
005 organs in the human body. 


In Unit 6 the subject of reproduction is introduced, with 


Patticular attention to the important role of the chromosomes and 
Benes, 


Р In Unit 7, the influences of heredity and environment are 
: nsidered. Students investigate the laws of inheritance and the 
“cts of heredity and environment upon the development of 


an traits, mutations and variations. 
"ns 8 provides an approach to the understanding of mans 
End geologic time and the science of paleontology. 
appli YE 2 is devoted to the consideration of conservation as 
Pon ТО our natura] resources. The student carefully investigates 
quate Nsumption of our natural resources and the need for ade- 
Conservation measures. 
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Chemistry ' 1957) Physics 
| The chemistry syllabus is designed to introduce the As in the case of chemistry, the physics syllabus is designed to 
into his first large-scale laboratory science. The acquisition nt impart a functional understanding of fundamental physical prin- 


students of a functional understanding of major chemi 12 
ciples is one of the chief objectives of the Course, The Prin. 
scientific methods in research and in the solution of мер: of 
stressed. At the same time, the limitations in the applica is 
scientific methods are explained. The course brings out de X 
pendence of our industries upon raw materials and the и: S 
for the classification of some as strategic materials, It poini 
the need for adequate conservation measures of our raw шаб 
in order to continue and improve our way of life. These оБес н 
are sought through an understanding, quantitative where possible 
of basic principles, subject matter, and processes. The topics in- 
clude investigations of solutions, suspensions, metals, non-metals 
colloids, and crystals. Different types of chemical reactions are 
made the basis for extended investigations. 


ciples. In this area of science, some fundamental advances have 
been made in recent years which have had a marked effect upon 
scientific thinking. The physics course is divided into six major 
areas. In the field of mechanics, students investigate concurrent 
and parallel forces, Newton's Laws of Inertia, momentum, and 
action and reaction. The motions of the planets are related to an 
understanding of centripetal and centrifugal forces. The scientific 
concepts of energy, work, and machines are investigated in order 
to understand the funamental laws involved. 


DeSean aa S SSS SCT 8 Tis Den tes hii Hr vant nth Le „с 


In the second unit, on heat, the laws pertaining to the expansion 
of solids, liquids, and gases are analyzed, tested, and applied to 
many situations. Explanations are sought for a functional under- 
standing of the processes of boiling, freezing, evaporation, and. 
fusion. The principles underlying the operations of heat engines 


are explored. "LL 


The periodic table is the cornerstone of the course. An ap- 
preciation of the order inherent in the periodic system provides 
all students with their first objective contact with one of natures 
universal laws. The student is acquainted with the elemental 
building blocks which exist as gases, liquids, and solids. He is 
taught to prepare, recognize, and combine some of them. 


А careful study is made of the transfer of energy by wave 
motion in unit 2. By a careful exploration and understanding of 
the nature of longitudinal and transverse waves, the student is 
able to investigate the principles of sound, and the electro-mag- 
netic radiation spectrum. 


In unit 4 students investigate the principles underlying an un- 
derstanding of electricity. They become familiar with the funda- 
mental units involved and learn how to generate, harness, and 
measure this all-important form of energy. First-hand informa- 
tion is obtained in the laboratory, and an understanding of electric 
lighting, Benerators, and motors is acquired. 


The student learns to understand the role of the fundamental 
units in the atom itself. The electron, proton, and neutron 2° 
studied. This information is applied to the understanding of буш 
ical reactions among elements and compounds. Atomic fissio 
and fusion are explained. 


The field of organic chemistry is probed to provide E 
dent with an opportunity to appreciate the structure of cn Е 
*compounds and the work of the chemist in synthesis E pe 
pounds to meet specific needs. This phase of the course 1P 


comprehensive study of commonly used fuels. 


In the fifth unit, on alternating currents and electronics, the stu- 
ent explores alternating current circuits. He becomes familiar 
кө the principles underlying the manufacture and use of induc- 
кы transformers, and capacitors. Stress is placed upon ; 
thei "B understanding of vacuum tubes and transistors because o 
ir relation to radio and television. 


The sixth and last unit explores the field of nuclear energy. 
35 


n 
Because of their industrial and strategic importance t^ ^n 
sive investigation is made of the iron, steel, and aan? al me 
tries and the methods employed for safeguarding these V 
against corrosion. 
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Students investigate the structure of the nucleus, radioactiy; 
natural and artificial, fission and the atomic bomb, sion , 
hydrogen bomb and peacetime uses of atomic energy. All 
are provided with Geiger counters and experiments jn a 
of science are devised to make fundamental investigatio 
the radioisotopes, iodine 131 and phosphorus 32. 


1957) 
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The physics syllabus also contains many optional un 
may be used by the teacher to stimulate some of his bette 
to supplement the subject under discussion іп the classro 
of these optional units call for investigations of the me 
fluids, the Diesel engine and jets and rockets, sound 
terrestrial magnetism, transistors and radar and partic 
tors. 


its Which 
£ students 
om. Some 
chanics of 
and music, 
le accelera. 


Earth Science 
The earth science syllabus is divided into seven units 


Unit 1 is designed to acquaint the student with the surface of 
the earth on which he lives. The student investigates the use of 
various types of maps in gaining an understanding of the lccation 
and distribution of many of the earth’s surface features. 


In unit 2, the student acquires an understanding of the de- 
structional forces of weathering and erosion. He is brought face 
to-face with the measures required to combat these forces to insure 
the survival of large sections of the earth's population. 


Unit 3 is devoted to a study of forces which produce earth 
quakes and major land forms. . 


In unit 4 the student investigates the age of the earth through 
an understanding of fossils and radioactive elements 1n the earte 
Unit 5 provides the student with the concept of the ©, 
as a planet and its place in the solar system and universe , dh 
student learns how to locate points on the surface of the 
and the principles of navigation. i 


dac 
In Unit 6 and 7, the student investigates the тене cad фе 
quires an understanding of the scientific principles under y 
study of meteorology. 


The earth science syllabus contains the recomme p year 10° 
earth science be substituted for general science 1n the 
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highly selected students. These students would thus be able to 
investigate а major science area early in their high school careers. 
For these students earth science would Serve as effective prepara- 
поп for the study of biology, chemistry, and physics, 


Non-Regents Science Courses 


As mentioned earlier in this article, non-Regents science 
courses, designed to meet specific needs and abilities of students are 
also studied in the high schools. Some of these courses are ad- 
vanced courses in the major science areas and include laboratory 
techniques, zoology, qualitative and quantitative analysis, indus- 
ша] chemistry, radio and electronics, etc. These courses are elected 
by students who have completed prerequisite Regents science 
courses. i 


In addition, the high school division has introduced a com- 
plete curriculum of second-track science courses to meet the needs 
of general and terminal students. These courses are general bi- 
ology, applied chemistry, applied physics, and general earth 
science. They call for an understanding of scientific principles, 
and they emphasize the application of these principles to every- 
day life. Individual laboratory investigatitons are stressed. 


Change and Inertia 


.. The introduction of change is usually met with resistance and 
illustrates another application of Newton's First Law of Inertia. 
The Advisory Committee on Science Manpower in its report to 
Superintendent William Jansen, on October 18, 1956, called for 
е mandating of a minimum of two years of science in addition 
to general science and stipulated that one of these years should be 
devoted to a study of a physical science. This recommendation 
as met with opposition and its adoption is likely to be delayed. 
ong the reasons which are commonly given is that the further 
Study of science beyond 9th year general science is not needed for 
the average citizen, If an understanding of present day life and 
the world in which we live is one of the chief objectives of all 
education, we cannot afford to omit the study of science which 
as had the greatest influence upon the contemporary scene. If 
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we can mandate the study of science in the elementar 
children between the ages of 6 and 12 and in the junior h; 

schools between the ages of 13 and 15, how can we afford to ris 
continue these procedures at the very time when the youn ‘ 
son in our high schools is able to acquire a functional unde 
ing of the basic principles of science which will determi 
he lives, where he lives, how he communicates, how he 
what he eats, what he wears, how he will protect himself 
disease, how and where he will work, and how he will s 


Y School fo, 


IStang. 
ne how 
travels, 
against 
Utvive? 


We have seen that the academic high schools are Providing · 


a rich program of science courses designed to meet the needs of 
their students. 
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Regents Scholarships for Science and 
Engineering 
LEONARD J. FLIEDNER 


Stuyvesant High School 


The 1956 session of the state legislature established 500 schol- 
arships to be awarded annually to boys and girls who plan to 


| specialize in chemistry, physics, mathematics, or engineering. The 


$00 scholarships are divided into two groups of 250 awards. The 


first 250 awards go to residents of the five counties of New York ` 


City. The other 250 go to the residents of all the other counties 


of the state. 


Each individual scholarship award carries a stipend of $500 


| ayear for each year of study in an approved program іп engineer- 


ing, mathematics, physics, or chemistry in any accredited college 


| oruniversity in New York State. The scholarship is held until the 
| student has earned his first college degree. However, five years is 


the maximum time allowed. The $500 annual award must be used 
to pay tuition and fees. Any remainder may be used by the student 
or maintenance. To insure the proper use of the award towards 
the further Study of science and mathematics, the law provides 
that if after matriculation at college the student does not continue 
© study an approved program in science or engineering, the 
award will be forfeited. These science scholarships cannot be held 
“ncutrently with any other Regents’ scholarship. 


ч. ligibility requirements include citizenship of the United 
in не ева] residence іп New York State, and bona fide residence 
ye pee in which the student is competing. Also, a student 
Withi ave completed an approved four-year high school course 
11 six years of enrollment and must have been in attendance 


for Li 7 
tioni = Опе semester of the school year in which the competi- 
e . 
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Students who compete for the science and engineer; 1957) 
arships must take the two-session Regents’ examination 8 Scho}, 
regular $350-a-year Regents’ scholarships. In addition м fo e 
third half-day session specially designed for these contestant Ga 


On Increasing Science Enrollment 


; ‘ABRAHAM GREENFIELD 
The winners of regular Regents’ scholarships are determi | 
ih 


solely by their score on the Regents’ examination. In Order 


Erasmus Hall High School 


. . ti * 
deserving students who might be barred from a college Чы | 
education by lack of funds, the legislators decided to take em It is gratifying to note that steps are being taken to attract 
consideration the financial status of the student's parents or guard, more students to science careers. The recent announcement that 
ians. To receive a science scholarship, the student's Patents muy industry is cooperating with the New York City Board of Educa- 


have a taxable balance in the most recent New York 


State In 
Tax Return of less than $7,000. om 


tion to give summer jobs to science students is another important 
step in this direction. (It is noteworthy that when a suggestion 
concerning such a plan was made to a representative of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society at an Experimental Society meeting about a 
year ago, it was regarded as not too feasible.) It is to the credit 
of the Supervisor of Science and of industry that a plan was worked 
out. It might be a good idea to give preference to students who 
lack financial resources to attend college. 


The science scholarship tests are based on the elective sciences 
and mathematics that the students have taken in secondary schools 
The science questions are taken from chemistry and physics, The 
mathematics questions include trigonometry or 11th year mathe. 
matics. 


The scholarships in science and engineering ate awarded on 
the basis of the combined scores in the general test taken on the 
first day of the Regents’ examination and the special science test 
taken on the second day. The winners are thus required to have 
high achievement in English, social studies, health, art and must 
in addition to their knowledge in science and mathematics. 


However, the shortage of students entering the science fields 


is still a problem. A number of procedures are available to help 
solve this: | 


_ Although it is possible to guess, precise information is lack- 
Ing as to why more students in high school do not elect science 
Courses. Where differences between schools or between areas of 
the Country exist, an effort can be made to ascertain the causes of 
the difference. For example, the Denver academic high schools 
ave, proportionately, about twice as many students enrolled in 
Physics as the New York City academic high schools. Such a 
erence is certainly significant and its causes merit study. Per- 
centages of enrollment in science courses in all the states and large 
cities can be compared, and possible causes studied by the N.S.T.A., 
or the N.S.F., or any foundation interested. 


' ex 

Judging from the number of applicants for the Pork sa 
aminations, this is a popular addition to our New 10 
scholarship program. 


‚ Informal questioning of students who have avoided elective 
science elicits a variety of responses. Only a carefully worked out 
Westionnaire given to a proper sample of students can furnish 
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us with valid information on this point. Once we know th } 
causes of student avoidance of science electives, we can do exact 
thing about it. Some. 


Some further encouragement for increased science enrollm 
could perhaps be achieved by enlisting the aid of the student B 
committee of outstanding science and mathematics studenre A 
each school could be appointed to the student council to lead 
drive. The school newspaper, the assembly program, and och’ 


media could be used to present information and to stir UP interest 


Any increase in enrollment in science electives will natural} 
further aggravate the shortage of science teachers for the "ш 
The available supply of science teachers can be. stretched a bit if 
we accept the fact that low І.О. children get practically nothing 
out of elective science. Students with І.О. below 90, who have 
failed a term of general science, or who barely pass in a "slow" 


class, get nothing but some rote memory—even out of a course ` 


supposedly meant for them, such as applied chemistry. Physical 
and chemical changes, elements, compounds, mixtures, solutions, 
suspensions, emulsions, formulas, molecules, electronic structure 
of the atom, and the like are meaningless and useless topics to 
these children. Sometimes the teacher’ passes them merely for be- 
ing present and possessing a notebook. This is quite evidently 2 
waste of teacher time and should be eliminated in areas where 
there is a shortage of science teachers. 


e 2 
No research is ever quite complete. It is the glory of a good best 
work that opens the way for something still better, and this repe? 
leads to its own eclipse. 
— MERVIN GORDON 
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The Federation of Science Teacher 
Associations of New York City 


LOUIS TEICHMAN 
Junior High School 17, Manhattan 


The science subjects which are taught in the secondary schools 
in New York City may be classified under the major headings of 
| general science, chemistry, physics, earth science, and the biological 
! sciences. It is understandable that many aspects of science educa- 


| tion, such as licensing procedures, aims and objectives, syllabi 
РЛ 


| demonstration techniques, pupil experimentation, and other peda- 
gogic and educational problems are necessarily unique for each 
_ of these areas. The subject organizations described in other articles 


| were organized and are functioning effectively to cater to these 
| special interests. 


| There аге, nevertheless, many problems which are common to 
| Е E e areas and which require unified action on 
E^ a came teachers. To provide a medium through 
ed s ye action can take place, the Federation of 
ladesship of or eet ag was organized in 1942, under the 
om da т e late Dr. Ralph Horton. Its primary function, as 
S constitution, is "to unify the efforts of science 


n making the stud ; . ; 
i tudy of scien cti 
to education.” y of science contribute more effectively 


Organization 
T ee 
Of in ы eui, an of the Federation is that of an association 
ate paid а clubs, each of which retains its prerogatives. Dues 
Fach clu y to the club which the teacher desires to join, with 
есед tlie pei dug the amount of such dues. Of the monies col- 
Petating €deration receives a fixed sum for each member for its 
ther ieee However, a member»of any club may join 
a ащ as an associate member, with a reduction of 
unt in dues. 
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И 1957) 
Governing Body 


The executive body of the Federation is the Scienc 
This consists of the officers of the Federation (president © Counci 
dent, recording secretary, corresponding secretary, ——À 
presidents of each of the affiliated science organizations me e 
tional representatives elected by the clubs. The extent of e addi. 
tion representation is determined by the number of paid-y * addi. 
bers, exclusive of associate members, of each club. The RE ko 
of science for each of the divisions, the presidents of the Br 
chairmen's associations (biological and physical Sciences) [s 
representatives from the colleges serve in an advisory capaci ^ 
To assure continuity of experience in the Council, the qu 
president is designated as the president-elect, and, in addition, the 
representatives of the member clubs, other than the presidents, are 
elected for three years and alternating terms. It is the policy of the 
Federation to alternate nominations for the presidency of the Fed- 
eration between teachers of the physical and biological sciences, 


Services to Science Teachers 


The constitution of the Federation provides for direct services 
to its teacher members through the conduct of general member 
ship meetings, a publication (The Teaching Scientist), and an 
annual roster. It is regrettable that rising costs have made it т 
creasingly difficult for the Science Council to fulfill complete] 
these obligations. The annual Science Luncheon, which was Ld 
nally intended as the spring term general membership e" f 
and which was always very well attended, has not been. < 
many years. Many of us look forward to its isi т. ‘he 
Teaching Scientist, which served as the medium through We 


ә а А res e { 
science teacher could communicate teaching procedures, to ket 


strations, and opinions, and which in no small way p p costs 
him up to date in his field has also felt the impact r "e m 
and lowered teacher morale. Originally a quarterly, ubl 
of issues has been reduced each year until, this s is 
had to be suspended. It is hoped that this and t pederat 
HIGH PornTs will parttally fill this void. This year and to Pn 
was able to hold one general membership meeting di 1949 


{ issu 
a directory of its membership (the last roster was 
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EN 
sa Actions of the Council 


The Science Council, after due deliberation, makes recom- 
gendations to the Standing Committee on Science and to the Su- 
-intendent of Schools in connection with issues which affect 
science teachers and science teaching. Action on such matters which 
have been taken by previous administrations include: 


1. Science Sequence: The Federation has recom- 
mended a longer science experience of at least two years 
above the ninth year for all high school students. 


2. Single Science License: The Science Council has 
endorsed the present system of dual licenses for the high 
schools (biology and general science, chemistry and gen- 
eral science, etc.) as opposed to the institution of a single 
science license. 


3. Laboratory Assistants: 'The Science Council has re- 
peatedly acted in favor of maintenance of high standards 
of preparation for the laboratory assistant's license, and for 
a salary schedule which approximates that of a teacher. 


4. Special High Schools: The Federation has gone on 
tecord favoring the establishment of science high schools 
in each borough. 


Currently, the Council has analyzed and reported on the Re- 
port of the Advisory Committee on Science Manpower (the Dun- 
ning report). While endorsing the general tenor and intent of the 
“eport, the Council vigorously opposed several of its suggestions. 
“specially the one that teachers take on an additional period of 
teaching, 

Status 


as would be pleasant to be able to report that the Federation 

fulfilled all the purposes which motivated its foundation. 
wy nm Federation has dealt conscientiously with the oe 
whic lave been referred to it, it has never had the offici status 
it needs to impress the full weight of science teachers 
NS upon our educational authorities. It has, howevet, 
E Its intention of uniting six different science organiza- 
> and, in this respect, has justified its existence. 


Opinio 
achiey 
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The General Science Association of 
New York 


HERMAN BERLIN 
Junior High School 35, Brooklyn 


The General Science Association was founded 
thirties by a group of chairmen and teachers in the 
biological science departments of our high schools. They bel; 
in the values of an introductory science subject which cut ES 
the traditional boundary lines of the separate sciences, This ай 
ject was fairly new in the curriculum and had few propon 
It was regarded with disfavor by most teachers of the E 
sciences because its subject matter was along broad, nonquantita. 
tive lines, quite free of technical vocabulary. It is interesting to 
note that present-day research and engineering practice uses the 
“general” science approach. 


in the ear] 
Physica} aa 


The objectives of the Association were and still are (1) to 
foster the development of general science as an independent sub- 
ject in the curriculum, (2) to improve its methodology, (3) t 
keep the syllabus in harmony with current educational philosophy 
and practice through periodic examination and revision, (4) © 
serve as a medium to inspire teachers of the subject to exchange 
ideas and to learn by such devices as lectures, visits to indus 
plants, laboratories, and the like. Since it was recognized ae 
that "science" was a many-faceted subject with rapidly D 
frontiers, its teachers had to be ever alert to keep abreast ar 
facts and concepts brought to light by research. Finally, ue к, 
ciation was founded to promote the fellowship of teacher 
ing in the same field. Д 
al Science s 
held at suc? P ic 
iversit he 

where 


A description of the activities of the Gener 
tion is now in order. In the past, meetings were 
as Brooklyn Polytechnical Institute, Columbia Un 
York University, and the Boyce-Thompson Institute, 
faculties instructed the members. 


peld d 
n 

In recent years, regular meetings have usually bee ay of oe 
the Washington Irving High School, on the seco" 
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month, at 8:00 Р.М. А speaker is invited to give a talk. On the 
same program, а film or a series of slides will be found. For the 


ast two years, meetings have been followed by a social period 
3 
at which refreshments have been served. 


The annual demonstration meeting is usually held in January 
at the Brooklyn Polytechnical Institute. This is the time M Eon 
teachers show their favorite techniques. Simplicity of apparatus 
is usually stressed. The accompanying commentary is often on the 
humorous side. Special points are explained by drawings on the 
blackboard. Members in the audience feel free to ask questions or 
suggest variations in technique. Аг these annual meetings, the 
attendance is several times that of the regular meetings. 


The November and March meetings are held in conjunction 
with the other member organizations of the Science Federation. 
These meetings have been held at the Fieldston School, with 
speakers from the faculty as well as from other institutions. The 
talks are on a theoretical, collegiate level, with interesting demon- 
strations and slides. | 


_ As for its role in syllabus revision, ће General Science Asso- 
ciation has devoted several meetings to discussion of proposed 
changes. Actually, the syllabus adopted in 1928 is still the official 
Syllabus of the Board of Education. A proposed revision was un- 
der discussion for the past two years and is now being tried in 
Several pilot schools. 


The organization of the General Science Association is com- 
= 4 the usual officers and, in addition, two members as repre- 
es €s on the Junior High School Standing Committee, one 

€r as representative on the Senior High School Standing 
hdi P and one member as representative on the Sog 
ань. ot the Federation of Science Teacher Organizations. The 

‘tive Committee of the General Science Association consists 
E кана Its chairman is always the past president. It Y 
St up a гы officers to determine policies, plan meetings, an 
thusiasti Slate of candidates for the annual elections. Active, en- 

ЧС members are selected. 
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The dues аге $2.00 per year. Members of the Other = a 
ont 

as 


tions of the Federation pay only $1.00 for an associate 
ship. A vigorous effort is being made to enroll those Member. 
teaching science out of license and particularly those Who ад 


attending the special training course at P.S. 17 Ma AS 
attan, 


Nearly every great discovery in science has come as the result f 
providing a new question rather than a new answer. 9 


— PAUL A. MEGLITscy 


- This world, after all our science and sciences, is still a miracle, won- 
derful, inscrutable, magical and more, to whosoever will think of it. 


— THOMAS CARLYLE 


Science increases our power in proportion as it lowers our prid 
- CLAUDE BERNAR 
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The New York Association of Teachers 
of Biological Sciences 


MARION RICHTER 
Morris High School 


The New York Association of Teachers of Biological Sciences 
| has had a strong influence on biology teaching for more than 
| fifty years. Organized on May 19, 1899, the Association has been 
in continuous activity for fifty-eight years. During that time the 
| organization has been, іп the words of an early member, “ап im- 
portant factor in stimulating interest and giving inspiration to 
| teachers.* Membership meetings have provided discussions, prac- 
| tical teaching suggestions, demonstrations, and the opportunities 
` to heat scientists of international reputation describe their research 
| work. Stimulated by the enthusiasm of some of their leaders 
| (James E. Peabody and Paul B. Mann, to mention only two), 
_ biology teachers and the Association have worked hard to promote 
_ some of the “social applications” of biology. In the early days it 
| was the drive for the pure food and drug laws. Recently it has 
, been fight to free biology teaching from a law that would have 
| рле the teaching of the germ theory of disease. At all times 
ig as been an unremitting drive for conservation of natural 
a r eques. the Association has studied teaching 
ud rom individual laboratory exercises to core curricula, 
‘ieee have written syllabi and courses of study. 
tunities E with these activities the Association provided oppor- 
© я social contacts and "pleasant friendships, fostered by 
mately кек which have lasted through the years." For approxi- 
been the amt и years the highlight of these social meetings has 
Й natare F^ spring field trip, which has provided enjoyment 
Sociaticn үз axation, and the company of good friends. The 
Needs of p; ы, therefore, provided both for the professional 
Colleague, j> C87 teachers and for their need to relax with their 
27? 10 a social atmosphere. 


* 
1 Quo i . Я 
Bio зы are from letters from “old-timers” published in the 
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That this program met the needs of the biolo 
shown by the great increase in membership which | Was 
early days the group was small, “with a degree of es “In 
close personal contact which waned as the membershj "macy and | 
Ву 1925-1926 the membership had grown to more С me | 
teachers. In order to compensate for this lack of — Pan 700 
the Executive Board set up committees drawn from es Соц 
membership to carry on the activities of the Otganizati Sener 
brought members into closer personal contact with the M is | 
mittee members, and gave them the opportunity of €t Com, 
participation in association affairs, persona 


ay, 1957) 


The peak number of activities carried on by the Association |. 
came in 1952-1953. In that year there were six memben | 
meetings with distinguished scientists as speakers, six Es 
Board meetings, and nine vigorous committees established to 
out the work of the Association. As summarized by the Annul 
Report of Activities made to the membership, the activities listed 
describe an organization at the height of its functioning. 


In this year, largely through the untiring efforts of the Health 


Action Committee, biology teaching was exempted from the effet |. 


of a State law which would have made the teaching of the germ 
theory practically impossible; a thoroughly enjoyable and educ 
tional trip to the experiment station at Beltsville, Maryland, wes 
planned and carried out during Easter week; The Bio Neusleie 
was initiated and written by Maurice Bleifeld, President ^ 
present the membership with news and views about the En 
tion." A drive to enroll members in private and parochial к) 
colleges, and industry was started; resolutions were passe i. 

adoption of a better pay scale for laboratory assistant ET 

extension of laboratory assistants to the junior $ 
proposed to improve science teaching in that sc 
seventh Paul B. Mann Biology Congress, designed to S gp 0 
search and a love for science among biology puP! session 


standing success, with 300-400 pupils attending еас it 


e 

А . e ides at Th 
The Conservation Committee set up trail guide copies М 
burg Memorial Hall at the museum and distr! i cd inte? 
junior and senior high schools. The committee W 
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to plan conservation workshop weekends for teachers. 


The Nature Education Committee planned and hel 
trips for the Association. a ne d three field 


The Publications Committee, the Publicity Committee, a d 
the Week-End Camp Committee were also very active. The Pro- 
gram Committee, the Nominating Committee, and the Annual 
Report Committee were all functional. 


The following year saw this activity continue, as the Associa- 
tion affiliated with the National Science Teachers Association ihe 
National Association of Biology Teachers, and the National Andu 
bon Society. It also affiliated with the New York Society for 
Medical Research, to protect research on living material from 
constant efforts to destroy it. 


In 1956-57 the Association participated in the meetings of 
the national science teaching societies held in conjunction with the 
AAAS meetings in New York City during Christmas week. A full 
program of membership meetings is planned. Thus, we end the 
1956-1957 year, still the largest local science teachers organiza- 
tion, with almost 500 members, hoping that in 1957-1958 condi- 
tions will be such that the full complement of committees and 
activities can be resumed and the Association can once more be 
а fully functioning organization. 


Knowled e А s ; г А 
by putting pend foe things apart: analysis. But wisdom comes 
—JOHN A. MORRISON 
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The Chemistry Teachers Club of New York 


AUGUSTUS KLOCK 
The Fieldston School 


The Chemistry Teachers Club of New York wa 
the year 1902. It is interesting to note that the firs 
schools of New York City got under way just prior 
: ing of this club. At that time the superintendent 
this city, in an attempt to get Grade-A people for the high schools 


S founded ; 
t public high 
to the found. 


scoured the country for outstanding teachers of chemistry and as 
a result acquired such men as Robert W. Fuller, Raymond B. 
Brownlee, William J. Hancock, Joseph S. Mills, and a host of 


others. 


During the same beginning period of the high schools in this 
city a committee of this club consisting of Brownlee, Fuller, Han- 
cock, Sohon, and Whitsit was formed to develop a chemistry 
course for the New York City high schools. Out of the delibera- ` 
tions of this committee there distilled not only a report but a 
well-known chemistry textbook, First Principles of Chemistry, by 


Brownlee and the others mentioned above. 


I came from New England to teach in New York сти 
February, 1910. As а newcomer in the Chemistry Teachers “Ч 


; {Бег of 
at that time, I was impressed by many things: the high € s 


Great 


the club membership; the devotion to high professional stan 
and the spirit of fellowship that pervaded its activities. 
teaching personalities composed its membership. 


One of the very important things in the life of this € 


: : р ith its 
been the cooperation of its college personalities with 


school members, to further the effectiveness of the club. "m 


sag as 
the examples of this cooperation have been, first, n £ 
to the Club for its meetings, and secondly, helping +o ? 
standing speakers for its programs, 
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CHEMISTRY TEACHERS TB 
An opportunity for transforming membership in ds 
fellowship has been provided by our anit et ul Та 
my memory is the two-day excursion to Philadelphia and Wash- 
ington, in 1956. Twenty-two club members and their wives were 
uests, for almost a whole day, of the amazing museum of the 
Franklin Institute in Philadelphia. The following day the excur- 
sion members were guests of the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
and were treated to an hour lecture on the work of the Bureau b 
J. Edgar Hoover. This was followed by a tour of the tremendously 
interesting laboratories of the F.B.I. 


Lack of space prevents mention of any other of the club’s tich 
program of excursions, which number several during each aca- 
demic year and which, in addition to their fellowship value, have 
vastly enriched the chemical knowledge of all of us. 
шыхту ~ 


_ The last of the values of membership in the club to be men- 
tioned here may, without undue extravagance of language, be re- 
ferred to as spiritual. One of the finest of the members of our 
club during its years, was Oscar R. Foster, whose sterling charac- 
ter, wise counsel, and unremitting zeal in behalf of the club will 
never be forgotten. In view of this fact and, after Mr. Foster’s 
death in 1936, a committee on awards was appointed to study the 
exin D not only of Mr. Foster, but also other outstanding teach- 
"E the club whose qualities of personality and devoted service 

€ club and to chemistry teaching justified special recognition. 


ч Tong was born the “Oscar R. Foster Award” of this club, to 

E эш, din teacher "in recognition of his sterling character, his 

faith rn integrity, his devotion to the club, and his long and 

Such К Service as a teacher of chemistry." At this date twenty 
Club members have been thus honored. 


s year this club holds seven meetings, one of which is a 
and oe Joint meeting with the Physics Club of New York, 
all ade other of which is a joint meeting with the federation of 
all m aSsociations in Greater New York. The speakers for 

* meetings are selected with much help and great care to 
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make sure that the topics will not only interest the me 257) 


but also assist in keeping them up-to-date in their teaching p 
i Physics Club 
Moreover, the younger generation of teachers n They 
officers to maintain the traditions of the club are doin 
job not only in preserving the best of the past but ГА: fine 
ing that best even better. When one envisages the жы 14 
ture of the club and its traditions, one inevitably concludes à: 
the Chemistry Teachers Club of New York is, as it has alw E 
been, one of the finest teacher organizations on this green NEU 


Ow electeq 
L. J. TINKEL 


George Washington Vocational High School 


| Why the Physics Club? The February meeting was the 394th 
‘in the Club's history; without extensive research into its archives 
this implies a history of more than forty years of meetings devoted 
ю the promotion and improvement of science teaching, the de- 
velopment of professional attitudes, establishment and mainte- 
nance of mutual acquaintance, and the promotion and welfare of 
the members. 


It is the great destiny of human science, not to ease man's labors or 
prolong his life, noble as those ends may be, nor to serve the ends of 
power, but to enable man to walk upright without fear in a world which 
he at length will understand and which is his home. 


_ Why these meetings? By their deeds ye shall know them. The 
‘pattern of Physics Club meetings falls into two classes. There 
ate three traditional annual meetings: 


PAUL B. SEARS A joint meeting with the Federation of Science Teach- 
Associations under Federation sponsorship, usually ad- 
essed by outstanding science people. 


"Ws dentocsescion meeting at which volunteer club 
ma ` isplay their pet projects, teaching, devices, dem- 
ihi (ГЫ. tricks, new apparatus, gags, and showman- 
ales Is meeting is the high point of the year. А$ pure 
the Siu a it justifies, sustains, rewards, and explains 
Ыл) nce of the Physics Club as much as any single 


- 


There is no lie in nature, no discord in the revelation 
in the laws of the universe. 


s of science, 


— CHARLES КОМ 


ii " ate Teachers’ Club and the Physics Club 

standin. int meeting at the Fieldston School at which out- 

addition nts discuss recent advances in science. In 

an excel] * Opportunity to see the work and facilities of 

Standards of Private school stimulates all of us to raise our 

dents in da What is good enough for us and for our stu- 
e material and moral sense. 
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ably appeal to the new science teachers who are 
as to our students and employers. Such sugge 
cluded tax exemptions for teachers, parking faci 
allocations, modern test-marking machines, exte 
stenographic, and laboratory assistance, 


The other meetings comprise a wide varie 
to industrial plants, laboratories, and colle 
specific topic of interest is explained by pe 
cerned with scientific, engineering and industria]. „7 of 
The pace and complexity of recent advances in scien Ме, | 
York's unique richness in such facilities have produce Ns | 
of meetings easier to catalog than to describe, or я 
scopes, high-fi turntables, transistors, and electron mic Ons, руу | 
our members have studied them, watched them їп acc Ор. 
questions about them; and the students of this city have fi 


advantage of the clarified concept and appreciations that tegi : 
й | 


СУ Of trips | 
85 where E Visiy | 
ople intimate, 28e f 


as necessary to 
Stions have in- 
lities, petty cash 
nsion of clerical, 


toss f Я " е 

, If the variety and range of ingenious incentives in our work 
increase as a result of this article, science teaching and the welfare 
of physics teachers will both benefit. 


Potential for Feedback 


Why join? Апу teacher of science or any person interested i E 
the teaching of science is eligible for membership in the Cl]. 
There is only one class of membership, with all members ат 
the same status. ; 


Thus teachers and supervisors meet on common ground int} 
thoroughly democratic situation. Discussion is uninhibited ш 
general; mutual respect and common purpose make every шеше} 
free to express his ideas and persuade his fellows. The effect d | 
these trips, demonstrations, and discussions is different and in 02 
respects superior to in-service courses in improving teaching, ; 
are keyed to teachers' interests, voluntary, not under official sp} 
sorship, convenient; and they require only limited comm | 
of time; before all meetings there is careful consideration 0 


parking facilities, and teachers’ workload. 


In science the im nz 1 
е portant thing is to modify and chan 's i 
Science advances. 8 ify ge one's ideas as 


—CHARLES BERNARD 


The origin of all sciences is the desire to know causes. 


—WILLIAM HAZLITT 


No amount of ex 


experi perimentation can ever prove me right; a single 


4 ch @ ment at any time may pro 
| i lies us Wi y prove me wrong. 
The opportunity to meet our friends supp г hobbies 


—ALBERT EINSTEIN 
thusiasm, mutual aid, and the chance to follow ov 


jon ^|. 
‘ " ; romot” yi 
Those who are interested in preparation for P ches P 


work together and see some of the outstanding a отв 
city and share their philosophy and insight. The ме! 4 ош SA 
a powerful potential for feedback to the public best jn d 
visors. We are responsible for discovering the ys vil? "B 
Those which have the most powerful appeal to 
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The Physiographers 
Club | 


MARIE A. SOSCIE 


ans Geographer, 


The Physiographers and Geographers Club of Ne 
first known as the Physiographers’ Club and later as 
phers’ Club. The Geographers’ Club was reorganized in 1930 
the Physiographers and Geographers Club to meet the needs a 
interests of the teachers of Physiography and Geography of n 
New York City high schools. ү 


The aims and functions of the Club are— 


W York Was 
the Geogra. 


1) To act as a liaison group between teachers of geogra-- 
phy and physiography* and various educational organi- 
zations, the Board of Education of the City of New York, 
the various colleges of the City of New York, and the 
New York State Board of Regents. 


2) To act as a clearing house for problems arising from 
the teaching of the subject matter. 


3) To help its members keep abreast of the newest 
developments in the subject matter through field trips, 
lectures by authorities, and discussions. 


4) To encourage the growth and development of pupils 
through science projects and similar activities. 


In addition to the above aims and functions, the "ie р 
the Club have included the participation in the develop af 
syllabi in earth science for the State of New York and - uL 
New York; the gathering of statistics concerning the P jn and 
of earth science ín the high schools of the City of New pi "wit 
the promulgation of such data. Extensive communicat ated Ф 
the Board of Education of the City of New York indic e 


„ . Я . " е тепсе. 
need for scheduling periodic examinations in eatth SC 


*Hereinafter referred to as "Earth Science." 
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| py SIOGRAPHERS AND GEOGRAPHERS CLUB 

z a 

orked for the admission of earth science teachers to exam- 

| ations for First Assistants in Science in the New York City high 
schools. In 1954, earth science teachers achieved the same status 

д5 other teachers of science in this respect. 


Club W 


The Physiographers and Geographers Club and its prede- 
! cessors, contributed to the war effort in both World Wars It 
| purchased Liberty Bonds during World War I. In World War II 
| it assisted in the development and teaching of such war courses 
| as meteorology and the reading and interpretation of topographic 
‚ maps and celestial navigation. With the cessation of war activities 
the Club interested itself. in post-war planning with regard i 
! earth science, as did the other branches of science. 


| The roster of eminent speakers and lecturers is too long to 
| be listed here. However, in part, it consists of representatives from 
| Ш our city colleges, many privately endowed colleges in and about 
‚ New York City, and the American Museum of Natural History. 
| which provided speakers and facilities in the field of earth science. 
1 
р I combined efforts of the members of the Club and the 
peakers and lecturers who participated in its activities have done 


much to bring 

about a greater understanding of igni 

of the signifi 

ot earth science 5 „ы 


Men i 
atticles Jo do not pledge themselves to creeds; they are bound by 
Шу with regi, there 15 not a single belief that it is not а bounden 
the moment ; „to hold with a light hand and to part with it, cheerfully, 
» un t 1s really proved to be really contrary to any fact, great or 
Widening "ns purpose is the improvement of Man's estate and the 

„ais knowledge. The moment a conception ceases to be 
бе What 5 1 Purpose, away with it to the four winds; we do not 
| comes of it! 


—T. H. HUXLEY 
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The Association of Laboratory 
Assistants 


FRANK MARINO AND HARRY COLE 


The Association of Laboratory Assistants is 
spects. First, unlike the special-subject science associations 
fields of specialization of its members are highly diversified, › 
ning the broad spectrum of science subjects taugh ; 
Secondly, it is the only one among the associations of science teach 
ers which represents officially the economic interests of its me 
bers. Its professional effectiveness is augmented rather than dimin. 
ished by the later function, it can be shown. 


unique in two 


t in the schook 


However, it is with the former, the professional function of 
our association, that this article will concern itself primarily. 


Among those who are unfamiliar with the teaching of sciet 


the role of the laboratory assistant. It runs somewhat as follows: 


A laboratory assistant wears a white coat, stands a a 
-bench in some hospital laboratory or elsewhere, and te- 
peats day after day the same routine tests and operations, 5 
has completed his high school education and has receive 
on-the-job training to complete his preparation. 


Real Role 


M 
; ‘bution made 
No one can question the important contribution 


such technicians. 


Nonetheless, such a description would be ‘anal | 
laboratory assistants in the high schools. To begin ыг: p 
assistants are, effectively, general managers ofa em 
with equipment valued at many thousands of dollars. 


a 
l dgetary * 
Once the need has been determined and = ^ s visio? 
ance established, the laboratory assistant, under 
60 


the (| the school without pay. These are the boys and girls who make up 


© our laboratory squads. These students serve the school and their 


| Structional duties are 


= 
>. = 


а ыйкы |... 
.. department chairman is responsible for orderin 
3» approving, distributing, maintaining, 
t and supplies, and for keeping an a 


LABOR ATO RY-ASSISTANTS CLUB 


8, receiving, 
and repairing all 
Ccurate inventory, 


che 
equipmen 


Laboratory assistants are personnel managers, too, Usually, 
rsonnel managers hire workers for pay to perform services for 


| Proployers in order that employers might realize a profit. We, on 


фе other hand, "employ" young students to perform services for 


fellow students at the same time that they are gaining worthwhile 


| experiences. 


Students gain not only practical knowledge, but also valuable 


| intangibles such as awareness of the desirability of community 
_ service, proper modes of behavior, acceptance of fellow students, 
| and an opportunity for individual projects. They receive a large 


; amount of individual instruction that often awakens in them latent 
in out high schools, one sometimes finds a misconception as | 


vocational interests. 


Problems arising from the forementioned managerial and in- 

t discussed, and experiences exchanged at 

жа. of Our association. These discussions lead to greater pro- 
sional proficiency on the part of our members. 


Ж. "el then, that laboratory assistants are teachers, 

as А Fr subj ect. matter, skills, and techniques. Moreover, 

students mm.) Consciously and purposefully inculcate in their 
5 many desirable attitudes, both scientific and social. 


pide wit teaching takes many different forms. They instruct and 


0 enter E who undertake various projects, encouraging them 
Scholarly nee ш and fostering in them craftsmanship and 
Clubs ап tudes. In normal times, laboratory assistants sponsor 
En text ag assistance to others who do so, too. They have writ- 
vised itunes Contributed to professional publications, have de- 
ШЧце$, erable new experiments, demonstrations, and tech- 
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Talent At a Price і i THE SCIENCE ROOM AS A STIMULUS TO CAREERS IN 
The Advisory Committee on Science Manpower ба SCIENCE 
mended that the position of laboratory assistant be кө д, 
the junior high schools. Our association supports this fec 
tion. Its implementation will enable us to extend to the end, 
high schools the benefits enjoyed by the high schools, inci 
relief for the overburdened science teacher. 


Among the many methods used to 
in science such as the Science Fair, spe 
curricular activities, very little atten 
use of the science room per se as а means of stimulating students 
to enter careers in science. In this paper I will mention a few 
of the numerous ways a science room can be made attractive to 
students and serve as a stepping stone to careers in science. 


guide students into Careers 
cial science classes, and co- 
5 Чоп has been given to the 
uding 

However, before we can help, we must first exist 
numbers to fill not only the proposed new positions, 
numerous long-term vacancies in the high schools. For industrial f 
competition has wrought havoc among us, too. The turnover 
among laboratory assistants has increased alarmingly. New , 
plications grow scarcer and scarcer. Scientific talent is beg 
priced out of the school market, and, as a consequence, science 
teaching suffers. 


1N Sufficien f 
but also the | 
BULLETIN BOARDS. Among the most important of these meth- 
ods are bulletin board displays because so much of 
comes through seeing, and because children enjoy 
contributions on display. Used as an integral part o 
program, the bulletin board can be an ob 
participation, and evaluation. 


our learning 
seeing their 
f the science 
ject of group planning, 


Hence, if at our meetings we ponder, among other things, the 
problem of salary and professional recognition, we thus serve the 
interests of better science teaching. 


There are many types of exhibits that can be displayed on 
a bulletin board. Pictures and articles on current topics in science, 


with brief summaries by students and with arrangement according 


to the area of science the articles deal with, are almost always 
attention-getting. To further a student's interest in the current 
science article presented on the board, list the names of a few 


books in which he can obtain further information on that particu- 
lar area of science, 


Another item for the bulletin board is a list of television and 
ae Programs dealing with science, such as “Medical Horizons” 
v- „John Hopkins File No. 7.” The listing should be annotated 
vith the themes of future programs. You may also include a list- 
Б ОЁ motion pictures which deal with various aspects of science, 
"ich as "The Silent World" and "Secrets of Life." 
hr Order to interest girls in careers in science, a section of we 
ie A board may be called “Science from a Woman's a р 
toy; This section should be planned by the girls. Some of the 
“The Could be “Positions for Women in Scientific Fields or 

© Contributions of Women to the Field of Science. 


pow 
. А ide and every 
Heredity is an omnibus in which all our pes enda ud 
and then one of them puts his head out and em 


0 
— OLIVER WENDELL H 
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"WU — 5 .— ... HIGH POINTS (May 


: 1957) ENCE ROOM AS CAREER STIMULUS 
A pi x = board iae Places to Р is sure t $e methods of solving a problem. Include in this display 
SETAE SUGENES, JESOEIIABOR, оп Pies to VIS Stich ша аңы, nr. ist of books containing additional i 
terests, methods of travel, and paraphernalia to take S of in. a list 0 g al information on 


ч al 
make the trip more enjoyable is always welcomed b On to 


students who are looking for a weekend activity. Include in 486 
list any special events that will be in town for only a linis 
time. 

Include on the bulletin board a section called “How Would 
You End the Shortage of Scientists?" Place on display reports 
written by the students about their ideas for solving this problem, 


Science contests play an important part in stimulating a sty. 
dent's interest in science. List all local, regional, State, and па. 
tional science contests with details about entering, where to obtain 
applications, and the type of projects to build together, with the 
minimum and maximum dimensions of the projects. 


To stimulate work on projects and reports and possible ideas 
for new units, have a calendar of scientific events for the coming 
weeks or months. 


Creative work may be obtained by having a section of your 
board devoted to “Ideas for the Future.” This may include models 
essays, or stories made up by the students. 


INTEREST CENTERS. Another device for displaying ui 
is the interest center, Items that cannot be displayed on a bu ri 
board can be exhibited on the flat surfaces of tables, ир: E 
tops, window sills, glass display cases and such. These pec 
may occupy limited spaces, and usually allow closer in EL. 
than a bulletin board display. Therefore, lettering on S spl ү; 
be smaller, finer observations may be stimulated, the 

may be less formal, and they often may be more temporary: 


C ЧИК, . hat can 
Following is a description of some of the items t 
used to make up interest centers: 


, ade 
1. "Try This!"—a center containing previously m 


е . H in of 
science projects, suggested ideas for projects, and ti 
tion on how to go about setting up а p heir 092 
of projects to stimulate students to develop 


roject making, such as Encouraging Future Scientists 
and If You Want to Do a Science Project, both pub- 


lished by the National Science Teachers Association. 


. A display of free materials for classroom reference use, 


to suggest student experiments and projects for special 
reports and to create an interest in the commercial 
world. Indicate how and where to obtain the free 
materials, | 


‚ A book corner containing recent books on science and 


related topics such as careers in science. The books are 
displayed in an attractive manner, and 4" x 6" cards 
are made up with a brief description of the contents 
of each book. Recommended are books such as Сол- 
quest of Space by Willy Ley, The Atomic Submarine 


by John Lewellen, and Today's Science and You by 
Lynn Poole. 


. А career center called "Your Opportunities in Science.” 


Career information is displayed, and information on 
Where to obtain free career material is given. Each 
week a poster is made depicting a different scientific 
Career. This poster is placed in the center of the exhibit, 


with books and pamphlets about this particular career 
Placed around it. 


` A hobby corner featuring displays prepared by the 


students. Information on how to go about forming the 
hobby and books to read about the hobby are included. 
here are many books about hobbies, such as My 
Hobby Is Photography by Don Langer and How to 
ake а Home Nature Museum by Vinson Brown. 


“ . . 
A Science Fun at Home” corner showing the materials 


needed and the method for doing an experiment at 

Оше with inexpensive equipment. Recommended are 
the following books: After Dinner Science and Science 
Magic by Kenneth Swezey, and Simple Chemical Ex- 
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IGH POINTS Ы 
periments and Things а Boy Can Do With cy, һ 195 
by Alfred P. Morgan. emistry 


7. A science museum containing material 


MODERNIZING THE BIOLOGY VOCABULARY 


A high school student taking a year of biology is exposed to 


: : $ that hay, a thousand new technical and semi-technical terms, and 
Mri p ln AER or that are difficult ü e s of more or less familiar words, A typical Regents 
rep а uch items сч гаас. in boxes, bottles dre (June, 1953) contains or requires ж age 
гар eque r vod epigr Mis Fames o from db t 130 of these terms. This large vocabulary is a reflection of 
dust, dirct, and breakage. Student "curat abou 


ors” of 
help pack, label, and care for such things. An r) к 


display cabinet, with glass doors that can be locked, са 
be used to keep objects, specimens, or other materials 
whose educational worth, interest value, or attractive. 
ness justify permanent display. This display can be 
taken care of by the student “curators.” 


the fact that biology on the introductory level is a descriptive 
science, as contrasted with physics or chemistry, in which mathe- 
matical relationships play an important role at all levels. 


When we introduce our students to such a tremendous new 
vocabulary, we must do so with extreme care, guiding ourselves 
by certain principles. First, let us make the learning easier and 
more meaningful by revealing to our students the etymological 
foundation of biological terminology. The common element in the 
words gene, eugenics, parthenogenesis, and genetics, for example, 
should make all of these words easier to remember. Skill with 


language is nearly as important to a descriptive science as mathe- 
matical skill is in physics. 


FOR MORE SCIENTISTS. The two types of displays mention] 
in this paper—(1) bulletin boards and (2) interest семе 
may contribute to any of a number of purposes: to stimulate and 
guide research; to stimulate discoveries and new experiences du. 
ing leisure hours; to develop desirable attitudes; to invite creative 
work; to help young people understand that the key to our scent |: 
problems is more'and better basic research; to develop more t |: 
flective and critical habits of thought; to help young people gan (Й 
skill in scientific problem-solving; and to promote the pleasure o 
sharing experiences, discoveries, and appreciations. 


Second, we should be guided by a law of parsimony in vocabu- 
lary. Words are valuable when they are used often or when dis- 
cussion of a process is made more comprehensible by their use. 
À word like byrenoid. is used in only one context in the biology 
class, adds nothing to understanding, and is not likely ever to be 
met again unless the student becomes a professional botanist or 
? contestant in a quiz program, where anything can happen. Do 
We really need euzbenics, or gamete, or spermatopbyte, or thigmo- 
"ріст? Of course, when special interests develop and the course 
of study becomes enriched, the vocabulary must follow suit. But 


let us Prune the syllabus of words that add nothing to under- 
Standing. 


It is hoped that the above purposes will offer as their eat 
a stimulus for more young people to enter the fields of scie 
science teaching. 


anhattal 
SIDNEY SELTZER J.HS. 104, M 
is d let us stop using words to conceal our ignorance. A word 


li ow àn explanation, and to say that an ameba moves toward a 
Sit because it is bbototropic is a semantic trick, not an elucida- 


ma BOE » lee of cause and effect; it is also a misuse of the word (see be- 

Man is born not to solve the problems of the med chin the born, Similarly, when a student asks why a child is weed. 
where the problem begins, and then to restrain himse а Six fingers, we tell him very little when we say E it is 
of the comprehensible. —0° "ary. Since we do not understand the mechanism that deter- 
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Ё ____mien ponvrs қ, 


1957) 


mines the number of fingers that form in a developin Ь 
е 


how can we explain why it does not always work а | 
Rather than hide the limits of our knowledge behing jor atate) 
of Latin or Greek origin, let us use simple language to me: Words 
emphasize these limits, so that the next generatio “ец 


: : n Of scies: 
will know what work there is for them to do. SClentisty 


On the other hand, some important words are not used of 
enough. To the average high school student, a protein ig K E 
of food material. Few realize that proteins are the very stuff 
life; that their hair, their red cells, their enzymes, their skin ES 
tilage, tendons, antibodies, muscles and genes depend for their fa 
tioning on the nature of the special proteins of which the M 
made. How the concept of the unity of life broadens and deepens 
when a single word is used as often as possible in as many cop. 
nections as possible! Enzymes are not merely a digestive material, 
but occupy a central position in maintaining all life processes, and 
should be discussed in connection with respiration, blood clotting, 
gene action, excretion, etc. 


Another vocabulary rule is that the words used in high school 
biology classes should correspond to today’s usage in medicine, 
agriculture, and pure science. There is an unfortunate tendency to 
perpetuate outmoded concepts and terms, rather than si 
them up to date as new discovery occurs. Advances in the phys д 
sciences are almost always at so high a level that they сок 
possibly be included їп a high school course (although ста 
one might ask how many high school science students то 
more than three fundamental particles). But in biology, zh 
by-day discoveries can often be made comprehensible at т 
school level. Your students can understand, for -— о а de 
mendous implications of the recent analysis of сн m зн 
synthesis of oxytocin. We must change our termino ору 
logical science advances. 


bio 


ith 

è в ord resp ә 
This is not always easy, or indeed possible. The T praci 

tion has at least four meanings in current use. In m bys” 


„Ја рие, 
it refers to the passage of air in and out of the E food ^ 
logical research it refers to the oxidative qe e 
terials. It may also mean the intake of oxygen by w 
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f air in and out ofthe | i 

‚ refers to the passage ої air ut ofthe lungs. In physio- 
gical research it refers to the intake of oxygen by whatever means, 
or any exchange of gases. We might Specify which use we have in 
mind by saying oxidation ot breathing in the appropriate places, 


Osmosis has a variety of meanings. Specialists in cellular 
physiology often apply the term only to diffusion of a solvent. 
The word diffusion is adequate for high school use, as it covers all 
of the processes to which various people might apply the word 
osmosis, and at the same time does not contradict the best usage. 


These are merely cases of confusion. But some words are 
consistently used in a definitely incorrect or antiquated sense. 
Tropism today refers only to growth movements in plants, and 
does not include the gross body responses of protozoa (taxes) or 
plant movements due to changes in turgor pressure (nastic move- 
ment). All the terminology in this area has served to conceal both 
knowledge and ignorance; and our students must be made aware 
of both. Let us stop using all those words and start studying the 
processes behind them. 


Amitosis is an unnecessary word, since the process is now 
known to be strictly pathological And what possible meaning 
lies behind the expression "indirect cell division" as a description 
of mitosis evades detection. The important point is the universality 


of mitosis as a mechanism for dividing a cell with equal partition 
of each chromosome. 


Chromatin is unnecessary, since nucleoprotein is much more 
meaningful, and should present no difficulties to students familiar 
With nucleus and protein. 

а omatin granules, linin network and spireme belong to 
50 "quated concepts of mitosis, and should be dropped. Chromo- 
Ше changes adequately explain all observed phenomena. 
for = Sometimes tell our students that heredity is a tendency 
! child ne to resemble their parents, and then try to explain how 
- e : can inherit blue eyes from brown-eyed parents. Heredity is 
Be °псу for an organism to develop in a particular way i" 
tho environment. This concept, it is true, Unis ui 
tough overhaul of our teaching of genetics, It is long overdue. 
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Gene, trait, factor, and characteristic are frequently 195) 

most interchangeably. A trait or characteristic is an Used ар 
15 an overt oh DIRECTIONS FOR PREPARING 
able feature of an organism. A gene or factor is a structure Sety. күрек aute A 
ably a molecule of nucleoprotein, located on a chromosom, Ptob. SILVER- -MAGNESIUM CELL 
has some kind of effect on the metabolism of . © that 
it is found. This in turn will affect the те ы = 2 Which An emergency light similar to the one used by airplane pilots 
ism. We all know this, but it is sometimes so easy to = Organ. | forced down at sea may be made by the following procedure. 
a 3 


gene" instead of "a gene which stimulates the production Of a геј 
г 


н he materials needed аге a 1.2 volt flashligh э 
pigment in the petals of a four o'clock when the pH is right” The ight bulb, a 34 by 


|” strip of silver, a 1.5” piece of copper wire, solder, absorbent 


| (окоп, 3” of magnesium ribbon, silver nitrate solution, and 
We define a mutation as a sudden change in a gene that results 


in the appearance of a new trait, and then cite DeVries’ work on th 
evening primrose as an example. But this work had nothing to io 
with the given definition, or with the modern concept of mutation, 
which was developed by Morgan as a result of work with Droso- 
phila. DeVries’ conception was entirely different, and he supplied 
us only with the word. 


For which we thank him. It is a good word, necessary for dis- 


cussing genetic changes, effects of radiation, evolution, abnormali- 


ties, and agricultural improvement. It appears in the newspapers 
once in a while, and every literate adult should know it. Well 
keep it. 


ROBERT L. LEHMAN Metropolitan Vocational High School 


ing 2 
Where you find imagination tracing the outlines and reason filling 
the details, there you have a man. 


—HENRY 5. HASKI 
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sodium chloride solution. 


Procedure 


1. Solder the strip of silver to the brass base of the bulb 
parallel to the threads on the base. 


2. Solder the end of the copper to the center contact at 
the base of the bulb. It should not touch the silver strip. 


3. Clean the silver strip and copper wire with steel wool 
to remove all traces of flux and oxidation. 


4. Prepare absorbent cotton impregnated with silver 
chloride by first dipping a wad of cotton into a dilute 
solution of silver nitrate. Transfer the wet cotton to a 
solution of sodium chloride. The AgCl precipitates with- 
E the absorbent cotton. Squeeze out excess fluid and 
nse by absorbing small amounts of water. Press out 
excess liquid, 


hin the AgCl impregnated cotton around the silver 


6. Cover th . " А 
absorbent Р layer with an outer wrapping of plain 


7. 

of е, found this last layer of cotton wrap several turns 

to 7 Magnesium ribbon. Attach one end of Mg ribbon 
* bottom wire lead. 


Lr 
ONARD MERMELSTEIN 
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HANDS AS AGENTS OF TRANSFER OF pac. 


A nutrient broth culture of a non-pathogenic — [ 
as Serratia marcescens is incubated for 24 hours and po мог Such | 
: "We "m 

sterile Petri dish. 

Four sterile nutrient agar plates are 
consecutively 1, 2, 3, and 4. 

The tips of the fingers of an unwashed hand are di 
the broth culture. The excess liquid is shaken off, ап d the an 
tips are gently touched to the agar in plate No, 1. Ber 

The same procedure of dipping the fingers is repeated, 
the dipping, the hand is washed with soap and rinsed with cn 
When the excess water has been shaken off, the finger tins an E 
gently touched to the agar in plate No. 2. 

The procedure of dipping the fingers in the broth is again 
repeated. This time the whole hand is vigorously scrubbed wit | 
soap and a handbrush. After rinsing off the soap and removing 
the excess water, the finger tips are gently touched to the арий 
plate No. 3. | | : 

Finally, the fingers are again dipped into the broth cultur. 
The hand is scrubbed with soap and rinsed in water after which | 
it is dipped into a 1% mercuric chloride solution. T cR | 
liquid is shaken off, and the finger tips are gently touched to | 
agar in plate No. 4. | 

е The = dishes are incubated at 98.6°F. for 24 hours and | 
examined. M 

Plate No. 1 shows the heaviest growth with progra g | 

nution of growth in plates Nos. 2 and 3. No grow 7 
late No. 4. a vil 
P This demonstration can be used to show hei pe шій 
washing and scrubbing the hands, bacteria are s Eh 
the finger tips. Mercuric chloride, a powerful get 
‚ all the bacteria. : 

By analogy, the competent teacher can 2 
ance of rove dh the hands before eating. p. А py 90 
indicate the need for thorough scrubbing o 
prior to the operation. 


ROBERT WEINBERGER 
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Prepared and hune i 


bring out 22 "Т 


S AES 


g 
Bronx High schoo! н 


A CHEMISTRY TEXT OF YESTERYEAR 


In 1842, a high school chemistry book was published — 
the title Metrical Stories in Chimistry and Natural Philosophy, 
It contained 144 pages of doggerel which the pupils memorized, 
The book introduced the study of chemistry with the following 
verse. 


The glorious truths of Chimistry, 
If they are read aright, 

Will ever wake in you and me 
Sweet sources of delight. 

It tells of what the rocks are made, 
The earth, the sea, the air; 

The jewels in the earth's surface laid, 
And all the treasures there; — 

How floods are formed, and clouds collect, 
And winds and tempests blow, 
And how the tints are formed that deck 
The earth's gay surface soj— 

How in the air the meteors start, 
And muttering thunders roll, 

And how the forked lightnings dart, 
And flash from pole to pole. 

And O! how many a lovely sight 
The eye is made to see, 

That reads the merry tales aright, 
Of charming Chimistry. 


"s © Properties of nitric acid were described in the following 


The nitric acid 

You'd think was placid, 

With neither color nor smell; 
But put in a rose, 

Or whatever grows, 

Twill burn up and wither it well. 


А drop on the skin 
Will prick like a pin, , 
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meme! {May 
Or burn like a coal from the fite, . ' 1957) 
For the Oxygen pops 
From the acid in drops, 
Consuming the skin in its ire. 


The text book writer of this period had to be 
well as a chemist. Today we might consider this 
a correlation of chemistry and poetry. 


minor Poet a 


kind of teaching 


LEONARD J. FLIEDNER - Stuyvesant High Schoo] 


THE SCHOOL SCIENCE FAIR 


The first School Science Fair was held in October, 1928. The 
nineteenth Fair took place in April, 1957. Thirty years of plan- 
ning, thinking, and testing in this area of science education have 
evolved a format that is today being followed by thousands of 
communities throughout the nation. The Science Fair is an im- 
portant and unique contribution of New York City's science 
teachers. 


PURPOSE OF THE FAIR. From its inception, the enterprise was 
dedicated to the idea that many children crave and need oppor 
tunity for developing their science interests through experiment: 
tion and “research.” The science taught in the classroom is only a 
beginning. For many, class work is a stimulus to further thinking, 
more study and new problems to solve. Thus, the Fait pend 
brings the science curriculum and the extra-curriculum into T 
otic relationship. Throughout the year, the science medie E Д 
to possible "projects" for his pupils; the pupils, mindfu k peti 
coming Fair, are motivated to build, to try out, to study, d ander- 
ment, and to present the end product for others to see aw pres: 
stand. Of course, the tangible prize is an incentive; 50 a and te 
tige that comes with winning, both for the individua ‚ most o 
school. There are some who decty this kind of motivation, 
us accept it as realistic and true to life and adult E d th the 
Another purpose of the Fair is to relate the schoo ces of 0 
scientific institutions in the community. Notable ee = Least 
can be found in the parts played by the School Na homp” 
the American Museum of Natural History, the Boyce 
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пеше, and, of course, the American Institute of the City of 
c York. Over the years, the American Institute has devoted 
pu than $200,000 of its resources to administering this activity, 


ROLE OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE, The American Insti- 
ше is a voluntary organization of laymen and Scientists that dates 
back to the days of Horace Greeley. Founded in 1828, this organ- 
ization has for more than a century served progress in science and 
in science education. It assisted agriculture when little was known 
about scientific farming; it held annual fairs which were forerun- 
ners of the expositions now held by almost every branch of art 
and industry; it brought to the attention of the public innumerable 
inventions, including the Morse telegraph, the McCormick reaper, 
the Singer sewing machine, the Hoe printing press, the Bell Tele- 
phone, and the Remington typewriter. The Institute was among 
the first to urge the making of geological surveys, the building of 
canals, the weaving of silk, and the study of the causes of panics. 
Men of the type of Horace Greeley, Daniel Webster, Henry Clay, 
A. T. Steward, S. F. B. Morse, and Ezra Cornell were among its 
active members and executive officers. Now, as ever, it offers a 
place where scientist and layman can meet to discuss the problems 
which affect them both. The Institute not only originated and spon- 
sored the School Science Fair, but it has nurtured and developed 


It to its present position of pre-eminence in the minds of educators 
everywhere, 


EVOLVING CRITERIA. In the first School Science Fair, these 
uere the criteria for judging the student's work: general educa- 
008] value, clearness of Objective, accuracy of information given, 
pl, tiveness and neatness, originality, and effectiveness of dis- 
ms In the main, the stress was placed upon the Exhibit. It was 
2 expected that the child would be present to demonstrate, to 
na “ш, and to answer questions. This raised difficulties in evalua- 
ч at does the child really mean? Is it actually his own work? 
is ans did the teacher contribute? The parent? How pond 
» achievement in the light of age, grade, and opportunity: 
Deed e thinking and problem-solving over-shadowed by the 
in sci Ог dramatic display? Did poor display hide genuine work 
Зауе “ace оп the part of the child? These and other questions 
Sclence teachers some concern. Thousands of them were in- 
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volved in conferences over the years. Gradually, 
criteria were developed. 


Other ang bette, 


In the recent nineteenth School Science Fair, these 
criteria: scientific approach, uniqueness of concept i1 
terials, thoroughness, technical skill, dramatic value ма of ha. 
plication and timeliness. Most important of all, the гени. im. 
play aspect is not a requirement. The child is not Expected m dis. 
pete with the commercial window-display exhibit, He is iion EN 
his project, to explain what he did to an audience of his -— With 
to answer their questions. The judges are also there to ask » and 
tions. In the course of three hours, hundreds of Children апд kc 
will have listened to the presentation. The entire procedure К 
sembles a congress of adult scientists, in which "research papers’ 
are read to a critical, questioning audience. In such an atmosphere 
evaluation of student achievement is easier, truer, and more eue 
fying to all concerned. 


It is significant to note that in the thousands of Science Fairs 
now Operating throughout the country, the same evolution of cri 
teria and format is beginning to emerge. The exhibit-type of Fair is 
changing rapidly to the congress-type. The findings of New York's 
science teachers are being confirmed. This was notably so in a 
three-day conference on Science Fairs held last fall in Washington 
under the auspices of the Oak Ridge Museum of Atomic Energy; 
and again, at a conference on Science Fairs held last February in 
Chicago, under the auspices of the A.A.A.S. 


e 


SOME BY-PRODUCTS. In the early 1930's the School Scient 
Fairs led to the organization by the American Institute О E: 
Junior Science Clubs of New York City. Through school A 
berships, zone meetings, a monthly magazine and special Pme 
tions, the science club movement developed quickly. A fu cient 
office staff of five workers was needed to keep up with the $ E 
interest and activity in the science classrooms of the city Cut pori 
The expense, for a while, was met by the Westinghouse, xL 
tion. When this support was removed, the Institute felt ! “hing 
turn over the entire organization to Science Service 1n Margit 
ton. Some of the Institute staff (Joseph Kraus and : 
Patterson) joined with Watson Davis in Washington 
ize the Science Club of America, In recent years, this 
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f science clubs has grown to include more than ten thousand 
science clubs all over the country. Its magazines, special publica- 
tions, and stimulating encouragement to young scientists are as- 
suming the proportions of a science youth movement. New York 
City can well be proud of the part it played in the early origins of 
this work. Similarly, the help which Science Service offers in organ- 
izing Science Fairs, and the annual National Science Fair itself, 
can to some extent be traced back to the pioneer effort of New 
York City’s teachers of science. 


Another by-product of the School Science Fair and Science 
Club efforts is the emergence of the Westinghouse Science Talent 
Search. It is a matter of record that the idea was conceived by G. 
Edward Pendray, Robert Potter, and Watson Davis, when these 
gentlemen were active as officers of the American Institute. Re- 
gardless of critical comment sometimes heard concerning the 
Science Talent Search operation, it cannot be denied that the 
Search has focused national attention upon the need for science 
talent. In doing so, the cause of science education is being well 
served, especially in these critical days of science manpower short- 
age. If improvements in the Search are needed, it is the profes- 


sional obligation of science teachers to develop and to offer con- 
structive suggestions. 


SOME OUTCOMES. It has been the good fortune of the writer 
‘a’ associated with New York’s School Science Fair from the 

ginning, thirty years ago. As a classroom teacher of science, he 
"репепсей the Fair's impact on his daily tasks; he sensed his own 
ia] growth and that of his colleagues. As a supervisor, the 
: dei in the Fair a powerful instrument for the improvement 
exon eee In. perspective, he can point to at least fifty suc- 
tivation thr ы Science who received their first stimulus and mo- 
the prese Tough participation in a School Science Fair. Reviewing 
Scientists a concern over the dwindling supply of high quality 
troubled ee wit importance for protecting our way of life in a 
exist for World, the writer must conclude that few better means 


cience Bas iig the supply than all-out support for School 


tion 0 


Моц MEISTER Bronx High School of Science 
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Education in the News 


Let Naturé be your teacher. 
— Wordsworth 


There are many infallible signs of Spring—the Comin 
robin, the shrill exuberance of the peeper, the Ecstatic note х 
song sparrow, and the pussy willows going to seed before t 
is time to cut them. But my sign is none of these; I rely on Th 
New York Times which publishes in its Magazine section 
year a harbinger so gay and entrancing that it marks for me the 
end of winter and the beginning of the most glorious time 
of the year. 


There is something sad yet wonderful in the coming and |. 
going of the seasons. Nature's unfolding is ceaseless, but except 
for a brief flurry in the spring, school curricula seem no longer 
interested in making the woodland and the mountain path pan 
of a child’s heritage. Some of the excitement of suburbia is visible 
in school gardens at this time of the year, and the green thumbers 
are at work in the classrooms. But little hearts are not made to 
thrill to a “shifting sand dune by an ocean beach,” to a “record 
of a squirrel’s foraging trip,” to “the trail of a grouse, ending Ш 
flight," to а "nest of a cut-lips minnow, close to the bank. 


Science today is too often being pursued, even in the ds 
tary schools, with unhumorous relentlessness. It may be said 19 
the physical sciences are vehicles for an appreciation x her 
beauties of an ordered world. Indeed, it has been said and beau 
it. But I wonder if this imaginative conception of abstract nd 
acts as an integrative force in the lives of primary and үк trips 
school pupils. As for the natural sciences, where freq" n and 
are made through the alimentary canal, with and without E poled 
camera, the open door to the open road seems closed ай 


‚ыра 005° 
I think we may agree, in general, that the рис This i 
life are forged in our primary and secondary 5 It is in^ 


t 
especially true for those who do not go on to college- 
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lower schools, therefore, that appreciational, as well as vocational 
ols must be forged. These include the nonprofit lanes of poetry, 
pem literature, art, music, and the study of nature— forests and 
streams, flowers and trees, and birds that feed in your garden. 

heard the song of the black-throated green warbler? 


Have you ever 
It compares most favorably with rock-and-roll. 


Let Mr. Edwin Way Teale, author of an article in the March 
17, 1957, issue of The New York Times Magazine, entitled “The 
Voice of the Turtle Is Heard in the City,” tell you more about the 
coming of spring. Perhaps his books, North With the Spring and 
Autumn Across America, should be added to other basic texts in 
teacher-training colleges. 


\... Out of the peninsula of Florida, over the coastal plains 

of Georgia and the Carolinas, among the valleys of the 
Great Smokies, across the Piedmont and the pine barrens, 
in ia after wave of returning life, tbe Spring moves 
north. ... 


The grand marshal of all the vast parade of spring’s 
returning life is the thermometer. When the average 
daily temperature rises to 35 degrees Fahrenheit, the robins 
arrive, Redbreasts that are seen earlier usually are individ- 
vals that have overwintered, often in cedar swamps, sub- 
sisting on bayberries, the red seeds of the sumac and the 
bowder-blue berries of the cedars, Thus, not infrequently, 
bos the first robin of the year” is sighted it is one of 

ese individuals, a bird that has been bere all the time... 


Р As the sun climbs higher over the city, the return of 
Plant and flower is а study of beauty in slow motion: the 
ae unrolling of the fiddlehead ferns, the steady 
alge oft of the green bracts of the dogwood to form, 
the kh e parkways, snow-white clouds with a waxy sheen, 
the rn, Of March pussy willows altering to the gold of 

bollen-covered flowers of April.... 
? avian travelers, New York . . . is a Crossroads 
*Srants. Situated as it is on tbe coast, at the mouth 
"450n. River, where the New England shore turns 
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Р) 3) 
to the east, it is the place where birds pouring ub th 
e 


Atlantic flyway divide into separate streams, , . . Ве, 
of its location, New York each spring sees birds of а 
in greater numbers and. greater variety than are founda 
most other parts of the country... . mu 


Running tbrougb all tbe diverse activities of Sprin 
the most eventful season of the year, there is the logic of 
relationship. The ground thaws, earthworms tunnel 25! 
ward to the surface and worm-hunting robins come bom? 
In the course of time, near tbe mud nests of the robins, the 
blue of discarded eggshells is followed by the speckled 
baby birds, wearing an aura of white fuzz about their heads 
and following their parents to beg, with mouths agape and 
wings fluttering, for food... . 


Then, in the latter days of spring, through the soft, 
warm air of the June dusk, the first firefly trains its small, 
greenish glow among the darkened vegetation of the park. 
Dandelions now are turning from disks of gold to balls of 
silver-white, setting their parachuted seeds adrift all across 
the city.... 


This is Mr. Teale at his best. Here is every child’s birthright. 


This is not botany, zoology, or entymology; this is beauty. 
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And Ride Singing Forth! 


FRANKLIN J. KELLER 
Metropolitan Vocational High School 


If thou hast a woe tell it not to the 
weakling, tell it to thy saddle bow, 
and ride singing forth. 


—Proverbs of Alfred. 


When you have spent all your professional years trying to 
help other people to learn about life, you wonder how much you 
yourself have learned. More especially you wonder how anybody 
ever learns anything. You are convinced that teaching is never 
solely a positive act of pouring in knowledge, establishing prin- 
ciple, training in skill. It involves also the creation of a climate 
of warmth, friendliness, expectancy and appreciation that induces 
birth of ideas, flowering of emotion, creation of art and artifacts. 
It is the sunlight and the atmosphere that stimulate mental and 
itself. As an oldster, you know that you can only help youngsters 
to learn. Just how do you help them? Suppose you have taught in 
elementary and high school for a dozen years, have been principal 
of an elementary, a continuation, and a high school for thirty- 
seven years (interspersing a year and a half with reporting on 

е New York Times—a supreme learning experience in itself) 


Per haye you learned about learning, and what have you done 
ut it? 


id There are enough great educators in this country to set up an 
cal high school in every town from Calais to Snohomish, from 
"wid Vest to San Diego—were it not for a few little obstacles, 
Vice" aS parents, teachers, Boards of Education, hide-bound ser- 
how BfOUps, colleges, traditions—status, economics, and—you 
Cee at else. Not that we have, during the last century, dis- 
and H anything new in education. Heaven knows, Pestalozzi 
Villi erbart lived a long time ago. We have been reassured by 
"am James, and Whitehead and Dewey and Maritain. We 
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SIGH POINTS (June, 1 
have uncovered some old ideas, have adopted апд applied 
when we have been given a chance. And they haye ещ 

. Now, in this little piece of reminiscence, fito a 
and personal gratification, I should like to talk about the iat 
school (another oldish idea, from Plato to Spencer to Bogoslo eal 
to that man somewhere in Connecticut who combines mi 
aforesaid obstacles). I am not going to talk about adequate 4 e 
luxurious school buildings. We already have a lot of then 
superb buildings that can be duplicated anywhere if the people 
want them. I am not going to talk of the need for well-trained 
teachers. Except in one or two respects (to which I shall refer 
later), we know how to teach teachers to teach. We can assume 
a good "standard" high school curriculum, a good “standard” 
guidance program, and competent administrators, producing all. 
in-all a smooth-running organization, of which almost any Ameri- 
can community would be proud. 


AND 
The Hi 


Daniel Prescott, Director of the Institute of Child Study at 
m University of Maryland, tells a story of the early attempts of 
the University of Chicago education faculty to help the teachers 
in Southern communities with personnel problems. At the end 
of a pre-school workshop, one of the five women said, "Dr. Pres- 
cott, we just love to have you-all come down to talk to us. We 
like and appreciate you so much. The only trouble is that when 
you-all have gone back to Chicago, we don't know what to do." 
This bowled the professors over. In Chicago they indulged in the 
reexamined life and decided that the teachers did not know what 
to do because they did not have enough information about their 
pupils. So they formulated a whole series of questions about their 
youngsters, sent them south with a request that the teachers get 
the answers. This went on for most of the school year. When the 
professors arrived for the next fall workshop, the teachers already 
knew what to do because they were brimming over with pertinent 
information. 


957) 
gh School Must Know ALL About Its Boys And Girls 


My contention is that all this is not good enough for our 
youngsters, not good enough by any manner of thinking or ex 
perience. What I should like to add to the foregoing "Utopia 
are what the scientists would call trace elements, or catalysts, or 
boosters or transistors; what the philosophers call "big" ideas and 
"cosmic emotions"; some thoughts and things that would S 
form an excellent school into a super-superb social force 4? 
influence. These elixirs will cost the public practically пош 
money, but they will be exceedingly expensive in human © 
even in social pain. The rewards will be incalculable. 


"But," you say, "every school now has information about its 
pupils." Some, yes, but how much in quantity, how varied in char- 
acter, and how accurate in quality? Pick up a so-called cumulative 
record card, and what do you find beyond subject ratings, number 
ог letter ratings of behavior? How extensive and cumulative are 
the teachers’ characterizations, the parents’ comments, the physi- 
inti diagnoses and recommendations, the counselors’ (if any) 
fae S чь advice, the principal's suggestions, the results of con- 

community organizations (social, health, religious), 


Here ate nine ideas. Your first reaction may be: “These iT sd on? Are these truly life histories? Are they used at every 
are as old as the hills,” and you will probably be right. Ms Sino for guidance of the child to his next step in his 
on. In how many schools in the United States are е + dre " Á: 
realized, practiced, made to function fully? Or even. ^ 1029 Е * attainment of truly useful recorded information сап never 
of them? In your school? What justifies my et гай i ии to routine accomplishment. The price ће principal pays 
about them at all is the fact that over my entite ni а ecis репе use of the cumulative record card in his every 
period I have run the gamut of emotions that accomp Ё work n plete] П regarding individual pupils, and his insistence upon com- 
tion and failure, exultation and success, in making Print cow iting Т entries by those who acquire the information. This 
my own school, along with the satisfactions of prote ope? only th 81үеѕ rise to headaches and other pains because it is 


a . $ Е 
panionship with teachers and assistants who have t gallant minority of great teachers who, out of their own 


tive, enthusiastic, and inspiring. 
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experience, realize that unrecorded knowledge is los, 
and that lost knowledge could mean a lost boy or Ж]. OWledge 


“Me, 1959) E SINGING FORTH! 


AND RID. 
"m his battles, and only incidentally marks his attendance. The 
огу group is heterogeneous as to intelligence, grade, age, 
"chievements. Some pupils have just been admitted. Others will 
graduate next June. Its components are as unlike as the members 
of a family, and as unified. The older members are big brothers 
and sisters. The young ones are taken in with solicitude and kind. 
ness. The group aims to be the "best section in the school.” The 
advisor backs his charges against all Comers, and assures their 
effectiveness by helping each individual to surpass himself. 


Over a long period of time I have been asking Prosna.. 
graduates, at the beginning of their last year, to write her Cie 
biographies as personal letters to me—especially with ae auto. 
to their interests, desires, hopes, fears and delights, Unie 
guidance of their English teachers these have become MS the 
fine literary productions as well as extremely informative a 
logical and educational studies. Not only have they been ea d 
able for individual guidance but have contributed mightily Ri d 
improvement of the school. With the understanding that pupils 
are the school’s severest and friendliest critics, they become 5 x 
ingly solicitous that their school shall be the best in the world 


What more could a principal want? 


The advisor's duties are heavy and responsible. Of course, he 
marks attendance in the roll book. The cumulative records of his 
students are all in his possession and he keeps them up to date. 
He receives reports on studies and deportment from all the other 
teachers. He counsels with individuals during at least one assigned 
period a week. He conducts the homeroom activities. He Sees 
that all the services of the school—curricular, extracurricular, 
and personal—play upon each individual in his section. He is a 
very busy, but usually happy counselor and friend. Incidentally, 
- е зка аѕ а counselor is not conditioned by the subject 

es during the remainder of the day. He may be a teacher 
of English or mathematics or music or automobile mechanics, or 
she may be a teacher of art or homemaking, but in relation to 


the i isor is primari i 
“aati of a home section, the advisor is primarily a friendly 
and concerned man or woman. 


The Continuous Homeroom Advisor—A Close 
Adult Friend for Every Pupil 


Perhaps the most important factor in making this information 
fully effective is the "continuous advisor." Before we define thi 
key person, let us emphasize our assumption regarding “a good 
standard guidance program." I ought to know what guidance s 
Beginning way back in the middle 'twenties I taught guidance st 
the Harvard Summer School under John M. Brewer, with Rica | 
D. Allen as a colleague, two of the great men in the move 
(This is far from being a boast; it is a humble acknowledgm т 
of а tremendous privilege.) From them І got my bega 
knowledge. This was amplified by a visit to Arsenal E 22: 
School in Indianapolis, where Milo Stuart and DeWitt 
were setting up a pioneer guidance program. It was there 
saw the continuous advisor at work. Yet, after all these ply mot 
years, I know of only ten high schools (there are pro»? Y iron 


$ 
and if so, I shall rejoice in hearing about them, even if in 


Mend ри n the homeroom period lies in the spirit and 
ment, groun a e Homeroom lessons are in personal adjust- 
de nd З а ered. They may take any form that the group 
good lessons E € extent that they are student-managed they are 
report on төс пе petiod a week is devoted. to discussions of a 
Bite to the S ent activities by the section president, who is a dele- 

6 € Student Council. The section, as an "election district" 


Or CO » 

u . E : : 

hà ay, contributes to the spirit and unity of the entire school. 
er InSpir. 


Ч А isor bas!s- ed leadership the home room becomes really a home 

rotest) that are organized on the continuous adviso ; ere t Pags 

P ) 8 : f peyi” nd sa the Problems of adolescence are threshed out with candor 
The entering student meets his advisor in а 0 fou! tisfaction, 


t schoo!. pis 
listens © 7 
gres 


homeroom period every morning of his stay 
years the advisor is his parent-teacher-friend w! = 
woes, rejoices їп his good fortune, punishes his 


8 


АП i 1 Ы LJ . . 
10 way ө this emphasis on the advisor or sponsor diminishes in 


* Importance of all other phases of guidance. In fact, 
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the advisory and homeroom system makes really useful 7) 
fective the work of the specially trained counselors“ ef. 
placement, tryout, follow-up, research. Failure to use tis testing, 
system is failure to make the other phases of the guida Visory 
gram really effective. Above all, any kind of secon dare pto. 
that purports to provide for the education of all Americ. ТЫШ 
in its community cannot actually do so without intimate pou 
edge of who these youth are. Bow]. 


RIDE SINGING FORTHI— ~ —  —Ž _—~— 


doesn’t like to live for nearly half his waking hours 
a place called school. A favorite excuse for leaving school 
petimes is that I don't like school," meaning “I don't want to 
jive in it,” which in turn means that a school should be made a 
Jeasant place in which to live. Many pupils do like to live there 
but not enough indicate it is a benign habitat, even for those йиз 
| уке to work from books. For Johnny the reasons аге simple: He 
| feels lost. He has no friends. | 


AND 
because he 


The pessimism expressed in the first paragraph of this se cti 
is lightened by recent happenings in nearby towns. Last $ и 
Howard Funk, Principal of Bronxville High School, said: The 
ideal high school should have for each group of students Es 
responsible teacher who can assess their immediate problems and 
needs. The class would spend occasionally an entire day with 
him, and ‘let the bells ring for the rest of the high school,” 


The remedies: 

(1) Give him a continuous adult friend. 

(2) Give him a lively, “homey” homeroom. 
(3) Provide an effective student organization. 


(4) Provide “homey” rooms throughout the school. I 
think of a wonderful biology room in Bay City 
Michigan and of the Honor Pupils room in Evanston, 
Illinois—a living room as fine as the finest hotel 
parlor. 


М.У 


Still nearer to our heart's desire is the Tarrytown plan, of 
which Superintendent Matthew Gaffney says: “Tarrytown High 
students are separated into groups of 25, each group to represent 
as nearly as possible a cross section of the community at the same 
ability and achievement level. A ‘mentor’ or teacher counselor, 
will stay with the group for four years, and will meet with ths 
super-register teacher for one period every day. The period may 
be given over to individual conferences, to study, or to amy other 
project the teacher feels is necessary.” 


Hawthorne once said: “Every individual has a place to full я 
the world, and is important in some respect, whether he Hs 
to be so or not.” The entire guidance program is planned to P 
him find out just where that place is. 


(5) Eliminate cliques and frats among both pupils and 
teachers, 

(6) Communicate with the community—parents associa- 
tions, advisory commissions, employers’ associations, 
labor unions. 


(7) Install “human”-friendly-teachers and administrators. 
(8) Provide the psychiatrists’ three “A’s”. These alone 
would be enough to redeem any school: 
Interest commanding “Attention” 
Reception denoting “Acceptance” 
Projects providing “Accomplishment.” 
ы benign habitat is a multi-structured edifice. But the pupil 
when he is in it. He can tell you why. 


Every School A Benign Habitat For Good Living 
t 

The traditional scholastic picture is that of Shakespeat* 
"whining school boy, with his 

satchel f 
And shining morning face, creeping 

like a snail 
Unwilling to school” 


үү 
e Learn What We Do—We Know What We Learn 
And Then Think About It 
thi ; 
hink I mus have subconsciously dropped this neat little 
I 
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topic plump into the middle of my article so that " ү 1957) 
all the other eight would compress it into reasonab] Weight d 
maybe because it is the core, the raison d'etre, the €. size, гу 
educational universe about which everything else revo dd : 
tainly is the thread that runs so true through eye суњ TN 


wtitten (more about this presently). It is unescapably the ave 


x 
1} 
E 
bone 7 
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ion have nothing to do with it, A merely well-informed man is 
she most useless bore on God's earth. What we Should aim at 

oducing і? men who possess both culture and expert knowledge 
in some special direction, Their expert knowledge will give them 
round to start from, and their culture will lead them as deep as 


of contention that has been chewed over the centuries, p, | philosophy and as high as art.” 
for a few little human weaknesses—like love of status А E 4 —-— | 
for power, pride in tradition, —it should never have bé E : kf Reavis an itehead are saying that the standard American 


or a contention. To maintain brevity I must resor academic curriculum is not good enough. 


tt { 
quotation, and a few convictions. © a fable, f | 
I believe that learning is doing, that education is experience, 
and that most of the high schools of the country have made only 
the faintest beginning in exploiting these fundamental principles. 
Doing is not mere bodily movement, or reciting of words, or read- 


ing of books. It is the shaping of material for use and for beauty; 


Remember Reavis’ "Animal School?" 


Once upon a time tbe animals decided they must do Some. 
thing heroic to meet the problems of a ‘new world’ So they or. | 
ganized a school. They adopted an activity curriculum consistim | ; А 
of running, climbing, swimming, and. flying. To make it ea d the stretching of muscles for purposeful dance and music and 


ит i i awr |1 acting; the cutting of flesh to save lives: i 
to administer the curriculum, all the animals took all the subjem | w arouse lames emotions. Nothing E us 
Qu i ОМ i 


affects people for good, makes them act warmheartedly, makes 


“The duck was excellent in swimming, in fact, better than bis 
| them better people 


instructor; but be made only passing grades in flying and was very 
poor in running. Since be was slow in running, he bad to sta 
after school and also drop swimming in order to practice running 
This was kept up until his web feet were badly worn and he was 
only average in swimming. But average was acceptable in school, | 
so nobody worried about that except the duck. 


| io that every young person is an individual. Each pupil 

Wr ~ what he is helped to do, will listen to what. he is told, 

mi what he wants to learn, in accordance with his own 
85, perceptions, and judgment. 


; don | d 
“The rabbit started at the top of the class in running, bi 
1n, 


a nervous breakdown because of so much makeup work " 
ming. The squirrel was excellent in climbing until he € Ü 

frustration in flying class where his teacher made him ae 

the ground up instead of from the tree-top down. He e jp 
veloped ‘charley-horse’ from over-exertion and then gor y 
. climbing and D in running. The eagle was a problem е yr 
was disciplined severely. In the climbing class he ба ЙРТ й 
others to the top of the tree, but insisted on using his 0 


I bel i C AN 
are m lieve there 1s no such thing as intelligence, but that there 
any intelligences, 


T 1 # D 
eee dard American academic high school curriculum is a 


Meet the « air. It is “logical.” It adds up the “subjects” until they 
. Should be 1 duitements.” It fits the pieces into a picture of “what 
tis exper OWA." The functional curriculum is the way of life. 
ino ie Petiential in content and psychological in method. Learn- 


I$ nat 4r À 
that i» be l and vivid, It runs the danger of leaving out elements 


get there,” 7 T encountered in some other situation, but it possesses 
bt й ! Ver-a meri е E Я 
And then, Whitehead: “Culture is activity of Wt ad E ber of guaranteeing learning. What is learned, is 

2 е АМ . 


; еа rý 
receptiveness to beauty and humane feelings. Sera? 
12 
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“Education is fostering of growth, but apart from physical 
maturation, 8T owtb is only made apparent in expression—it is 
reaching children and adults how to make sounds, images, move- 
ments, tools and utensils. A man who can make things well is a 
well-educated man. If he can make good sounds, he is a good 
speaker, a good musician, a good poet; if he can make good im- 
ages, be is a good painter or sculptor; if good movements, a good 
dancer or laborer; if good tools or utensils, a good craftsman, 
All faculties of thought, logic, memory, sensibility and intellect, are 
involved in such processes, and no aspect of education is excluded 
in such processes, and no aspect of education is excluded in such 
processes. And they are all processes that involve art, for art is 
nothing but the making of good sounds, images, etc. The aim of 
education is therefore the making of artists—of people efficient 
in the various modes of expression.” 


I 
How Not to Violate the First Commandment (In 957) 


Decalogue)—Known Modernly As 


n S Teach; 

Do N n 
the Gifted" °F Neg 3 
No interest, no learning; no learning, no pupils; no, 
no teachers; no teachers, no school; no school, no pu Pupils, 
interest, no - - - - but that is where we came in, The es ho 
mandment has always been: Discover, uncover, evoke 3 Com. 
interest in the child and then feed that interest, берып Oit an 
а 8 Ove 
into the college field for a moment, I know about two instituti 
in the United States that say (and mean it) to the fé 
Tell us what you want most fervently to do, to study, to experi. 
ence, and we'll give you (within reasonable limits of our capacity) 
just that during your freshman year—Sarah Lawrence College 
and California State Polytechnic College at San Luis Obispo. But 
then the presidents are Harold Taylor and Julian A. McPhee, 
who have somehow clung to the human nature of the individul 
student despite the mounting "logic" of the traditional curria- 
lum. 


In what high schools in the United States are new pupils told 
that they will be taught what they most want to learn? (Usually— 
in all vocational, rarely in academic high schools.) In what schools 
is such "want" matched with all available information regarding 
the child, repeatedly checked by a "continuous adult advisor," 
and fostered in a soundly concerned curriculum of doing and 
thinking and creating of attitudes? 


Whether gifted or talented pupils should be taught in special 
ools is a matter of considerable contention and I do not intend 
10 go into it here. I think the weight of argument is heavily on 
the special school side of the argument, as is evidenced by my 
performing arts, maritime, and photography divisions. I salute my 
wonderful People in the performing arts because they will carry 
pr the culture of our country. I salute those gifted in the arts of 
navigation and engine operation as master mariners and chief 
екен, Who carry their fellow men and the freighted stuff of 
verius far points of the world. I salute those wonderful photog- 

^: Who have learned to make pictures so well that they rival 
= Painters in their art; and those who build beautiful ships; 
ets a Cosmetologists who make others beautiful; and the print- 
these he make words not only readable, but good to look at. All 
Wh m». been educated through art, for art, and with art. They 

Шу gifted children. 


ў 15 


But the sluggish monster is slowly awakening and murmur 
ing, “We seem to be neglecting the gifted. Let’s do right by E 
gifted." Yes, let us do right, let us discover everybody's e " 
interest and give it every opportunity to develop into k: ER 
capacity for accomplishment. Where the interest 15 E T 
or minimal, or evil, we have plenty of trouble. Where, x E 
temperament, energy, enthusiasm, it is rampant, where it 


be called talent, education celebrates a field day. К. 
, рт? 
In fact, talent is much the best word. Webster says: ‘dot 


; У rmance 
nent and special aptitude, faculty for effective nm А Xm rout 
certain lines; ability to achieve extraordinary uH "^ 
skill and expertness; superior intelligence ате 4 
ness or artistic pursuits. | едй 

We have neglected the gifted only 


important) in the sense that we have neglected ас 5 и ed 
ter how meagre or how overwhelming. The 3 


in Herbert Read’s "Education Through Att : 
14 
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500,000 Ye HI 
А ars of Education 
When I am trying to untie some of these 

tional knots, I like to take my mind back and bes ns Educa, 
whenever it was that a blob of protoplasm was d. nd back 
Those were the good old days for teachers. There м8 д 
teachers. Or, every older person was teacher to a is WS an 
enough to be persuaded to listen or to be shown, Еһ ўо 
whatever happened to you—and still happens to you if On Was 
among the primitives of today. Truly, education was life "s 
bit by bit came the herding intó groups, into tents and shacks a 
finally into ten million dollar palaces called schools, And you A 
within those walls until you are educated. Fi 


Well, not exactly. I remember when I was Preparing, ina 
manner of speaking, to become a teacher, I heard that kinder 
garten children were taken to the neighborhood fire house and 
after being regaled with men sliding down poles and horses rush- 
ing into their harness, came back to school and played going to 
a fire. 


Much later, when I emerged from my own four walls and 
bulkheads to visit seventy-seven schools spread across the whole 
United States, my own education advanced immeasurably. On the 


way I learned that a large number of Newton (Mass.) High [| 


School youngsters were exchanging visits with Bradenton Bs) 
and Provo (Utah) high schools. That was a long way from i 
firehouse and it gave me an idea. Upon my return I ро ий 
problem to Daniel Marshall, who сап solve any cross-wore ; 


. « for mont] 
rogram: "Can we arrange 
saw puzzle in our school prog 2 е wor! 


. S y 
from teachers: ‘Johnny was absent from my Байын y fail fot 
day because he was visiting a shoe factory. He'll pro wally 


. re 
the term.'? All the teachers and all the subjects must shat And o | 


, tion. 
in the wealth of New York's nonschool room educa 


program chairman came up with a plan. 8 


: ut "rp 
So, we go blithely out into the world and get 0 much 7° 


е ев Е 9. rse a 
from life as the primitives did and do, 1n, oF cons 
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carefully planned and sophisticated way, returning to the four 

jis the next day to link environment with heredity, 
P dh che general, life with education. I always accompany one of 
the groups, choosing the least familiar activity. I have been 
astounded at the hand-craft creation of ladies’ fine shoes at a large 
factory on Broadway (I thought that by this time they were all 
made by machines), fascinated by the foreign gold (real gold 
bricks) and the check clearing operations at the Federal Reserve 
Bank, the intricate machine operations at the International Busi- 
ness Machines, and the exquisite beauty at the Frick Museum. 
Imagine how much academic teachers (many of whom have never 
been out of the classroom—those four walls again—in all their 
lives) will learn, and then be able to teach with authority, and 
probably with zest. 


амр RIDE SINGING FORTH! 


the specific 


My Seminar 


Every Tuesday morning sixteen boys and girls gather around 
the long conference table in my office to discuss life. We cast 
about among us for centers of deep interest and then dig in for 
heavy thinking and acting. For several days it was such a simple 
problem as 
E m with words. As a memento, I gave each of them a pocket 
"el of Roget's Thesaurus. For a while we concentrated upon 
bas Б educational nonschool experience I ever had." As in any 
ee oe the students make the curriculum (with only slight 
Ous and p me), First of all, I select the participants for vari- 
visited th Ivers reasons—youngsters who impressed me when I 
plays, co = classrooms; those who have performed in commercial 
appeare en movies, or television; high I.Q.’s; others who have 

Y teach 11 Our own school performances; pupils recommended 
бф, *I$ Or advisors; some because they have been fine school 
highly | Several because they look "cute," childishly naive, or 

У Sophisticated; a few with personality problems; and now 

n bae Some alert young person who has asked to be invited! 
and eS occasions Dr. Robert N. Bush, of Stanford University, 
Communed orothy Alexander, Inspector of Schools in London, 
€d with this group and were fascinated by it. 
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Each group attends for six to eig 
two years I have invited 150 different boys and o: 8 
a special personality. If, perchance, we n miris each f a 
derlying theme, it seems to have dealt with the si any one Un, 
every life experience as a unique contribution to the A ik Nee of 
the individual. But the youngsters do not consciously ду 8 ol 
such large generality. Rather they continue to Pioppue On any 
exciting adventures. So, almost inevitably, one grou sd and 
cians, actors, and dancers decided that they wanted iod Musi. 
Ship, the “John W. Brown,” on the East River. Under he 
ance of outstanding deck, engine, radio, and Steward bo Suid. 
have been training on the Ship, all sixteen of them A à 
through the engine room, wheelhouse, radio shack, galley and 
messroom, through every nook and corner of a 10,000-ton Libe 
Ship, absorbing every detail explained by our budding mariner, 
In the eyes of these performing artists our sailor boys became 
highly responsible men of the.sea. Figuratively and literally, a 
whole new world was opened up to the artists. Their horizons 
were widened. Their thoughts were stimulated. They speeded u 
to more educational revolutions per minute than could ever have 
been generated by a book in the study or a talk in the classroom 
For one whole morning they /;ved. 


ht sessions. Dass 


Most of the youngsters who enter Performing Arts want to 9 
to college but they don't know where. Outside of a printed catalog 
they know nothing. (When the reach the senior year, y > 

ance program has given them invaluable information.) 5 il 
аге 
five per cent of them must go to local colleges. These Ж: 
accessible. So, recently we visited the Juilliard School ot ^ 
(where William Schuman is president and Martha jege, whet 
the dance), Mannes College of Music, and Queens Col ege oni 
there is an excellent music course. We attended a P Шу. Ни? 
Concert where Robert Casadesus performed magnificent Lady: 
Holm came to tell us about her choreography 19 Schuman й“ 
Miss Holm and Miss Hill and Messrs. Mannes and perform! 
all members of our Advisory Commission ОП jar field 15. 
Arts. These visits have all the virtues of our ds of 
plus the fact that they meet the intimate person 
seminar pupils. 
18 
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When the youngsters ask me, as they always do, why I hold 
dese seminars, I always answer, For my own pleasure and edu- 
cation, and because I love to teach.” At first they are skeptical, 
but after a while they believe me. Then they discover my other 
motives. We range over a much larger field than the regular 
school cutriculum calls for. The principal finds out what his pupils 
are really like. He learns what his school is like. They become, in 
4 very real sense, his children. 


Experimental Administration 


Back in 1919, when I was on the eligible list for elementary 
school principals and was taking a sabbatical (actually I had re- 
signed from the system) as reporter on The New York Times, 
Morris E. Siegel, then Director of Continuation Schools, asked 
me to become principal of P.S. 7, Manhattan, and the East Side 
Continuation School which occupied the top floor. This grew 
until it had pushed the elementary school out of the build- 
ing and expanded into an annex. I had 14,000 continuation 
school boys and girls on my hands. This later became the Metro- 
politan Vocational High School, and Metropolitan, in addition 
to the main building, became the Schoolship John W. Brown and 
the School of Performing Arts. This transmogrification puzzles a 
good many people, and sometimes even sets me to wondering, 
but considering our geography, population shifts, changing educa- 
tonal needs, my pioneering faculty, my susceptibility to experi- 
mentation, Morris’ venturesome nature and his trust in me, it was 
actually the most natural evolution. 


: o ts the bright idea might come from (sometimes from 
Out d Y: Sometimes from me, sometimes from Morris, sometimes 
me. С the bright East Side air ), Morris would say, "Don't tell 
ove 70 ahead and try it out. If you think it works, we'll look it 
г and then get the Board of Education to approve it. If it 
On he forget it." Out of this process grew the maritime school 
е m ship (related work and maritime college preparation in 
buildi ^^ building); music and drama began in the main 
ng and then combined with dance at the School 
et pious. Arts; and commercial photography. The food 
* classes originated in the East Side Continuation School, 
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with Jacob Simonson in charge, and then became the " › 195) 
School. The same with garment design under Mortim Trade, 
then to become the Central High School оё Needle я tC Ritter 
the High School of Fashion Industries). The pr (лу 
School was organized by J. Henry Holloway an ng Trades 


cr d th 
Aviation School by Elliot V. Noska, both teachers in dE an 
Choo], 


All this is part of the early vital history of 
thirty-one vocational high schools that raid ees of 
if Morris Siegel had not been behind them with the co 
that schools burgeon through experiments and with the dee E 
that their principals could manage them. Ра 


Small scale experimentation (what in industry is called 4 
pilot plant) is the key to progress and later leads to Sound accom. 
plishment without limit. 


Tenderness, the Indispensable Emotion _ 3 


So now you have them—eight conceptions, ideas, procedures, 
devices, practices, what you will—signposts on the road to the 
ideal high school. But, as you say, where do you get the people, 
the teachers, the "adult friends," the idealists, to carry out such 
a program? The answer is simple—it is our ninth idea. Teachers 
are people, and people are—people. In every person who has 
even been able to claim the title of teacher, there is at s 
touch of what the Overstreets call "tenderness, the indispens? я 
emotion." There аге always а few teachers who embody P E: 
divine greatness. Between those extremes are those who x Я 
striving at every point to reach the ultimate in education. P ks 
all of us it is this quality of tenderness that is important. evident 
existence of schools for people up to their late teens 55. 
that we are, unlike the animals, a nurtured dieu "T. 
and longer as civilization plods on. “We cannot survi? to а oh 
cies nor survive individually long enough to have any the srl 
unless the mature take care of the immature; iem care of phe 
take care of the weak—unless the mature want 10 ia е; suf wes f 
immature. The emotion on which a nurtured spect wil Д1 
tenderness. To extend tenderness broadly and - jish thé o 
pamper people or to condone evil. It is rather to €? 
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„dition We know under which growth can continually take 
y» among us and under which Our awareness of our own 
‘imitations will not generate destructive inner conflict” 

To extend tenderness—to possess and to be possessed by that 
indispensable emotion—calls for great people—teachers and 
arents. As Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes once said: “Whether 
4 man accepts from Fortune her spade and will look downward 
and dig, or from Aspiration her axe and cord, and will scale the 
ice, the only thing it is bis to command, is to bring to his work a 
mighty heart.” 


Postscript 


If you have not already suspected it, the foregoing is an at- 


tempt to epitomize and generalize upon fifty-one years of educa- . 


tional experience. If you are really concerned over these nine 
phases, you will find them detailed, along with countless others, 
in the six books I have managed to write while administering 
Metropolitan. To these I have added a few of the outstanding 
books by authors who have profoundly affected my thinking. 


Day Schools for Young Workers, Century, 1924 
Vocational Guidance Throughout the World, Norton, 1937 
Vocational Education, Yearbook, National Society for the 
Study of Education, 1942 
Principles of Vocational Education, D.C., Heath, 1948 
The Double-Purpose High School, Harpers, 1953 
The Comprehensive High School, Harpers, 1955 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, On Being a Real Person 
John Dewey, Art as Experience 
Herbert Read, Art as Education 
Harry and Bonaro Overstreet, The Mature Mind 
The Mind Alive 
The Mind Goes Forth 


Alfred North Whitehead, The Aims of Education 
Gardner Murphy, Personality 
Harold Taylor, Education and Freedom 


Essays in Teaching 
M ES in 


x 
Harry and Bonaro Overstreet, “The Mind Alive.” 
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А Study of Courses and Pupils in 
Science and Mathematics 


SAMUEL SCHENBERG* 


Educators and industrial and governmental le 
concerned with the scientific manpower short 
gripped our nation in this decade. This short 
more acute with the passing years. The high sc 
the country are faced with a constantly dimi 
science and mathematics teachers. There are 


dents who threaten to reach flood proportions in the 1960s. 


The President's conferences have highlighted the national 
need. Industry, by grants and scholarships, has sought to stimulate 
and encourage young men and women to specialize in science, 
Teachers have received grants for summer study, have been em- 
ployed in industrial plants and laboratories during the summer, 
have been invited to the regular meetings of our great scientific 
and professional societies, and have been treated to a great attay 
of industry-sponsored materials—all in the expectation that they 
will grow more alert professionally and will interest and stimu- 


late more of their capable students toward scientific fields. 


Within the past two years a number of reports have been 


s А the study 
published on the stress Russia has been placing pa; seconda 


of scientiss 


of science and mathematics in her elementary ап 


aders have h 

age which be 
age has become 
hools throughou 


: 1 just not enough 
science and mathematics teachers to meet the influx Of new st; 


ence AND MATHEMATICS 
$ 


and technological know-how. We cannot attempt to com- 
seat with Russia in numbers but we can compete in quality. We 
i strive tO attract some of our fine high School youngsters 
„to the scientific careers. We are not seeking to regiment all 
capable high school youngsters into careers in the scientific fields, 
but the scientific professions must secure a fair share of our gifted 
young men and women. Upon them the future of America will 


depend. 

A realization of these conditions led the author to consider a 
study which would seek to determine how well the New York 
City high schools were meeting this challenge. This study* was 
made on the entire June, 1956, senior class in our academic 
and technical high schools. The study was designed to secure 
answers to the following seven specific questions: 


1. What proportion of the senior boys and girls were 
enrolled in the academic, technical, general and com- 
mercial curricula? 


* ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


Dr. William Jansen, Superintendent of Schools, and Dr. C. Frederick 
Pertsch, Associate Superintendent, granted official permission to conduct 
this study and provided the necessary assistance and facilities. 


Hundreds of high school teachers in the 86 academic and vocational 


high schools Supervised the preparation of library cards containing the 
required information. TT B | 


NS Julian Street, Jr, Staff Director—Education, U.S. Steel Corp., 
ted a grant of $500 from the U.S. Steel Foundation to the New York 


City rd of E du " . 
cation to help defray the cost of processing the data 
through LB.M. machines. 5 , ш 5 


schools. Loss ce oe i kon nonne eem to indi- i ч. Edward W. McGuinness of LB.M. provided technical assistance 
and engineers with apprehension. The latest figures 5 being P € use of their facilities. 

. . . е е : 
cate that twice as many scientists and E We | to ket? бы Ti Abraham Kroll, Member of the Board of Examiners, permitted 
duced in Russia today as in the United States. 1t 1 | compt“ Chine ^. 1O process the I.B.M. cards through their gang-punching ma- 


in mind that the caliber of her scientific qp ape d 
favorably with the caliber of similar personnel in О 


: ; scien 
and our security depend upon the caliber of our 


* Supervisor of Science, High School Division. 
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the world. It is also necessary to keep in mind that ош Mr. fe 


Mr. Fred Schoenberg, Assistant Superintendent, High School Divi- 


Sion, 

m Е 

ег ^de numerous excellent suggestions and read and corrected the 
e Teport, 


ting Sidney Jaffe, of the author's staff, was of great assistance in get- 
Study ready for publication. 
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2. How many science courses did the senior bo f 
YS ang 


girls study and in which years did they Study th 
е 


> 
3. Which science courses did the academi » ; 
boys and girls study? © and technica 


4. How many mathematics courses did th : 
e 
and girls study? Dis 


5. a) How many senior boys and girls planned to 
college? gi 
b) How many of the college-bound senior boys and 
girls expected to become scientists, engineers, sci. 
ence teachers, mathematicians, mathematics езй 

ers, technicians, nurses, doctors, or dentists? 


6. Does the number of science and mathematics courses 
studied have a direct bearing upon the selection of a 
scientific career? : 


7. How well аге the special science and technical high 
schools performing. their function of encouraging stu- 
dents to specialize in science careers? 


I. What Proportion of the Senior Boys and e 
Were Enrolled in the Academic, Tesi 4 
eral, and Commercial Curricula in the Acace 
High Schools? 

; City: 

There are 55 academic high schools in E b 

Three of them are all-boys and three are all-girls 5 fee 


The 1956 senior class in the academic high Mos е The 
contained 27,756 students who answered the que 616 
number represented the entire class. This class C enr B io 
boys and 15,080 girls. They were registered zo >g% i tb 
15,460 or 55.7% in academic curricula, I 4.693 0t 16 
technical, 6,553 or 23.6% in the general, and 4, 
in the commercial curricula. 
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These figures indicate that 6 out of 10 of the seniors were 
enrolled in the academic and technical curricula which specifically 
repare students for admission to colleges and universities, The 
eneral and commercial curricula are designed to meet the needs 
of students who will, with few exceptions, terminate their formal 
education immediately after graduation from high school. 


Although the girls outnumbered the boys in the senior class 
the college-preparatory academic curricula contained more boys 
than girls, 56.5% to 43.5% respectively, Only boys are regis- 
tered in the technical curricula in the academic division. The com- 
bined total of boys in both the academic and technical courses was 
9,790. This number represented 77.2% of all the boys in the 
1956 class. The 6,720 girls in the academic course represented 
less than half, or 44.67 of the total number of girls in the class. 
These figures reinforce strikingly the differences in outlook be. 
tween large groups of girls and boys. The desire for a college 
education is apparently not as strong among girls as among boys. 


The combined total of 16,510 senior boys and girls in the 
academic and technical curricula constitutes the group in the 
1956 senior class from which the future scientists, engineers, and 
other scientific personnel will be drawn. This is the group upon 
Which the major attention of the study is focused. The need for 
rinse guidance program designed to encourage capable 
8175 to enter college is clearly necessary if we are to increase the 


Su l М К š & ` 
i уш future Scientists, engineers, and science and mathematics 
5. 


ll. | 
ae Many Senior Boys and Girls Elected Science 
9urses and in Which Years Did They Elect Them? 


New Yor 


k Ste ; А 
and Oth Mas State mandates General Science in the 7th, 8th, 


- General Science is usually studied twice a week in 
а Week 4 three times а week in the 8th year, and five times 
Cialized ы € 9th year. It is possible to substitute a year of a spe- 

Science, such as earth science or industrial processes for 
8eneral science if the needs of the students make the 


Оп desirable. All science courses are elected beyond the 
25 
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9th year. The only exceptions are found in th + 195) f CIENCE AND MATHEMATICS STUDY — _____ 
. in t | 

schools in New York City, where particular жы кы hiph Ж hwsical science in the 11th year and only one in six elected a 

include training in the basic sciences and mathematics! en hysical science 1n the 12th year. А long cherished myth that the 


pysical sciences are too difficult for girls, still exists in spite of the 


overwhelming evidence to the contraty. The lack of adequate 


The 27,756 studied a 9th year science, either general sciz 
Science fo guidance is clearly demonstrated. 


or another science as indicated above. Thereafter 21,17 

76.3% of the seniors elected biology, 11,453 or 41367 ^n or 
chemistry, 7,299 or 26.3% elected physics, 3,018 or m 
elected earth science, and 1,553 or 5.6% elected an айал 
course in science. These courses are first-track courses, desi s 
for the college preparatory group. Bned 


As would be expected the boys show up much better. The 
data showed that 89.2% of the boys elected a science in the 10th 
eat. This number dropped to 75.3% in the 11th year and to 
. 61396 in the 12th year. These figures point up the marked 
differences in the election of the physical sciences between boys 
and girls. There is no sharp drop when it comes to the election 
' ofa physical science by the boys in the 11th year as was the case 
_ for the girls. We know that there is no tradition against the study 
of the physical sciences where the boys are concerned, 


Other science courses, for use above the 9th year, haye been 
prepared to meet the needs of students who are not headed for 
college. Most of them are found in the general and commercial 
curricula. In this group 204 or 0.996 elected general biology, 
1,423 or 5.4% elected applied chemistry, 331 or 1.2% elected 
applied physics, and 184 or 0.8% elected a related science. . 


The data indicated that 22,514 or 81.1% of the 1956 senior 
class elected a science course in the 10th year, 13,727 ог 495% 
elected a science course in the 11th year, and 10,189 or 37.5% 
elected a science course in the 12th year. The greatest drop in Si 
numbers electing science courses takes place at the end of the a 
grade. At this juncture, the election of an additional ec ч 
brings the student into the physical science field, whic l n s 
chemistry, physics or earth science. One-half of the "D 
failed to enroll in a course in the physical sciences In inde 
year, and almost two-thirds of the seniors took no мере: 
12th year. These are the courses which would enab y^ ec 
determine for himself whether he possesses the е also df 
ability to seek a career in a scientific field. These етеде!“ 
courses for which mathematics courses аге necessaty P 


The 27,756 seniors elected a total of 46,642 science courses 
| in grades 10, 11, and 12. The number of courses indicate that 
_ the average senior elected 1.7 science courses, which may be 
| designated as the science index for the 1956 senior class for 
, grades 10 to 12. If the science index is computed for girls and 

boys separately, we find that it is 1.2 for the girls and 2.3 for the 
ys. These indices signify that the average senior boy elected two 
ee Courses as against one for the average girl in years 10 to 
" 2 denotes that the average boy elected a physical science 
ез ition to а biological science whereas the average girl only 

«ted a biological science. Since general science is mandated in 


the 2th year, ; 
becomes 2.7, the science index for the four years of high school 


Р = data also revealed the grade placement of the major 
elected r The figures show that 93.7% of those who 

9 o did so in the 10th year. Chemistry was elected by 
the йн the seniors in the 11th year and physics by 56.7% of 
еп 018 in the 12th year. In New York City, therefore, most 

“ elect biology in the 10th year, chemistry in the 11th year, 
wit н ysics in the 12th year, and this is in apparent agreement 
Country, 8tade placement of these courses in the rest of the 


ids we" 
In order to see the situation more сїйїї, ee Fa ji 
separated from the boys. When that was denm ^ noth ye Л, 
74.4% of the girls elected a science course 1 е 7.8%, and 
number dropped drastically in the 11% xi — These P 
number dropped again to 17.496 in the four € 


indi ior girl in every 
centages indicate that only one senior £ d 
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Ш. Science Courses Completed by the 195 % 1957) 
in the Academic and Technical Сак Senior, 
Published statistics on the election of Science of 

take into account the fact that only some of the anit do no 

paring to go to college. To determine the effectiveness ati ate ге. 

program for the production of future scientists and ч Science 
is necessary to consider those students who are епю 1 it 

academic and technical courses only. Courses that are q ш 

for academic and technical students are not the courses aS 

recommended for the general and commercial students p 

ally published statistics very often fail to take these d; 


into account. ' 


: Nation. 
differences 


An analysis of the number of science courses completed } 
the 16,510 seniors in the academic and technical curricula ү 
vealed that 98.7 96 .continued their study of science beyond the 


mandated general science in the 9th year and completed 2 yeas 


of science. Thereafter, 13,159 or 79.896 continued and completed 
a three-year science sequence. It also follows that these boys and 
girls studied both a biological and a physical science. It was found 
that 6,875 or 41.6% continued and completed a four-year science 
sequence and 1,108 or 6.8% of the seniors completed a five-yeat 


science sequence and 9 or 0.05% completed a six year scienc $ 


sequence. 


The various combinations of science cou a, d 
these seniors were also investigated. Of the 3,117 or 18.97% 
the seniors who completed two years of science, 2,959 of lois 
studied the combination general science and biology: 
three-fourths of them were girls. 


There were 6,284 or 38.1% of the seniors bur. 
three-year science sequences. The most popular sequ 
eral science, biology, and chemistry—was € peral 9° 
53.1% of the seniors. The next in popularity eri dns ns 
biology, and earth science, which was elected by >» " 
of the seniors. The third on the list in po 
sequence, general science, chemistry, an 
elected by 781 or 12.4% of the seniors. 
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rses completed у 


compl | 


lected by ? scient | 
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SCIENCE . _—————— 
ossible combinations which wete elected by one to 554 seniors. 


The seniors in this group were made up of 2,884 girls and 3,400 


boys: i : 

The girls outnumbered the boys in the selection of three of 
the combinations of general science with biology and chemistry 
biology and applied chemistry, and biology and related science. 
The boys outnumbered the girls in the other twelve combinations, 


| The greatest difference between the sexes occurred in the буе com- 
| binations containing physics, which were composed of 199 girls 
and 1,159 boys. | 


There were 5,758 or 34.8% of the seniors who completed 


| four science courses. This group contained 1126 girls and 4632 
_ boys. These students elected 26 possible combinations. Only three 
|! combinations contained more than 4% of the students in this 
. group. The sequences were combinations of general science with 
| biology, chemistry, and physics with 3515 or 61.095 of the 
, seniors; chemistry, physics, and an advanced science with 1,019 


, 0t 17.7%; and biology, chemistry, and earth sci i 
| or 98% of the grou 8 гу, and earth science with 551 


It is interesting to note that 727 irls i 
or 64.5% of the girls in 
= aep, doe at the four-year science sequence, general science, 
By, chemistry, and physics, and that they were able to com- 


plete that sequence i i ka 
which consi ЫИ, E in 45 out = the 48 academic high schools 


I А 
hind ees which elected five-year science sequences were 
Sented "x Fus е 232 girls, and 876 boys. In all they repre- 
Y 6.896 of the academic and technical course seniors. 


T "^ 
ier indicated that 180 girls or 77.695 of the girls who 
Nation GS -y Science courses in high school selected the combi- 
high schools. C, P, AS. They were distributed among 12 academic 
he Bron with 150 or 83.3% of them coming from one school, 
x High School of Science. 


26е n were concentrated in two combinations; 198 or 
729% река the combination GS, C, P, ES, and 639 or 
in th fonipleted the five year unit, GS, B, C, P, AS. The boys 

mer combination were scattered through 31 academic 
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high schools with the highest number, 30 

High School. The boys in the latter combinati m Jamai 
high schools with 527 or 82.5% of them ln, = from 16 
science high schools, 159 from Stuyvesant High Snel щ ty 
from the Bronx High School of Science. OF and 36g 


The data revealed that 9 of the 1956 se 
years of science in high school. 


coming fro 


niors completed Six 


The data examined in this section of the re ort 
13,159 seniors, or 79.8% of the entire academie and (e that 
group, completed from 3 to 6 years of science during theit i ч 
high school. This signifies that 4 out of evety 5 of the 1954 


senior class in the academic and technical curricula offered three | 


or more science units toward graduation. 


IV. How Many Mathematics Courses Did the Senior 
Boys and Girls Complete? 


There are no mandated courses in mathematics in the high 
schools, All mathematics courses are elected by the students who 
take them. In the 1956 senior class, 24,299 or 87.5% of the 
students elected one or more mathematics courses, and 345] ot 
12.5% of the students failed to elect a single mathematics couts. 


; ; ‘ation і elec 
The mathematics data revealed a wide variation in the 


tion of courses within each division and among the e E 
the academic division 15,123 or 98.9% of the ыз b xi 
elected algebra. Of this number nearly all, 14,598 or 9 € 
tinued their study of mathematics with geometry. = matics № 
dents geometry completed a two-year unit Jn p xd themató 
graduation. At this juncture 2340 dropped out oft (Pos algeb 
department and 79.3% continued with ке е lege 9 
Many students elected intermediate algebra to ч * : 
mission requirements in mathematics. The S ni tb 
the next higher mathematics course, pic me course. 0 
first major drop ín the election of a mathem Jete 


; co 4 
48.1% of the students elected trigonometry 2D o ее 


three-year sequence in mat 


2 
advanced algebra fell to 4328 or 28%, and only 
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d solid geometry. The above figures revealed that, among 


complete 
every 10 
a two-ye 
complete 


ar unit, 48 completed a three-year unit, and only 16 
d a four-year unit in the mathematics department. These 
fgures have а direct bearing upon the election of the physical 
sciences. Students who think that three or more years of mathe- 
matics are too difficult are apt to feel the same way about the 
hysical sciences, especially physics. The mathematics index for 
the academic group was 1.8 and indicated that the average aca- 
demic student elected between 11/2 and 2 years of mathematics in 
grades 10 to 12. This showing is exceptionally good. 


Practically all, 98.9%, of the technical students, who presum- 
ably had decided upon careers in science and engineering, elected 
three years of mathematics. More than half, 53.196 of them, 
completed four years of mathematics. The value of mathematics, 
as an indispensable tool in the study of science and engineering 
is fully recognized by both the faculty and students. The mathe- 
matics index for this group was 2.7 and indicated that the aver- 
age technical-course student elected between 214 and 3 years of 
mathematics in grades 10 to 12. This is truly a remarkable show- 


ae 4 the technical students in the Brooklyn Technical High 
chool. 


The study revealed that a little less than 50% of the general 
and commercial students elected algebra, and this figure dropped 
B the vanishing point for the other standard mathematics courses. 

n the other hand, 1,795 or 27.4% of the general students 
Т leted а 9th year, and 817 or 12.5% of them also completed 
ae year of related mathematics. In the case of the commercial 
or T: 7 1,003 or 32.6% of them completed a 9th year, and 341 

бун. also completed a 10th year of related mathematics. 
termin T ated mathematics courses are designed specifically for 
will ine students, and we can expect the numbers electing them 
rnc ы materially in the future. The standard mathematics 
berin И. Dot meet the needs of these groups of youngsters, num- 
ices dr :246 or 40.59 of the senior class. The mathematics in- 
that the these groups were 0.6 and 0.3 respectively. They signify 
did no, average student in the general and commercial courses 
Complete a full year of mathematics in grades 10 to 12. 
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Ап analysis of the mathematics data сий 
mathematics index for the entire senior class with the Gore 
ing science index obtained in section II showed 1.3 ^» Kr. 
matics as compared to 1.7 for science. athe. 


| tune, 1957) 
In Order to 


These indices establish the close correlation between, ma 
matics and science. It is quite safe to conclude that mat aa 
and science are elected by the same students. It follows that н 
guidance for the science fields must necessarily encourage. 
study of mathematics. The higher science index indicates that 
many of the students who elected science did Not elect mathe. 
matics. 


A study of the election of mathematics courses by girls and 
boys separately was also undertaken. It was found that most of 
the girls elected subjects outside of the mathematics department 
An analysis of the data revealed that 81.4% of the senior girls 
elected mathematics. Among the 15,080 senior girls who did, 
10,225 or 67.8% completed algebra and 6,810 or 45.2% com- 
pleted geometry. The number dropped to 5,076 or 33.6% for in- 
termediate algebra, to 2,400 or 15.9% for trigonometry, to 1,016 
or 6.7 % for advanced algebra, to 394 or 2.6% for solid geometry, 
and to 38 or 0.695 for advanced mathematics. The data үз 
that for every one hundred senior girls, 68 studied algea 
studied geometry and thus completed two units in mahe 
34 completed 214 units, 16 completed 3 units, 7 comp 
3¥2 units, and only 3 completed 4 units in mathematics. 


ined 
An analysis of the academic group alone, which s. 
most of our very best senior girls, also disclosed that E i 
senior girls took the minimum amount of эшүү d 
them to qualify for admission to college. The к» ici 7 alge 
6,557 out of 6,720 or 97.6% of the academic git di 
bra, 6,262 or 93.296 elected geometry and comp 74.406 or 
year unit in mathematics. Of this number Wr " ае 2,382 
tinued with intermediate alegebra. Less than = ke 4 three: © 
or 35.4% elected trigonometry and thus comp indi 014 ° 
sequence in mathematics. Less than half of t ү е 101^ 
| d less than half ot €? gr 

15.196, elected advanced algebra an by complet 

394 or 5.9%, elected solid geometry and thereby 
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f mathematics. Here again, after the fulfillment of college 
a sa requirements, there followed a steep decline in enroll- 
EE in mathematics courses as shown by the small percentage 
men 


f girls who elected trigonometry and the other mathematics - 
0 


courses that follow. 


An analysis of similar data for the academic senior boys re- 
vealed a significant difference between the sexes with respect to 
the election of mathematics. Of the 8,740 academic boys in the 
senior class, 8,566 or 98% elected algebra and 8,336 or 95.405 
completed geometry. Thereafter 7,256 or 83% elected intermedi- 
ate algebra and thus completed college entrance requirements. At 
this point the differences between the sexes became more pro- 
nounced. Although slightly more than 2,000 dropped mathemat- 
ics, 5,056 or 57.8% did continue and elected trigonometry and 
thus completed a three-year unit. Thereafter, 3,314 or 37.9% 
elected advanced algebra and 2,062 or 23.696 of the academic 
senior boys completed solid geometry and a four 


-уеаг sequence in 
the mathematics department. These perce 


ntages are much higher 


The majority of our acad 
I5 of mathematics and alm 
four years of mathematics, By 


emic senior boys completed three 
Ost one out of every four completed 
comparison only a little better than 
nior girls completed three years of 
than one in six completed four years of 
mathematics, ‘The prese 


for s index for the senior academic boys and girls 
showed th to 12 is 2.0 and 1.6 respėctively. These indices 
et taki at the average boy studied two full years of mathematics 
aking one year of algebra and his girl counterpart studied 


2 ye s P 
ie Уеаг of mathematics after one year of algebra. These in- 
$$ are 1 


whi bot Ower than a similar index for the technical students 
Ach was 27у 


The р; : | : 
Course jg high mathematics index of the boys in the technical 
igh sch conclusive evidence that our better pupils can master 
Col mat ematics with ease, ` 
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V. а) How Many Senior Boys and Gir, 57) 


Go to College? 


b) How many of the College-bound 
and Girls Planned to Enter the 
fessions? 


B 
Science оү; 


Pro. 


Most of the students in the 1956 class wh 
the academic and technical course divisions we 
to a college education. In the academic course division 12 905 
8.5% of the 15,460 who reported said they were plannin < 
enter college. In the technical course division, 922 or 87.8% т 
the 1,050, said they were going to college. Only 148% of the 
general course students, 971 out of 6,553, planned to enter Col. 
lege. The percentage for the commercial students was slightly 
higher since 735 or 15.796 of the 4,693 students indicated thy 
were planning to do the same. Taking the class as a whole, 15533 
or 55.996 of the 1956 senior class expected to enter college. The 
above figures were also analyzed separately for boys and for girls. 


The data revealed that 41.2% of the senior girls and 73.6% 
of the senior boys planned to go to college. The figures for the ac 
demic and technical course divisions have a greater bearing upon 
the manpower problem. They indicate that approximately x 
out of every eight girls in the academic course, 78.3%, a E 
out of every eight boys in the academic, 87.5 йрт ке i 
courses, 87.8%—were planning to continue their үк. d 
college. These figures contradict widely published a nm 
only 5096 of the students qualified to attend college ? 


so. 


te looking forward 


^. noint asked each sul 
The original questionnaire at this point be Geld of sce 
who planned a career in science to indicate w P епп, €f 
he was considering. Five fields were mentione bematics te? et 
neers, science teachers, mathematicians, and ig в abulat 
Because of the "write-ins" four additional fie 4 e 
technicians, nurses, doctors, and dentists. er ba s nn intere j 
indicated that 5,004 or 38.896 of the — than Ы oe 


he that 
a scientific career. The figures showed d in a scie? 


intereste 
every three of these students were inte 
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This remarkable showing proved that high school students were 
becoming conscious of the excellent opportunities to be found in 
scientific careers. The largest percentage of students in this group, 
99.7% out of the 38.8%, expected to become scientists or engi- 
neers. The remainder was divided among the seven other cate- 


gories. 


Nine out of every ten students in the technical course ex- 
pected to specialize in science. Among them 679 or 73.6% were 
planning careers in engineering. This figure points up to the great 
contribution of the Brooklyn Technical High School in these 
critical times. This school, alone, accounted for 1,005 of the 1,050 
students enrolled in technical courses in the Academic High 
School Division. 


The lure of a scientific career carried over into the general and 
commercial course divisions. Among the general students 168 or 
17.596 stated that they expected to seek a career in science. In 
this group 6.7% indicated they were interested in becoming tech- 
пісіапѕ and nurses, and 9% stated they wished to become scien- 
tists or engineers. In the commercial group, as could be predicted, 
only 29 or 3.9% were interested in a career in science. Such їп. 
terest on the part of general and commercial students could be 
channeled, through good guidance, into our 2-year post-high- 
school technical schools. Most of these students do not possess 


the background upon which a successful career as a scientist or 
engineer could be built. 


| көр o of the data highlighted the greater interest of 
significant girls in scientific careers. However there were four 
wise, Fem ii t Girls, both numerically and percentage- 
teachin Jed the boys in categories which were concerned with 
ticiang a and mathematics and with becoming mathema- 
it bs pe а Teaching holds financial inducements for girls. 

in industr м case for boys, who will command higher salaties 
Careers "i than girls. The higher percentage of girls selecting 
"Pes pni was expected. It was surprising, however, to 
риге mahe igher percentage of girls than boys interested in 
matics. This may have been due to the feeling among 
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girls that a career in the field of mathematics would 

the manual effort demanded of scientists in laboratories Tequire 
dustrial organizations. There may have also been im Es and in, 
zation that the girl in the field of mathematics can А ed a reali. 
the boy. i 8 Well а 


The data revealed that іп the academic course 
of every two senior boys who prepared for colle 
in a scientific career. Nine out of ten boys in the technica] c 
division were similarly interested. These data are extremely M 
cant and indicate the exceptionally large number of E Р 
preparatory students in New York City who аге embarking u S 
careers in scientific fields. These data contradict frequent ES 
lished assertions that the high school youth of today is not inter- 
ested in a scientific career. The figures also prove that the 1956 
senior boys in the academic and technical course divisions in New 
York City were preparing to meet the needs of our nation for 
scientifically trained personnel. The figures also reflect, I believe, 
the high caliber of science instruction in New York City high 
schools. ; 


MATHEMATICS STUDY. 


Јин, 1957) sclENCE AND 


A. Elected 


1, biology or chemistry or physics, only, 


2. biology and chemistry or biology and physics or chem- 
a istry and physics only, or 
division One ou 


Be was interest 3, the sequence, biology, chemistry and physics 


B. With 


1 year, 2 years, 214 years, 3 years, 314 years, or 4 
years, of mathematics, and 


C. Selected a career in science as scientist, engineer, 
science teacher, mathematician, mathematics teacher, 
technician, nurse, doctor or dentist. 


In the preceding section we found that 5,004 or 38.8% of the 
academic course seniors and 835 or 90.6% of the technical 
course seniors, making a total of 5,839 students or 42.2% of 
both groups, were looking forward to careers in scientific fields. 
Because this phase of the study was limited to the above seven 
combinations of science sequences, the number of students in- 
volved was only 1,439 or 24.6% of the students in the academic 


and technical course divisions who indicated they were going to 
Specialize in science. 


VI. The Effect of the Election of Science and 
Mathematics Courses Upon the Selection of a 
Career in a Scientific Field 


High school science teachers have become accustomed ue 
the years to listen to college professors complaining aboy Я 
"poor" preparation of the students who elected science 1n E 
schools. These professors have also remarked that it W m 
better for the child if the teaching of science were left @ ko. 
On the other hand, many practicing scientists and acci ed 
ing in industry and research institutjons today have A then 
the role played by the high school science teacher 1n $ veo det 
on their careers. This phase of the study was an ma had # 
mine whether the election of science and mathem? 
bearing upon the selection of a scientific career. 


йә ып study indicated that only 135 of these students elected 

bi 9 the three single sciences, 529 elected one of the three com- 

nations of two sciences, and 775 elected a three-science se- 

© шз These figures showed that four times as many students 

per а two-year sequence in grades 10 to 12 than elected a sin- 

s cience and 6 times as many elected a three-year sequence 
n elected а single science. 


"ү. data brought out the preferences for careers in the scien- 

ен in The preferences could be arranged in a table of 

MER Ing order with scientists оп the top and technicians on the 
m of the following list: 


‚ай 

c an 

А ; cadem! ; 

The study was limited to those seniors in Linke ro the 9? 
technical courses in grades 10 to 12 who, in add! 


pletion of 9th year general science— 
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L. Scientists .......................... 618 or me ш. 
2. Бпрїйерг® — 449 ог 31.2% 
о сыы... 117 ог 81% 
A. DOON ccnn 74 or 5.1% 
5. Mathematics Teachers ...... 59 or 4.196 
6. Science Teachers ................ ` 40 ог 28% 
7. Mathematicians ................ 36 or 25% 
8. Technicians ...................... 33 or 23% 
9. Dentists ............................ 13 or 0.9% 


This indicates that the shortage of scientists and engineers is in- 
fluencing many of our seniors. The attractiveness of careers in 
nursing and in medicine is also brought out. Teaching of mathe- 
matics and science follows next in order, with mathematicians 
and technicians close behind. Dentists are on the bottom of the 
list. 

A study of data not included in this section showed that, if 
the number electing four sciences in grades 10 to 12 was taken 
into account, the relative standing of the careers in the above 
list changed slightly and the list read (1) scientists, (2) TA 
neers, (3) doctors, (4) nurses, (5) mathematics teachers, ( à 
science teachers, (7) dentists, (8) mathematicians, and (9) te 
nicians. a 

An anaylsis of the careers standing 3 to 9 on the first ^ 
indicated that the majority of prospective mathematicians v. 
mathematics teachers elected 314 and 4 years of шй нш 0 
At the same time these two groups elected less than xd. 
science in grades 10 to 12. The majority of prospect i 


at 
grades 10 to 12 and elected three or fewer years T = 
The majority of would-be technicians and nurses € E 
of science and less than three years of mathematic». 


jen 
i ‘ded upon careers 25 s eati 
А study of the seniors who decided up elect three J 
and engineers revealed that the majority of them 
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in gtades 10-12. Since each senior studied general 
in required subject in the 9th year, the majority of the 
s completed four years of science. 


of scie 
science 25 2 
above senior 
The number of future scientists who elected 214 and 3 years 
{ mathematics was approximately equal to those who elected 314 
° T ears of mathematics. The majority of engineers elected 
7 xd 4 years of mathematics. These figures prove that the 
ds engineers elected more mathematics than did the 
Tm This revealed considerable ignorance on the role of 
mathematics as an indispensable tool of both the scientist and the 
engineer. This fact was further established by an analysis of the 
number of prospective scientists who elected only algebra and 
geometry. This number was 56 or 996 of the total. When the 
number completing intermediate algebra was added, the total 
became 184 or 29.896. These students were not adequately pre- 
pared to pursue a scientific career in college. The need for more 
and better guidance was apparent. 


|. . This study also revealed that 38.2% of the prospective scien- 

tists and 55.196 of the prospective engineers failed to sample the 
three major science areas, biology, chemistry, and physics, in high 
school although they were aiming to specialize in the field of 
Science. With the interrelationship of science becoming more ap- 
Parent each day, our future science specialists should be encour- 


aged to sample the three fundamental branches of science, biology, 
chemistry, and physics. 


as Кы. tudy demonstrated that students who aimed for careers 
deved ists, engineers, physicians, science teachers, and dentists 
and Tek. tendency to elect three or more yeats of both science 
Which w matics in grades 10 to 12. It was difficult to determine 
9t "n ne cause and which was the effect. Do students at the 
and there - TUAE levels become interested in scientific careers 
Or do и, ter select Major sequences in science and pur m 
the areas ents who major in science and mathematics learn to like 

ajor red then elect to pursue careers in the field of their 
tter үр Test? The experience of the writer tends to favor the 


er а А 
Соц line of reasoning. It therefore becomes important to en- 
Таре all of 
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in grades 10 to 12 in order for them to 


! 1 E determine 
possess the interest and ability to seek Careers in 
fields. 


Ohne, 1957) 


Whether 
the sien 


VII. The Contributions of the Specialized Hi 


Ihe New York City Board of Education Maintain 
science high schools. Admission is by examination оп] ‘aa 


schools are organized to encourage the youth of high A Lu 
specialize in science. Twc of the high schools, Brooklyn T 
nical and Stuyvesant, admit only boys. The Bronx High Sm 
of Science is coeducational. Stuyvesant and Bronx Sci 00 


нф cie 
academic high schools. Brooklyn Technical offers only a uds 


diploma. 


The Bronx High School of Science had 509 boy and 197 girl 
seniors. The Brooklyn Technical High School had 1,005 senior 
boys. The Stuyvesant High School had 818 senior boys. 


The 2,529 seniors in the three high schools represented 
15.3% of the academic and technical course students in the June, 
1956, senior class. 


A study of this special group of seniors was made to deter- 
mine to what extent these three high schools were contributing 
toward the objectives of this investigation. 


The data showed that the three science high schools, ЧА 
senting 15.3% of the June, 1956, academic and technical En 
accounted for 8.3% of the biology, 23.190 of the chem 
35.2% of the physics, and 99.0% of the advanced science 
by all of the academic and technical seniors. 


à . ree 
The data indicated that 97.6% of the seniors 1n Es ү; A 
science high schools completed three years of ge г 
53.2% of them completed four years of хай eret vet 
responding figures for all academic and technica Es 
51.3% and 18.396 respectively. These seniors Tai mati 
64.2% of those who elected an advanced course am that elect 
It is difficult to explain the sharp drop in the gcn 
a fourth year of mathematics, For such students a 
and solid geometry should not prove difficult. 
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This study showed that most of the students in the science 
-h schools were looking forward to careers in the scientific 
Д i ds. The academic school which ranked next in the number in- 
ir a desire to follow a scientific career stood at 56%, which 
А ше was 16.1% below Stuyvesant, 26.8% below the Bronx 
High School of Science, and 34.2% below Brooklyn Technical 
High School. These figures also reflected the goals of these 
schools. In the Bronx High School of Science the number of 
prospective scientists was more than double the number of pros- 
pective engineers. The reverse was true in the Brooklyn Tech- 


‘nical High School where, as would be expected, the prospective 


engineers outnumbered the scientists in the ratio of almost 6 to 1. 


. In Stuyvesant the number of candidates for both professions dif- 


fered only by 296. 


Only one senior boy and six senior girls in the three high 
schools indicated that they wished to become science teachers, and 
only five of the boys and seven of the girls said they planned to 
become mathematics teachers. These three schools accounted for 
105 out of the 328 senior boys in the 55 high schools who de- 
cided to become doctors and 34 out of the 100 who wished to 
become dentists. The ratio of the prospective teachers to the pros- 
pective doctors and dentists in these three schools was 19 to 145 
ог nearly one to eight and provided a measure of the status of 
the teaching profession in the eyes of these June, 1956, senior 
students, 

_ The study also revealed that 61.3% of the girls in the Bronx 
High School of Science were planning for careers in scientific 
fields, Most of them, 45.9%, said they had decided to become 
scientists, Only 2.1% of the girls reported that they were inter- 
ested in engineering. They also differed from the boys in that al- 
wost 7% of them, as compared with only 0.25% of the boys, 
were interested in Careers as science and mathematics teachers. 


Nx 7 the single exception of the boys in the Bronx High School 


cience, a 
“lence girls w 
ye the 
о LI 
tk City, 


Bur es reve 


larger percentage of the Bronx High School of 
ere planning to become scientists than were found 
boys and/or girls in the other 54 high schools in New 
including the other two science high schools. These 
aled that a high percentage of capable girls could be 
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interested in scientific careers. The figures also revealed 
same time that the capable girls were not interested in at the 
ing. Engineer, 
A study of this section points up the need for i 
-$ Г investigati 
the possibilities for— “SBating 


1. Increasing the number of students ele 


ctin bi 1 
in Brooklyn Technical and Stuyvesant drm. 


High Schools, 
2. Introducing earth science into the curri 


: culum of the 
three science high schools. 


2. Interesting a larger number of students in these Schools 
to become science and mathematics teachers. 


4. Interesting an additional 10% of Stuyvesant's students 
to specialize in science. | 


5. Interesting an additional 20% of the girls in the 
Bronx High School of Science to plan careers in 
scientific fields. | : 


Summary 


This study was undertaken to determine how well the NG 
York City academic high schools were meeting the country s 06 
for trained scientific personnel. The study of the June, E 
senior class produced certain significant findings. A summary 
these follows: 


1. The 1956 senior class contained 27,756 boys and girls, 
among whom were the following: 


15,460 (55.7%) academic students 

1,050 ( 3.8%) technical students 

6,553 (23.6%) general students 

4,693 (16.9%) commercial students 
The academic group was composed of— 

8,740 boys 

6,720 girls | 
The technical group contained 1,050 boys: 
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2. The percent of the seniors electing the various sciences 
' indicated (GS mandated ) : 
Biology -..------------------- 2 76.396 
СОИБ  asexesessnecscussas en ueri nonne 41.3% 
GORE Mem —— 26.3 96 
Earth Science ...............................- 10.9% 
Advanced Science ......................;- 5.6% 
General Biology rene 0.9% 
Applied Chemistry ...................... 5.4% 
Applied Physics ............................ 1.2% 
Related Science ...........................- 0.8% 


Most of the students elected a major science in 
specific years. 


General Science ... 9th year (mandated) 


Biology ................ 10th year 
Chemistry ............ 11th year 
Physics: аады 12th year 


5. The numbers completing one or more courses in 
Science reveal: 


234 or 1.4% completed only one science course 
(GS) 


3117 or 18.9% completed two science courses, 
chiefly GS and В (94.992) 


6284 or 38.0% completed three science courses, 
chiefly GS, B, C (53.192) 


5758 or 34.8% completed four science courses, 
chiefly GS, B, C, P (63.3%) 


1108 or 6.8% completed five science courses, 
chiefly GS, B, C, P, AS (73.9%) 


4. 
The percent of the seniors electing mathematics 
showed: 
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Al gebra ИАН E 
foo, 613% 
Intermediate А]веђга ................... 48.9 9; 
Trigonometry ааа аы R 30.8 % 
Advanced Algebra ...................... 18.7 % 
Solid rr qM 109% 


Advanced Math. 


TM 48% 
Among these students, the academic seniors elected math. 
ematics as follows: 
L1 oo ec ae ee 98.9% 
o —— 944% 
Intermediate Algebra .................... 79.2% 
Trigonometry ..................... — P 48.196 
Advanced Algebra Mem 28.0% 
Solid Geometry ...........................- 15.9% 
Advanced Math............................ 1.696 
The seniors in the technical group elected mathematics as 
follows: | 
DRE кыыллыы ee 100.046 
GOOIDelly алол doccia Rd 100.0% 
Intermediate Algebra ...................- 99.6% 
Trigonometty ........,................----- 98.9% . 
Advanced Algebra ........................ 80.6% 
Solid Geometry .................-------—-— 53.1% 
Advanced Math............................ 8.596 


" ‘no 10 
5. The number of academic course seniors piae of 
go to college were 12,905 or 83.596, m 


7,646 or 87.596 boys 
5,259 or 78.3% girls 


The number of technical course seni 
go to college were 922 or 87.896 


ors planning to 
(all boys): 


per 
pum 
In the academic group going to college, the 


sCIEN 
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indicating a desire to specialize in science were 
5,004 or 38.8% made up of: 


3.772 or 49.3% boys 
1232 or 23.4% girls. 


In the technical group going to college, the number 
indicating a desire to specialize in science were 835 
or 90.6% (all boys). 


. А study of 1,439 academic and technical course stu- 
dents to determine the number, among those who 
were going to specialize in science, who elected 1-4 
yeats of mathematics and 1- years of science revealed: 


Order of Choices of Careers 


L ЖЕШИНЕ ua ee asm aiiis 42.9% 
о. ОЕЕО" ененнен 31.2% 
D. DEBER ot ыык шты касыр: 8.1% 
S. Doctors udoxsusssttcesednecnaza 5.1% 
5. Math Teachers ........................ 4.196 
6. Science Teachers .................... 2.896 
7. Mathematicians ...................... 2.5 96 
8. Technicians ............................ 2.3% 
9. Пена 15.2. р с. 0.9 06 
Most of the prospective scientists completed 4 years of 


science and 215-3 years of mathematics. 


Most of the prospective engineers completed 4 years 


d science and 314-4 years of mathematics. 
n the entire group 775 or 23.896 completed the com- 
do l science, biology, chemistry, and phy- 
—and 1,059 or 73.6 
mathematice 3.6% completed 3-4 years of 
` = Wem Of seniors in the three science high 
Br ws Bronx High School of Science (BHSS), 
а ig Technical (BT), and Stuyvesant (S), 
Four ed 2,529 and represented 15.3% of the aca- 
ic and technical course students in the entire June, 
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1956, senior Аны A study of the elective Ae 1957) 
courses со te i i Cien 
vealed: iac y the seniors in these Schools re 
BHSS BT 

| Boys Girls Boy Вр 3 
Biology ........-..-.--- 100% 100% 82% al 
Chemistry ............ 100% 985% 99.6% 100% 
PHYSICS —— 98.4% 99.0% 94.0% 1005. 
Advanced Science.. 74.5% 76.9% 43.5% 7 ae 
“470 


A study of the elective mathematics courses com 


1 
the seniors in these schools revealed: ш 
BHSS BT 5 
| Boys Girls Boys Boys 
Tiig: cone 100% 98.0% 99.0% 943% 
Adv. Alg................. 87.0% 70.6% 79.8% 747% 
SOL, Gessen -.. 64.0% 228% 55.3% 512% 
Adv. Май... 10.4% 9.6906 5.3% 11.0% 
А study of the students who will specialize in science 
revealed: 
BHSS .................... 82.8% boysand 61.3% girls 
BI pP 90.296 boys 
MR РИСК ЕБ, 72.1% boys 
Conclusions 


a 
ce, based upor, | 
teachers. 
er n » 
npow » 


"rig 
l of the ulf! 


There is an urgent need for good guidan 
comprehensive testing program and reports of 
ance counselors who are acquainted with the ma 
our country and who are not, themselves, fearfu 
of high school mathematics and the physical scienc ч 
for this purpose. Such guidance should start ПО А "T 
seventh year of the junior high schools. iet i TA 
schools who possess the necessary intellectual oem in the bi 
encouraged to pursue a college-preparatory PE ud гу spi 
schools. Pupils with high intelligence and the n is ot scie 
and interests should be invited to seek admission 


and technical high schools. 
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All college-preparatory students should be advised to include 

‚тшт of three years of mathematics and three years of 
a min iq their high school programs. Such preparation will 
science dli high school seniors to enter upon any career that may 
enable them after graduation. High school students who fail 
ed sufficient mathematics and science cannot specialize in 
pm and engineering at the close of their high school Careers. 
For them, these deficiencies serve as an insurmountable barrier. 


Much attention should be directed toward interesting high 
school youngsters in the possibilities of teaching science and 
mathematics. Very little is being done along these lines. 


Much greater attention should be directed toward the pos- 
sibilities of careers in scientific fields for girls. They constitute a 
major human resource which, thus far, has been tapped only to a 
slight extent. Effective guidance in this area is likely to pay rich 
dividends. 


There is an urgent need for the education and guidance of 
highly capable members of minority groups for whom a college 
education is not consonant with their economic and social status 
in the community. 


The key to the solution of our manpower problem is the well- 
trained, highly professional and stimulating teacher. He is the 
catalyst that finds, interests, and then transforms the specified raw 
Basing in the classroom into the finished scientist, engineer, or 

ег. He can only be obtained if his community accords him 


the high : е : 
cordingly Status which he so richly deserves and pays him ac- 


Oe -. Study revealed that 5,004 or 38.8% of the academic 
Boing н and 835 or 90.6% of the technical students who were 
of tm College were planning careers in science. If only 50% 
Pfoximat ы) do, the 1956 senior class will produce ap- 
Science fe И 250 0 scientists, engineers, and other workers in 

elds. Since New York City has about 596 of the total 


po . 
Pulation, and assuming that the same percentage of students 
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wi que 28 * . * : e, 195; 
йа т Dim, ease. ded cda p, Diet S T h r F aces th e St d i R di I 
will graduate from college in 1960. This number car on fields The Теаспе udent Касса 
to increase considerably because the high school есе] : 
i . LEVINE 
started to grow. If the efforts of statesmen, educ Population has ALLEN M LE 


3 D ators Sciens: 
and industrial leaders do not slacken, we can look t0 the ENS 
u 


with confidence. American youth can be depended 
this challenge. | "ponton 


Every generation commiserates with itself over the insurgence 
of younger elements. Like the poor, the rebel has always been 
with us. Perhaps he is more radical and articulate today than he 
has been in the past. Or perhaps the current brand of radicalism 
i more diversified, vociferous, and arrogantly assertive. Quite 
possibly the tempo of development of our adolescent youth has 
been measurably accelerated by the less demanding discipline 
exacted by parents and teachers. For today the atmosphere of our 
school rooms is less formal, less constrained. Teachers are infi- 
nitely more companionable than they were a few decades ago. 


VOCABULARY EXERCISE 


Students were asked to weave unrelated vocabulary words into Р . ‚ 

a meaningful paragraph. This is one result: The quality of teachers’ relations to the radical in our schools 
2: varies enormously. Many teachers are vexed with the radical for 

the views he holds. Others are actively repelled by the manner in 
which he expresses them. They know how to deal with manifesta- 
tions of ignorance, sophistry, naivete and misinformation. They 
rs both method and artifice in combating assertiveness, ob- 
une and inflexibility. They are long on patience and pedagogic 
"is : 7 атаа on forebearance and judiciousness. In common 
. ve ults, they arrogate to themselves a high degree of in- 
duh тшне before which the adolescent must make 
oh dete ey hold to the belief that age and learning confer 
еннай ace the qualities of wisdom and dignity. In the 
бе form of E attributes must receive definite recognition in 
plexly inte obedience, deference, submissiveness and that com- 
sek ie €xpression of appreciation known as “respect 
eaching i ze To others dignity is synonymous with sanctity. 
with соё deep as an act of revelation. It should be be received 

P'ete trustfulness and a high degree of seriousness. 


My English teacher, Miss К. is a very adroit person. She isa 
highly exhilaration teacher. Miss R. is a teacher who deprecates 
connive. She is the best teacher I have ever seen. You will never 

find her in an alternating mood. Her condolence for people suf- 
 fering is wonderful. She devotes herself to her job completely. 
But her avocation I think is any kind of sports. Miss R. sometime 
abrogate her test. I am glad that I have been in her class for the 
last year. 


the iuis Do remedy in the pedagogical pharmacopoeia for 
those who er iene тё dignity. There is promise of balm for 
апу reorient n humanize their conception of dignity. But before 

ation can be effected, teachers will be well advised 


е nature, causes, and manifestations of adolescent 
49 
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radicalism. Very often, to understand is to forgive You * 1957) 
x C 


an individual whose foibles, weaknesses, and hidd an't hate 
of action stand revealed in all their pathetic immaturity. Springs 
Now what is the personality make-up of the radica] wh 

perates our teachers? The answer is not easy to find, p, E e 

cally, he is an individual with all the distinctive chars ologi. 
that we have come to associate with this term. As a shar еп; 
'common credo he may be multiplied many fold. Howe ofa 
quality of his beliefs, their intensity and ramifications com n the 
the process of labeling. But the accordance of view; i dm 
enough to warrant an attempt at classification. Es 


THE LIBERAL. There is the unattached liberal, who Occasionall 
strays into the camp of the radical. His liberalism is a E 
rather than a philosophy. He evinces an amazing flair for adapta- 
bility. When strongly moved, he can emulate Leacock's ubiquitous 
knight by espousing all social philosophies at one and the same 
time. The volatile liberal may be placed in the same category. 
His liberalism is purely emotional; he thinks in headlines and i 
attracted to any ideology that has dramatic appeal. 


No less perplexed is the self-convinced crusading liberal. He 
is more of a problem in the classroom because his liberalism Б 
confusedly mercurial. It develops strange affinities and amazing 
repulsions. He is for labor from a sense of justice and oe 
strikes from a squeamish distaste for violence; for va as 
nemesis of wrongdoers and against war as a destroyer of Y 
property; for rigorous law-enforcement as a means of E 
the criminal and for humane prisons devoted to their re E 
tion. The thoroughgoing radicals among his eng” ermin 
posed to find this blend of harshness and tenderness, 
tion and irresolution, infantile and sentimental. 


dr 
THE RADICAL. If the liberal is a source of аппоугпо "in 
ers, the thoroughgoing radical is a veritable stormy E eky!! aod 
imbibed copious draughts of Marxism, he undergoes < гей 
Hyde transformation which renders him imperv c s to it 
Once convinced of the logic of his position, he € , ^ av 
pertinacity that knows no relaxing. He 1s like an а p? 
in the torments of thirst who suddenly stumbles 
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EACHER FACES THE STUDENT RADICAL. 


E T. 
E n his eagerness to drink, he shakes off the restraining hands 
ve him from the effects of overindulgence or, worse 
the dangers of pollution. 


yOUTH AND RADICALISM. Furthermore, his beliefs are com- 

licated by psychological factors that are associated with imma- 
irs Youth has been arraigned repeatedly before the bar of 
maturity on. several charges. Foremost is the accusation of dis- 
playing exaggerated enthusiasms. Likes are never sharply de- 
marcated from idolatry, and dislike, from hatred. There is a lack- 
of even roughly graduated scales of feelings and emotions in units 
that will correspond to the significance of the situations capable 
of arousing them. They seem to possess the power to mobilize 
at will every emotional resource within them and throw it in 
support of any cause that captures their imagination. Disillusion- 
ment has not yet blunted their feelings, nor has frustration starved 
their emotions. 


Another disability under which youth labor is their blind 
faith in the inevitableness of logical thinking. Social justice as an 
ideal is first envisaged as a possibility reasonable in its implications 
and compelling in its allure. Fortified by dramatic examples of 
social justice in action, youth promptly generalizes them into 
ve for human conduct and advances the ideal into the domain 
а Now, from the probable to the practicable is but a 
d ч characteristically, youth regard with unmitigated hos- 
of [A at classic dampener of reformist ardor, the wet blanket 
eo lf the principle under contemplation is ap- 
idel v y reason, if logic has proclaimed the consistency of the 
bloc oe ct it had been formed, then any obstacle that 
hein "os is chargeable to sheer slothfulness, willfulness, 
tid ые. What intelligence can perceive," youth avers, "will 
towed Беги nation can encompass.” Thus the gap is rapidly nar- 

een the “ought,” the "should," and the "can." 


Y 
viles КОН weakness of the adolescent should be noted, a 
absolutize his ie shares with the adult. It is the tendency to 
tives, “Wh beliefs and transmute them into categorical impera- 
at 15 just is absolutely just. I feel a strong urge to 
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É TEACHER FACES THE STUDENT RADICAL 
TH 


шшде stems less from a desire to purge the student's mind 
Г us thoughts than from a need to maintain the prestige 
of du hori and to gain the reassurance that their influence 
= xd e class is politically and economically wholesome. 

It is owing to the inability of the average teacher to cope with 
curbulently independent minds that the student radical often be- 
comes an unsolvable problem. The situation is not improved by 
formulating new techniques of school discipline.. Considering the 
unconscious elements that rob the student of his power of self- 
control and self-criticism, the remedy may lie in the training of 
specialists in the art of winning over and reconditioning the stu- 
dent radical whose radicalism is as much of a problem to him as it 
is to his teachers. Since specialism in human relations is best 
achieved when the would-be specialist brings to the task a well- 
adjusted personality, the project resolves itself in seeking out 
trainees who through the years, have mastered the psychology of 
human relations. 


translate this belief into action. I shall proceed to гар › 1957) 


of self-dedication. I am building a new world, This а Spiri 
task and I will brook no interference.” Thus, zea] "en а Sacre 
fanaticism and from their union spring twin derivative edded 
namely, an insulated subjectivity impervious to reis 
calculative objectivity insensitive to sympathy. Непсе 1 
vincible obduracy of the radical and the formid à 
task to reclaim him to a mood of moderation. 


es, 
z 
ableness of 8 


Finally, his radicalism may be a phase of his striving р 
emancipation from the dominance of his elders. He ig сара x 
take his place in the ranks of adults but finds himself fettered " 
the shackles of adolescence. He hungers for recognition by hi 
contemporaries but is ready to sacrifice it for the feeling of be. 
longingness within a world of grown-ups. He fails in this en. 
deavor because he is apt to judge people against a background 
of stereotypes built up during childhood. He, therefore, sees his 
teacher not as he is, but as he revives memories, pleasant or un- 

leasant, of a significant person in the distant past. 
Р 5 8 P £ The deepening of insights into motivation should enable the 
teacher to understand what makes Johnny tick without trying to 
‚ take him apart and reassemble him to a preconceived pattern. He 

can take him apart without impairing his integrity or his self- 
m In the act of analyzing, care is exercised that none of the 
е а mechanisms that make'up the student's ego suffers the 
r A en ы кет entire process of exploration is performed 
rra. ma Nd loving care as befits a valuable and delicate 


EXPOSING FA 
tion 


HUMAN-RELATIONS PROBLEM. Such likes and dislikes are 
transferred to his teacher and tend to distort his judgment. Thus, 
the personality of his teacher counts as much as pedagogic skill. 
Every lesson is an admixture of subject matter and such psycho- 
logical overtones as the impression of the teachers’ manne 
impartiality, understanding, and open-mindedness. What а ce de 
remembers and accepts depends as much upon the content 0 x 
lessons as upon the student's reaction to the teacher as 2 n. 
As a person, the teacher is a symbol. When he excites аы de 
he provokes aggressive behavior in the student. Vety Р te 
expression of radical views is the student's way of releasing 


hostility. 


nre LLACIES. Understanding the student’s motiva- 
still remains e. to p an atmosphere of amiability. There 
and fallacies 2 task of dealing with the ideological sophistries 
mastery of te ч meet them. Squarely, the teacher must acquire 
* acquisition Prap- material. Such mastery should go beyond 
towly related E the encyclopedic storehouse of information nar- 
Bess is the сор, е student's textbook. The reward of thorough- 
answer man” rting feeling that one rates high as an omniscient 
for long if th E ы, а teacher does not enjoy this distinction 
book e € student's questions range far afield from the text- 
Strange and unconventional theories—theories neg- 
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| eat del 
It cannot be stressed too greatly that it pet Pi depre” 


whether the student's radicalism is born out of a m [ап О 
sion, a feeling of resentment, an awakened memo > уме 
tionable person identifiable with the teacher, or 4 5 : E ni А 
of the compellingness of what to him are inescap? сый f 5 
Teachers are remiss in their duty if they view every pversion- U 
accepted doctrine as a sign of willfulness and su 
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un P 
lected by the teacher. When these disturbing questions M 1957) 
" 


in a challenging tone, the teacher's prestige is best рге Осе 
exposing the student's fallacious reasoning rather dian atved b 
evasive action. It is so easy to bedazzle the questioner d 

ous phrases, to counsel the wisdom of holding one’s di ws 
abeyance against the accumulation of more extensive ke a i 
or to dismiss the matter by referring the student to e cdg 


) 
sources. -fite 


raACHER PACES THE STUDENT RADICAL — — — 


i" e definitely extra-Constitutional. Such delineation al- 
ophies ES and untrammeled discussion of flagrant abuses that 
lows A country’s economy; corruption in high places, denial 
pedevil » ts, and insidious activities of lobbyists. All these can- 


hs upon the body politic may be exposed for une- 
quivocal reprobation. 

After this exposure, students should. be invited to canvass 
ways or means of dealing with such conditions. Here, the radical 
is offered an opportunity to ventilate his views. The teacher, acting 
as a moderator, may then point out the legal exigencies that 
should qualify all proposals. Such procedure may prove inade- 
quate in dealing with the direct-actionist if the recounting of 
economic evils merely ends on a note of tepid protestation. But 
if definite measures are proposed, such as new laws, amendments 
to existing laws, or even amendments to the Constitution, the 
radical's rebelliousness may be quelled. 


To meet these challenges, the teacher must so enrich. 
scholarship as to embrace all correlative materia] that bears hi 
remotely upon his specialty. He should know all ideologies, a 
philosophies of history, all panaceas, all utopian solutions = 
may be brought up for class discussion. à 


It is not enough to know them in order to deepen one’s te. 
pugnance for them, but to know them as a toxicologist learns 
about poisons, as a psychiatrist familiarizes himself with the un- 
lovely masks of abnormality. Such broadmindedness is not easily 


achieved. It involves the attainment of a high level of scholarship. Two advantages accrue from a sharply-edged delineation of 


the widely divergent philosophies of social and economic ameli- 
oration. For one thing, it reveals the unlimited capacity for ad- 
justability inhering in the Constitution, Stressing its potentialities 
for insuring social and economic security, and pointing out the 
ease with which pressure may be effectively applied to govern- 
Per dais by an aroused citizenry, should serve to attenuate 
s As force to a dubious alternative. For another it fixes 
tS dee Ies to controversial subjects, and acts as a deterrent 
ө gical trespassing. It tends to confine discussion to special 
$ In this instance, democratically oriented proposals. The 


radica] : : 
vited who is no respecter of trespass signs may be firmly in- 
to retrace his steps. 


It involves much more. It calls for a widening of the concept 
of “controversial.” One meaning of controversial rests on a foun- 
dation of statistics: the majority position versus that of the mt 
nority. It resolves itself into a question of counting noses an 
weighing opinions accordingly. The label of "controversial is 
also affixed to social problems upon which public opinion react 
irrationally. It does not signify an utter lack of reasonab еы 
There is a hard core of reason, but it is heavily charged w! € 
electric emotionalism that repels objectors. Those who be m 
with passionate tenacity have surrounded themselves W! 
trically-charged barbed wire fences. 


GR А 
aea c ULES. Finally, a set of "ground rules" should be 
Which m. e beginning of the term, prescribing the manner in 
Incluge we matters should be presented. It might well 
penalizing u Provisions as orderly procedure during debates; 
In а speaker: warranted interruptions, discouraging diffuseness 
d i addressing the class only when adequately prepared; 
Criticism x one's Statements; and obligating oneself to accept 
€n offered. Finally, and most importantly, teachers 
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К 
SOCIALLY ACCEPTABLE CHANNELS. Understand Ë i 
scholarship facilitate the meeting of minds. In perm enda 
independent minds, acquiescence or agreement 15 bs rows ds? 
gered by sudden clashes of personalities. The first ^ 2 e of 
rapprochement between student and teacher 15 (2 f amewotE © 
theories of social reconstruction that fall within the omic pil 
our Constitution are demarcated from social and €cOP 
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must impress upon students the psychologic havoc 
the minds of disputants and the equally serious damage ù 
inflicteg 


upon contestants’ arguments by the propensity to indulpe ; 
sonalities. Бе in per 


Films of Special [nterest 


CURRENT AND CHOICE 


One teacher, perturbed by a flagrant display of * 
heckling, was moved to admonish the offender to г 
degrading the discussion into a "personal feud.” “Disre 
as an individual,” he pleaded. “I bear no animus to Pan me 

-- et ; : towards you { 
entertaining opinions diametrically opposed to mine, This dis ч 
sion is for the purpose of effecting a free exchange of B 
Regard them as specimens in the scientist's laboratory. Then д 
ceed to dissect them. Leave my personality out of this,” He n 
indicated how this tendency to personalize facts might be curbed 
by shunning such expressions as "you said"; “I disagree with 
you"; you are wrong." Make the statement the point of reference. 
Better say: “The statement you made”; “I do not agree with the 
statement"; "the statement may be questioned." Avoid, also, the 
use of the personal pronoun in stating your own position. Don't 
say: "I think. . . ."; “I feel... ." And remark prefaced by “I” has 
the effect of a challenge and arouses a belligerent mood. It isa 
verbal chip on the shoulder and invites aggression." 


tu qu це” 


efrain from THE RED BALLOON—at the Fine Arts Theatre 


duced and directed by Albert Lamorisse. Cameraman: 
Edmond ichs Color by Tecbnicolor. With Pascal and Sabine 
Lamorisse as the little boy and girl. Running time: 34 minutes. Re- 
leased by Lopert Film Distributing Corp. " 


Written, pr 


A film without words, The Red Balloon is pure screen imagina- 
tion. Lamorisse and Séchan, who also made White Mane, photo- 
| graphed it in Ménilmontant in the heights above Montmartre. 
Their consummately lovely, softly real picture of this quarter of 
the city is a delight to the eye, perhaps the best film of Paris 
streets and houses we have ever seen. But the inner eye is enchanted 
also. So much has been written about this slight fantasy of a little 
boy and his balloon, so many prizes have been awarded it— 
ENN, ffe “Т Louis Delluc, even an Oscar—that another re- 
ime у e: its fragile thunder for you. Believe us, it's to be 
nda й ы as it is. How very funny is the life of a red balloon, 
; in battle, how quiveringly sad! 


retin ns Wilh 2 perfect film at the Fine Arts is а not-so- 
to be precise ae c ed Lost C ontinent, in color, in Ferraniacolor; 
tedious detail, epee м and in stereophonic sound and in 
OCation in the Мася n produced by Count Leonard Bonzi on 
40, it is so b: Indonesia and in the Malayan Archi- 
mething of a strip-tease, offering promise of anthro- 


Ogical wo 
. nders an ч H 
dens that turn nd geograp hical excitements and bare-bosomed 


annes and Hedin = to be quite dull after all. Though the 


Speakin 8€s gave this one top h ; 
Contin 8 warmly of the beauty of its p honors too, in 1955, 


pp at stirred us b 
al: amori ; 
light heart zm] sse down any Shinbone Alley of the world with 
unt Bonzi not to the nearest corner. 


OMISSION 


The editors regret that the name of Mrs. Mi 
was omitted from her article in the April issue of High a alld school 
Goes to School.” Mrs. Colman teaches at Abraham Lincoin 
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Bagley and Mark Sufrin. With Ray Salyer and Gor 
playing themselves. 


Bowery is disappointing if you expect documentary a 
real sense. It is not a created or a creative product o 
imagination; it has no deeply perceptive comment to 
subject. But it was well worth making just the same, 
knowledge of Skid Row, like ours, has been gained 
tance, it is well worth seeing. Paul Rotha, writing about Ол the 
Bowery in the Edinburgh 1956 issue of The Living Cinema, says: 


Though we did not find the continuity and dep 
were fascinated, as he was, by the gallery of faces 
American photographers put on the screen: 
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ON THE BOWERY—at the 55th Stree} Playhoy 
Se 


Produced by Lionel Rogosin, in association With p; 


Loaded with "art festival" honors from abroad, 


“(They) spent months mixing among and becoming 
accepted by the derelict inhabitants of the Bowery, work- 
ing in conditions that can only have been near to intoler- 
able during the hottest summer New York had known in 
many years. Snatching a shot here and another there, try- 
ing to direct unpredictable ‘actors’ in various stages of in- 
toxication, concealing a camera in a clothes bundle, coping 
with official hindrance and even with demolition part way 
through production of an essential landmark on their e 
tion — tbe ‘L’ — they could have understandably broug И 
out оту a series of disjointed shots. T hat they have vee 
a coherent sixty-minute picture, with continuity of ё? E 
and time over three days and a depth of characterization 
their main parts is to their lasting credit.” 


«ported, 
distorie^ 

‹ 772 an these К 4 
They are not a pretty company, pog puman 


twisted, seamed, drooling faces, but they a Propio? 
Faces you can never forget—in ibe арый а, f jhe 
of a mission-hall unresponsive to the grim 10 "pc ИШЕ 
speaker, slobbering across dirty tables m | 


bars—" 


Rich 
man Hendrie 


On the 
tt In an 
f anyone's 
Offer on jr 
at taxi-dis. 


d, V 
h Rotha 10020 
/ the three you" 


V NN A" 
us OF SPECIAL INTEREST. 
1 


{ sai ied to 

h? Mark Sufrin has said that they triec 
or have YOU m Sd compassionate record of human beings in a 
e p of crisis. The waste and loneliness of such lives 
prolonged edel by implication in the film; if all the why's and 


E € made clear, On the Bowery is still an indelible series 
who's are not Im ) 
of provocative images. 


It is not hard to see why British and European film lovers 
| ui aks n On the Bowery—as upon Le Ballon Rouge—with 
к kom of "free cinema." As Basil Wright puts it, such films 
| =” because their makers have succeeded, to some extent, 
| xt the chains of even the strings of financial or ideological 
control. They have used the screen to say something personal. We 

are all fortunate that artists like Lamorisse and Séchan still create 
| in France, and that entirely independent financing like Rogosin's 
. isstill possible in our own film set-up. 


THE YOUNG STRANGER— Guild 50th Theatre 


Produced by Stuart Millar for R-K-O. Written by Robert 


| Dozier. Directed by John Frankenheimer. Starring James Mac- 
| Arthur, Kim Hunter, James Daly. 


The Young Stranger managed to 
eable character from the studio mill. 


Tes an iti : si 
not id young and often sensitive because its creators are still 
sified. Under thi 


twenty—they a bl rty—in James MacArthur's case, under 
With the | y ate able to take a story of a sixteen-year-old's brush 


s aw and, b ; Р Р 
ай hares vi "i not breathing too heavily, turn it into a re- 


en story į 
Some of ы? 18 the world, 


the current but we think you'll like it as well as 


Spectaculars, if not better. 


Rury M 
‚ Gor 
DSTEIN Abraham Lincoln High School 
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Education in the News 


We few, we bappy few, we band of brothers 
—Shakespeare 


In a society which reverences material success the 
we bear are often excessively saturated with self-impo 
sions. 


The teaching profession, normally the last refuge of balan 
is itself a victim. The breadwinner teacher is caught and Eng 
aside by the world's rush to the gold fields. He could, at one 
time, remain aloof and preach the gospel of moderation, of intel. 
lectual and spiritual satisfactions. He could urge us on to play for 
the sake of the game; but the nervous urge to win, to read 
the summit, to get that medal, to win that scholarship, to com- 
pete in the classroom as one does in the market place, has engulfed 


him. 


It has been said often enough that the competitive spit 
is the very root, not alone of our society, but of nature itself, 
That may be true, but the competition among vendors of ge 
and commodities is not the kind that is suited to the deve op- 
ment of the individual in his formative stage. The growing pup 


я als сошра“ 
should be taught to set high standards T ШЕ 


n to do his 
he has done % 


with his native endowment and compete wi 
attainment of these ends. He should be urged o 
finding contentment in the knowledge that 


burdens 
Sed ten. 


IN THE NEWS 


TION | г : 
gpuca democratic society survives and perpetuates itself in 
forget * portion as its citizenry develops skills in participation. 
М ! E 


сї PP i " 
In any event, the “competition problem,” venerable chestnut 
n 


: be, has once again been challenged in a stimulating 
dough" ск А. Bucher, Assistant Professor at New York 
и d in a reprint from Recreation, in the November, 1956, 
ae Youth Leaders Digest. Some pertinent excerpts are 
1 


printed below. 


_.. We are glorifying and publicizing a few talented 
individuals at the expense of the many... 


‚... Children are growing up with the feeling they 
must prove superiority and be winners rather than just to 
participate and live for the values inherent in an activity 
and in life itself... 


Dr. Arthur T. Jersild of Columbia University, noted 
authority in the field of child psychology, says, “Com- 
petitive attitudes acquired in childhood frequently make 
‚ life harder at the adult level. A person may be so driven 

that he is unable to enjoy his work or his play but is com- 
pelled instead with each new success to expend new efforts 
in protecting his reputation and in increasing his power.” 


of z ‚ There are other evils which make the practice 
especially 4 winner” educationally unsound. This is true 
У tn the area of sports. Undue pressure is placed 


её indivi ; me over-stimulated, the health of th 
i lented (0? widual is о а dr . е 
Schools consciously encourage the able == 3 the exe Th iren bad, есте ибну oiala d 
in areas of co- and extracurricular activities, 0 ase passif qud manlike play i оа or the “star” team, unsports- 
of the majority of pupils. In this manner, а V^. na] level mi " disregarde rtea to, and а sound standard of values 
ence has been built up which, on a purely recreatio the 2 ми 


not be objectionable. On educational grounds, 
jority is being deprived of desirable educationa! an 


sider а POR 


TA da 
school, does уа Jo prove superiority, engendered in the 
Carries oy end there or with chil 


ap ; dren and youth, It 

i etter, perhaps, to con t | Over into ad JOUN 
aim whl e я d for all un one that cate ate, 0 a life has to de Thee and distorts the real values 
activity which is requite "ог those who partie, jest * ial bores doi 20У й reflected in tbe stress on ma- 
minority. For if there are values for advantage. ^? 10 evident in society, the desire to make 


those who do not are being denied such 
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the “social register," and the struggle to . 
Joneses. А 3e keep up wish the 
Schools should stress that the real values in life 
from participating. A child should realize that 5 Соте 
satisfaction come regardless of whether be gets top e 
or is in charge of stage props. Instead of working on} А 
the "A" in an English essay youngsters should be И 
aware of irying to improve tbeir ability to convey sh те 
ideas and thoughts to others. “ш 


Perhaps . . . in the years to come, the success of » 
school will not be judged by the number of political lead. 
ers, business tycoons, and “All-American” athletes it turns 
out, but by the number of well-adjusted, useful, and happy 
individuals it sends into the community. At the same time, 
hospitals will lose a lot of patients, athletic stadiums will 


have fewer seats in the stands but more participants on 
the field and Cadillac dealers will sell to the Joneses instead 


of those who are trying to keep up with them. 


x 


JACOB А. ORNSTEIN 
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East Elmhurst Junior High School 127, Queens 


Chalk Dust 
huti bout 300 words) to this page of teaching 
үг ү» addressed to Irving Rosenblum, P. $. 4, 
јс, 


York. 
hattan 2, New 
m PUNCH LINE 


Motivation, pupil activity, oral expression, humor—all are 
inherent in a magazine and newspaper assignment used in one of 
our lessons in an English class. | 
The class is asked to bring in cartoons culled from magazines 
and newspapers. They paste the picture on an 8 x 11 sheet of 
paper. On the reverse side the pupil writes a description of the 
picture in the form of a composition, giving time, place, charac- 
ters (their dress, facial expressions, actions), and finally the words 
or caption at the bottom of the picture. The description requires 
100-150 words and gives all details, ending with the punch line 
or joke. 

_ One class period is used in preparing this assignment. At that 
time the pupils see and read aloud samples of old cartoons that 
have been kept on hand. Usually the pupils are given about a week 
to find suitable material. 

е =; cartoons are brought to school, we have a lesson in 
B i inn Жеш pupils mark the phrasing of their paragraphs, 
class reads her à ausing, emphasis, etc. Then each member of the 
_ Ute to those Sai mani facing the group and showing the pic- 
he re 7. . ; 

and there ee lans, ошар interest runs very high, 
ing. The papers eR. aughs. Each girls earns a mark for her read- 
Pupil gets 4 mark ie wi for errors in English so that each 
пе example of written work also. 


1 the e ' ; " 
B an expectant fath type of material used is a cartoon depict- 


Waiting roo er, sitting nervously and impatiently i 

Puzzled oman n entered, carrying a fe die aieo 
Pisy абр 3 man's face indicates his perplexity . . . 

‚. a the cartoon ; 

`0 is the laun dry” the cap 


RI 
ON H, MEEHAN 


Чоп, quoting the nurse: "Relax 


Washington Irving High School 
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HIGH POINTS OF HUMOR 
Verse 


SONG OF JOY 


on the last day of school with a glass of your 
favorite beverage in your hand.) 


Here’s to the days that don’t harass or irk, 
Days without fever and fetter. 

We love the good children, we love the good work, 
But we love the good summer much better. 
Tired and done, 

Ready to run, 
On to vacation and frolic and fun! 


(To be sung 
CHEMISTRY 
CLASS 


Pupils, we love you, but this is the day, 
This is the time for rejoicing; 
And though you are happy to see us away, 
It's a sentiment too we are voicing. 
Dear lads and lasses, 
Subjects and classes, 
Energy fails but the calendar passes! 


Ш 
FIRST-AID 


Down with the clerical duties galore, 
Down with the toil of attrition. 
€ grief is behind us, the pleasure before, 
And that is the perfect condition! 

O be no more clerical, > 

No more hysterical— 


R . 
est and relax and Just eat till you're spherical! 


uu to the summer that’s waiting for us 
г 9 to the time for relaxing. 
к. the fume and the fret and the fuss, 
Everything trying and taxing, 
ma y the bells, 
wit 
Cheers for beu 
cers for Vacation and 
OLOvAY 


f Industr’? 
Cartoon by Ellen Arthurs, pupil of the School 0 that it spells! 


all that it spells! 


\ 


Icon с g 


Fort Hamilton High School 
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(To the tune of "What Shall We Do With the Drunken s il 
Alor» 


Chorus: 
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WHAT SHALL I DO ON MY SABBATICAL 


) 
1 


What shall I do on my sabbatical, 
How shall I spend this time ecstatical, 
What shall I do on my sabbatical, 
Earlie in September? 

д; 
Try out sports acrobatical, 
Look for pleasures climatical, 
Think of nothing enigmatical, 
Earlie in September. 


Yo-ho [I'll rise on Sundays 
Yo-ho Sleep on Mondays 
Yo-ho ГІ punch no time-clock 
Earlie in September. 


Эъ 1 
Where ГЇЇ be is problematical; - 
How I'll live is mathematical; 
All finance anathematical 
Earlie in September. 


4, 
Talk to farmers ungrammatical, 
Speak in language idiomatical, 
See our country most emphatical, 
Earlie in September. 


>. 
Brush up on history Asiatical, 
Public relations diplomatical, 
Practice not being autocratical, 
Earlie in September. 


WHA 


yis М: 


Sidney: 


Mr. S3 


Chorus: 


т SHALL І 


А, 
$, FLAUMENH AFT 


DICA. шаи 


p get headaches when I go 


I 
«« Murgatroyd, why do 
E Moss. Dunn's room? 
(non-plussed) Well, I don't know, Annette. 
n - 


Mr Smorgasbord, why do I always get a rash 
just before Regents week? 


Well, I—er—don't know, Sidney. 


Must take courses prophylactical, 
Learn about rashes symptomatical, 
Study sickness psychosomatical, 
Farlie in September. 


Yo-ho, I’ll rise on Sundays 

Yo-ho, Also Mondays; 

Yo-ho, I'll still punch a time-clock. 
Earlie in September. 


ALAN B. ROTHENBERG 


LINES ON HOLDING A SOFT-SEAT JOB 


Td rather honest toil endure 
Than tremble with a sinecure: 
us to wield ax cheerfully 
eae lean upon it fearfully; 
etter to push pen busily 
han toy with it uneasily; 
o let me ply a task unflurried 


Rather than loaf forever worried. 


Brooklyn Technical High School 
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time I laughed is when I had to listen to reasons why 


The only wasn't done. 
the ena me out, please punch me out; I'm having too much 


fun— 
т think I'll use а gun. 


IT'S BEEN A LONG, LONG рдү 
(To the tune of "It's Been a Long, Long Time") 


Punch me out, please punch me out; I cannot make the 1 
It's been a long, long day. Cock Push me out or kick me out or drag me by the hair; I can't get off 
chair. 
The "i cafe was rough today; you'd think Lindbergh was 
there— : 
Such noise and paper filled the air. 


Arrived at eight, when I felt great: now I'm in state 
Its been a long, long day. ОЁ shock— 
My letter box was full of notices and letters; for so 
they all turned out to be. meone else 
I wish the one who jumps the gun and grabs my notes and mail 


Would leave my “Times” for me And when I managed to turn riot into quiet, they heard a bell 


with which I couldn’t cope. 
Ive lost all hope, but please don’t grope for novacaine or 


dope— 
I'll simply use а rope. 


Prefect room was like a tomb—what's happened to my class? 
Looks like a lovely day. 


Then one by one each mother's son presents me with a pass— 
For each a hair turns gray. But my cry becomes a sigh; September turns to June—it really 
could be worse. 


It seems so right to spread the light and be a fri i 
And inkwell, cop, and indo ap eds 


I know I wouldn't dream е 
of giving u h ча 
wathorse and I love die d p my harness; I'm just a 


B , Е 
ut don't begrudge this grumbling drudge a chance to have his 


It seems the grade advisors, late squad, boys’ and girls’ deans 
Assume that Rudy Vallee's theme is theirs. 

Oh, punch me out, or shove me out; I cannot make the clock— 
I'll never’ reach the stairs. 


“Please sit down” and “please sit up” and “please don’t touch the 
plants”; ' 
“Please stand up when you pledge.” , 
"Please don't talk” and "please don't chew” and “please dont 
your pens,” 
“And please get off the ledge.” 


Say— 
"d te been a long, long day. 


GERALD G 
REENBERG Abraham Lincoln High School 


And “please don't ask me what the date or what the time ‘8 
And “please don't come with dungarees,” I pray. 

Please take a pass, a three day pass, while I take laugh 
It’s been a long, long day. 


Bells that ring don’t mean a thing; the kids come 


please. ресе” 
Had to bloat on table d'hote; there was no cottage © | 
What will my waistline say? 
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TO A TEACHER UPON HER TRANSFER TO A 
"BETTER" SCHOOL 


Darling 
You should have stayed. 
We need not have parted. 


You had a dream— 

Of rooms well-lit 

Of desks unmarred— 

Of those who sat in them 
With eyes alight 

Eager to share 

Their endless thoughts 
In words of grace 

And pure delight. 


Was not the dream enough? 


That now you bid adieu 
To endless challenge— 
To halls where learning 
Scurries into corners 
Harried, despised, and yet 
Admired. 

To friendly clods. 
Struggling to tell 

What dimly shapes itself 
In what far recesses within. 
In halls well-lit 

At desks unmarred— 
With kindred souls 

To live all day, 


What will you do for a dream? 


LEAH G, EIGERMAN Alexander Hamilto 
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High Points 


с YOUR A.Q. (“ATTIRE QUOTIENT") TODAY? 
HOw" 


ization of 
; ‘ag question, the Student Organizatio 
with this em M nir High School, with the full suppor 
the James M. of the community, Parents Association, an 
барш drive to eliminate dungarees, cowboy boots, 


| ad C « 
facul ‚ aunched its г articles of attire generally associated 


d othe 

cher jackets anc " 
x "juvenile delinquency. | 
"Spruce up!” "Measure up!” and other slogans together with 
а of boys and girls іп appropriate dress will be found on 


| every bulletin board in corridors and classrooms. 


Dramatic bits in the auditorium and over the public-address 
| system, stressing the values and importance of good grooming and 
‚ appearance are part of the all-out campaign to restore status and 
prestige to proper dress. The enclosed "Code of Attire" was devel- 
oped and adopted unanimously by the delegate assembly of the 
| Student Organization at its last meeting on January 11, 1957. 


D. The entire code is being printed in the Parents Association 
| bulletin to be distributed to all parents as well as to all business 


, men, civic, and church leaders. We hope by thi i 
etter attitudes toward proper айдан} T SA эрш йй ын. 


rds of dress and appearance. 
“A man is known b 


y the company h » 
"Clotbes make tbe oe v ERIS 


‚А well-groomed, neatly-dressed 


Reco . 
duct, Айар this 
3 close conn 1 
Studied audent Council at n oH between attire, morale, 


as ado š 
ecember 14, 196. Unanimously at a meeti 


ng of the 
of the Counci 


l follows: 
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"The Council declares that, in the matter of attire, Mn 195) 
eral is preferred to a slavish following of temporary fads, ee in go 
is any question as to the standards of good taste, parents an d ee еп ther, 
should be consulted." er айд 


The Council recommends the following code for girls: 


m" 


. They may wear straight skirts, provided they are not too clos 
7 


fitted. 
. They may wear sweaters, provided they are not too closely fitted 


. They should not wear their hair in curlers to school. 


. They should not wear motorcycle jackets or garrison belts, _ | GIRL: 
. Shirt tails should always be tucked into skirts. ! SOUND: 


2 
3 
4. They should not wear blouses or dresses made of sheer fabrics 
5 
6 
7 


. If rubber boots ог overshoes are worn during stormy weather, the | BOY: 


principles of hygiene should be observed. 
8. Footwear (shoes or boots) should be clean. 


9, Hair should be properly combed and brushed. 


10. Only light make-up may be used, but should not be applied during 
school sessions. | 


The Council recommends the following code for boys: 


. They should not wear cowboy or motorcycle jackets. 


. They should not wear garrison belts. 
. They should not wear polo shirts or T-shirts. Ee 


hirt 
. Ties should be worn daily to school, properly kie 5 ept on ® 
should be closed. Colored sport shirts are accepta 
sembly days. 
è on ass 
6. Clean, light-colored dress shirts with ties should be ieri 
days. уе 
А . "atm 
7. Clean sport shirts may be worn without ties during V 


VAT к 


8. Footwear should be clean. 


9. Hair should be properly combed and brushed. "I 


ho 
i ds that there 5,» 

In addition, the Student Council recommen " 
sci ra © the report card devoted to Personal Appe* 


KIERAN J. Н. S. COMMITTEE ON ATTIRE 
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sOUND: 


WALTZ: 


SOUND: 
NARRATOR: 


. WOMAN: 
They should not wear dungarees, or cowboy boots. MAN: 


NARRATOR. 


ONLY SOME HAVE MORE 


(A radio play based on a true incident) 


Babble of young voices 


Be 
Gradual dying down of sounds 


Let’s get the envelopes distributed as fast as pos- 
sible today so we can finish our pictures. Hilda, 
suppose you and Telemachus help Lindo. 


Sure, Miss Waltz. 

Packages plopping on desks 

Jones! Cambell! (fade) 

Voices in background calling names fade out. 


Things hadn’t always been as peaceful as this in 
the class. Tensions had flared into incidents 
more than once, There was the time when Mrs. 
Eulalie Arlington had written to Miss Waltz on 


her finest heavy bond, engraved stationery that 
she kept for important occasions. 


My dear Miss Waltz, would you be good enough 
to change my daughter’s seat in your class? She 
is much too sensitive and shy to call the matter 
to your attention, but she is very unhappy in your 


Hm of seating arrangement. I do not care to 
pd, her to the element you have put next to 
| hg x» you for your Courtesy in this matter, 
Atling егу truly yours, (fade) Eulalie Rhodes 


Adam - 
р" а ington, which could have Bien Lad 
Seemed to mean а great deal. Claude 
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NARRATOR: 


GIRL: 


GIRL 2: 
BOY: 


WALTZ: 


BOY 2: 
GIRL: 


WALTZ: 
74 


Adams’ family had come fro 
tasia Angelo’s from Puetto 
tons? They were Americans. 
strata Americans. 


» 1957) | 
m Africa | NLY 
Rico, The Any | б 


Professional wi 
› 2рре 


But Miss Waltz, in her quiet wa 
things, and through the es гу н handled 
shadings of color, had become an s of Color 
rather than one of human relations R= 
end of the term was approaching and Me the 
burst of young energy was centered on this i al 
last project. Every child was making a self. 5 
trait! А self-portrait complete with di 
blouse. And the colors one chose s 
а ї 
shirt or blouse? . . . Ah! that was the tes 
Pretty cagey that Miss Waltz, the kids hai 
whispered to each other. She didn't say nothin 
about it . . . but you could bet your life that was 
what she was goin’ ta look for when she 
marked them. We're on to these teachers... | 
a tricky lot . . . even the best of them! _ WALTZ: 


What a riot when Miss Waltz held up the wot 
from that first assignment. The ones they hd 
done at home, you know, in front of a miffor. 


(whisper) Did you see Marcia’s? She made 
herself look like a movie star. 


She musta traced it from a magazine. 


Hey! Looka Artie’s! He musta combed 
for the pitcher! 


| goY: 
GIRL 2: 
WALTZ: 


pis hait 


hat sil 
We'll get a few more tacked up ые: ей! 
help us all to improve our own. 
have yours? 


It’s no good. 
Yes, it is, Miss Waltz. 


Its good enough for us, Pete 


WALT; 


f Rememb™ Watrz, 


NARRATOR: 


С NARRATOR: 


ae 
ou to 

«vr a Major Art class. Nobody expects y 

be P hunt: yet. And yours Hilda, Dorothy, 

Telemachus? There! That’s enough for now. 


G'wan. His nose is bigger than that! 


He forgot his sideburns! 


These aren't bad at all... in fact, they all look 
look pretty good. Well, now we're ready for the 


skin tones. 


Now the children looked furtively at each other. 
This business of skin-tones was a touchy one. 
They had all been having so much fun, and here 
it was again . . . this business of being different. 
The pink and white ones sat secure for the most 
part, already wondering whether to make their 
eyes light or dark blue. The dark brown ones 
looked stolidly ahead. The cafe-au-lait stirred 
uncomfortably. But Miss Waltz went on. 


All skin tones are made up of the same two 
colors . . . orange and blue. 


All? Had the students heard correctly. Did she 
зау... All? No one said a word. All skin tones. 
She didn't mean it. She wasn't a dope. She usu- 
ally knew her stuff. But all? And Miss Waltz did 
something she didn't do very often. She turned 
her back to the class and went on talking, not 
even watching to see if they were. There it was 


d ГЕ of them. Two circles of color, orange 
I ue. She took one brush, dipped it into 
mi рч € some strokes. Then she took 
л 5h and dipped it into blue and made 


re strokes ri 
c : €s right over the orange. It 
Is this like anyone? 
That i 

ts me, Miss Waltz, It’s sure те. 


Now ril add a little more water. 
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NARRATOR: 


Book Reviews 


ADERSHIP AND THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
| D E NT 
| pUCATIONAL LEADERS R. Spain, Harold D. Drummond and John 
Е: AL. Ву 


tJ "ne, 


She watered down the ingredi і 
body want to claim this one?  ? bit Ау 


пи" CIPAL. | Co., 1956, 371 pp. 
GIRL: It looks like mine. PR lad ania schools send to the high schools кнн 
; | elementary i ted even thou 

NARRATOR: She went on making ovals, each Oval a dig Why ч oe or write? yir arh ae gor three "rs"? Are 
skin tone, but each made with the Same ; “tent ho oe below the mn a = on a lower professional rung 
ents, orange and blue. Sometimes she adde s ШЕ ens school = pm Is there a need for greater cooperation 
orange, sometimes more blue, Sometimes Mote Жо - Lg ча and high schools? 2. | 
water. Each was different; yet each was basis = school teachers, in reading this book, will gain an — 
the same. It didn't take too long for the sie Ea of the thinking of the poc spon 2" 2o Der ra 
to become stirrings and the stirrings to b formation that has been Las pes be- dh ante elementary school col- 
mutterings. All the same. Just the Way she hay | gover ү Жү benefit d both systems. They might be encouraged 
said. All the same, and it had seemed as though hpt pies articulation between the two levels of the риш that 
they were so different. | ше engaged in the common and continuous enterprise of educating 

s А , ildren. 

WALTZ: Now you try it. Try it On practice paper firs When is a student ready for high school? The answer is when he 
until you get just the right amount of each color | has profited all he can from the elementary school and when his profit 
for your own skin. I'll come around to hel OU. from the secondary school is potentially greater. “The secondary school 

y . b, bat no sacred immunity form the problem of individual differences that 

Just remember all skin tones are made up of the | beret the elementary school, It must be prepared to accept with equal 
same two colors. We're all the same. satus all the children n 2 а rom. p elementary unit, just as the lat- 

de, brunet, er must accept as equas atl the children of appropriate age sent to it 

MURMUR: = the same. All by ám Вір тет tton to ji ret in determining readiness 
white, negro . . . . ГА # simply, ‘What is best for this child? nos ‘what does 

D gh sch П) 3 » 

NARRATOR: Eyes wandered. Glances were sure vides by Villon ee E Аа Р ud Ks E ere School pro- 

first—then frankly searching. The "EIC ity “ achievement. So must the high schoo ~~ жид 
= Р : nsion. w з 

was alive with growing тз Some 9e school deg bite hes ben that children are promoted even ир to the high 
smiles replaced doubcing frowns. Sn И Sol te it hacer tte oor beet pt би ie 
twinkled. Then from the rear o ы * conclusion is. “When i tan p Wh, pm 
booming confirmation ga at pointed to retention, they (tesche n” e. When strong 

! All of us 20 h rod actors in addition to ac, end ai) роі be certain а wide 

, s 1 3 
BOY 2: You tell 'em Miss Waltz! A f us got ШО" | be sam ңы always be, what is best ris Foie is examined. The 
ваше all the same, anly Some PET EO si en Hon 10 others or to the з te as not where 
я es that childr . nsive 
. , : re all m Nl Ders en do not learn А 
NARRATOR: Try it. You'll see it, too. We tit. ой abili pes у Seem to profit more fon aa by te Us a grade 
Onlv. as the student pu ® U Who аге гера Г m promotion than children 
same... Only, PE hammy, Tequiring disciplin “re 15 а higher incidence of trouble. 
some of us have more. UN .. up and a ders of Б leBularly Promoted єз шү. Wldes п00рготокей pupils 
Music. . ALL GOD'S CHILLUN , , gie СЕ ny ds tter social аја т оте UP eri 
Í Ith х those w 
HELEN К. LORING Andrew Jackson Н E'OUPS of younger children, i 
ELE e 
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How can you teach a class that contai 
range A ber and achievement? The mper oF rin Who bay, P". 
A ast provision must be made for grouping student elementary ^ i 
u differences. A homogeneous group ma s. жа, 
purpose of teaching a special skill such as ain тк formed { Min 
sters with varied interest and abilities can be for: 4 B P. yo 
to utilize different talents in working at a given m. if th ur si 
a ps Still another can be formed if the pipo + t Such аза dur 
i p among certain students. Instructional materials A Promote {у 
5 үзү Ке be provided. Pupil progress should a ы the tange 
es of individual growth and ability. The authors ain an On the 
ty of assigning to special classes those children tee —- the айы, 
slow-learning. It is proposed instead that money ui. eos p 
May be 


directed to augment opportunities for individualized instruction, 


How does the policy of individualized instructi indivi 
ress affect the high school? Teachers in the high rena iste prop. 
fact that the curriculum has been adapted to accommodate dez ae 
of the elementary school. The average high school offers the rian 
commercial, and general courses. Many schools further provide TN 
dividual differences through grouping in honor, normal, and modif 
classes. Many offer classes in remedial reading and remedial arithmetic 
The vocational high schools offer courses that prepare for a great variey 


(June, 1957) 


of skills and occupations. As in the elementary schools, students in the t 


a schools would benefit from a reduction in class size and individu. 
instruction. 
How should a democratic supervisor lead? High school teachers # 
well as elementary schools are interested in democratic processes of supt 
vision and administration. The school leader should not dominate 2 
domination breeds obedience оп the surface but doubt and distrust V. P 
He should work through group processes and should involve yr s 
students, parents, and people in the community in the шин - 
school. Such processes serve to motivate the groups and to qun 
to make their contribution for the good of the school. 10 ОТ gel 
the groups to define their goals and set up organization x 
upon. He strives for consensus but uses majority | o ormulatibó 
necessary action. The account of a school's, proce l 
licy on promotion (p. 197) is an excellen | 
om acti. The mel sensing the existence of serious 


P. S lem, a09 y 
among the faculty on the subject, introduces the р он, апд diss 


listening to an expert, studying research гере йй ©, 
ap a formulates a policy for the school "45 Pal па, 
иту entire day in the routine tasks of admi D ing leader j 

ly overpaid. Any principal who а, Ёл ра гой}! y 
children, parents, and teachers alike, who is x d x nad m 
vision personal potentials not previously perce 


no matter what bis salary may be.” (p. 3 
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. 


rate т 

nd high school coope D nigra 

How a” the sen mi t be agreed upon and taken 
me ste 


fere are 50 : 204): 
oblems of transition from one 


: example: 
other; for P ral “feeder” elementary schools, 
hen Should be agreed upon through а BIOUP тер 
senting MET d b lemented by agree- 
General policies should be supp | 
ыл enol BP each elementary school with the second- 
chool. А . 
2. Toxervisitation to enable teachers in one unit tO become 
acquainted with the goals, activities, and problems of the other. 
A mathematics teacher, for example, might come to understand 
his own teaching problems better through increased insight into 
problems of teaching arithmetic in the lower grades. 
3. Planned visitation by 6th, 7th, and 8th grade children to 
the secondary school and discussion sessions among the children 
and teachers of both schools. 


. 4 Discussion sessions for parents of high-school-bound young- 


dents and students in the lower high school grades 


w О. е А 
of Ошу z} 4 26 need so much at leaders sd mae like to 
=. " 


е total of am of good will ; "It isn’: 
the to ens (00 іп each of 

will make th the 

€ kind 


wA 


ore effectively? 
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ON FREEDOM AND FREE ENTERPRISE: Essays in 
Von Mises. D. Van Nostrand Com Dor 


(June, 195; 
pany, Inc, 1 en : 
cluding Index. $3.50. » ING» 1956. 333 


of Luq : 
Pages "a 
All economic schools of thought have their brigh ; 
power and their vulgar followers whose expository and aus theoreti 
are merely tolerated. But when a book is published in > ama Power 
leader of such a school of thought, it is expected that ie Of the 
all come from the top thinkers. That is not true of this rel vil 
contains some essays which are the veriest exemplars of оште, ү 


unexamined thinking and some that are worthy of e 02а and 


Ludwig Von Mises has been carrying on a fighting polemic shi 
the theory and practices of government interventionism, povernm { 
economic planning, and government welfare action in all its forms [m 
more than a generation. His position in the world of economics Ж 
indeed been quite lonely, with but a handful of followers. Yet he ha 
carried on valiantly. This is not to say that he has had difficulty ш 
finding a forum. Certainly not, for he has been well-supported by agen. 
cies and institutions which have opened up for him classrooms and pla- 
forms and columns in newspapers, magazines, and pamphlets. Von 
Mises and his followers cannot complain that in the marketplace of idea 
they were not given all the chances in the world to propagate their ides 
—but they have lost out. 


As is well-known to all students, economists like to think that what 
they say or think or presume or postulate or hypothesize 1s as ro 
eality as any thinking can be. The greatest blow any economist can B" 
reality аз any thinking can be. The greste pns 
to an adversary is to say "his thinking is remote from reality b de 
all say this. Апа throughout this book in every essay the = ke 
the government interventionists and the economic planners dll ect 
flationists and the socializers and the collectivizers—they xe ause their 
—have ruined this world of ours and will ruin it even -— cn and sei 
thinking is unreal and utopian and idealistic and ien iem df boring p. 
mental and partisan and interest-ridden. Well, it gets ace D pade 
fuzzy for the greater part of the book. When T ident begi" 
and wholesale identifications are perpetrated, the care lemics and jd 
to feel that what is being handed down 1s шна p ^" rending $ 
science. There are a few exceptions in the book, w to theorize 


Nevertheless, this book should be read because it 


swim, once in a whil 
invited. That way one can re-evaluate one 
ent strokes and glides one is addicted to. 


MARTIN WOLFSON 
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Local 
Representatives 


Abrabam | Lincoln. 
Andrew Jackson 


JESSE GRUMETTE 
HENRY I. CHRIST 
Bay Кідве_______ ERMINIE MULLANEY 
Bayside... [ISIDORE DRESSLER 
Benjamin Franklin. ELLIS WALLACH 


Boys ——— —————————— HYMAN JACOBY 
Brooklyn Technical... MARCUS MAYER 
Bushwick -ARTHUR FINKELSTEIN 


Charles E. Hughes. Н. NOoRMAN FORD 
Christopher Columbus... ARTHUR A. HALPER 
Commerce — — — —— .Monnis D. FELD 
Curtis LL DANIEL SEITZMAN 
DeWitt Clinton. EDWARD MEISTER 
Eastern District... Moses J. GOLDSTEIN 
Erasmus Hall... ABRAHAM GREENFIELD 
Evander Childs. JOSHUA HOCHSTEIN 
Far Rockaway ._-__-ЈАМЕЅ B. SMITH 
Flusbing — ————— FRANCIS R. LEPOWSKY 
Forest Hills. CHARLES SMUKLER 
Fort Hamilton ]лсов C. Sorovav 
Franklin K. Lane. GERTRUDE E. BAKER 
George W. Wingate.—  — ErHEL SOLOVAY 
George Washington В. JORDAN PULVER 
Girly M HELEN M. ROTH 
Grover Cleveland. .ALLEN KANFER 
Haaren ESTHER STRUNSKY 
Jamaica — —  — — HOWARD L. HURWITZ 
James Madison „DOROTHY ZEHNER 
James Monroe — — — —ALBERT J, LUBELL 
John Adami. .JoHN J. HASSETT 
Julia Ricbman —  — — .MaAxiM NEWMARK 
Lafayette ADELAIDE В. CANNING 
Long Island City FLORENCE TURKENKOPF 
Juria V. O'Leary 
JOHN PISELLI 
CATHERINE L. MEEHAN 
GusrAv SHOR 
ALFRED KUNITZ 
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Comics and Education 


SUMANO 
ЕМ нур High School of Automotive Trades 


; . HicH Points is happy to 
mics controversy rages on Рру 

а шо articles оп the subject. The first, by Mr. Ben Cusu- 
иг presents а bistory of tbe controversy and a survey of tbe 
— comic books. Mr. Cusumano also describes a 


tatus 0 А i 
аа e ade at a Brooklyn junior bigb school. 


Dr. Fredric Wertham in his reply takes issue with many of the 
conclusions and repeats bis warning that comic books are barm- 
ful in many different ways. Readers who wish to pursue this 
further might well read Dr. Wertham’s The Seduction of the 
Innocent, which is devoted solely to the evil impact of comics 
on young minds. In The Circle of Guilt, reviewed on page 78 
of this issue, Dr. Wertham explores the effect of comics on one 
boy. Dr. Wertbam's challenge, that “teachers should be in the 
forefront in any such move... .” to curb comic books, should 
help stimulate our concern about this pervasive influence. Ed.) 


Laughter is undoubtedly older than speech. Man could laugh 
and cry long before he could talk, just as babies can. Laughter 
originated as the sudden outburst of one’s feeling good. It was 
a primitive shout of triumph. The savage who cracked his enemy 
over the head with his tomahawk and shouted “ha ha” was the 
first humorist, 

Pin | elling of stories in picture strip form is older than history. 
Cave аў f such art have been left by the early Egyptians and 
of tod ellers. Hence, this art can be considered the forerunner 
[4 s comic books and comic strips. 

e description of comic books, comic strips, and cartoons 
ing iu ri аа Stokes. She said, “The € is 

an ^ Я „на: * 
er than in т idea expressed in symbolical pictoria for" 
today TM г, responsible for the birth of comics as we know them 
World's Tea 6, Charles Sallburgh, foreman of the New York 

Preventi AIRE machines, was confronted with the problem 
Solicited hac yellow ink from sliding and running around. He 
S шр} е aid of cartoonist Richard Outcault's boy character. 
the y 1 proceeded to color the child yellow. Thus, the birth of 
tion, hs Kid was the birth of a new medium of communica: 
Moment, Ar ely, the Yellow Kid was born at an a 

this time, newspapers were well on the way towar 
5 


Was 
noth 
tath 
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achieving the mass circulation that has taken them ; 
every American home. Cheap color Printing came ; э early 
The Journal and the World installed rotary color } О ts owy, 
made possible mass production. McClure’s, first E that 
syndicates (such as King Features), began mass aims бе 
Hearst and Pulitzer were battling for Supremacy in mas bution | 
tion. Catching the public fancy were the color comic si» [s tuk. 
which aided the struggle. РР еше 
It would occur to few to compare the names of Ric 
cault, Caran d'Ache, Wilhelm Busch, and William Hogarth y; 
those of Edison, Guttenberg, and Marconi, but their names E | 
be overlooked in the history of mass communication, HON 
combination of speech balloons with the cartoons, ae 


Busch’ 
d'Ache's experiments in telling stories through a seque 


cartoon panels, and Outcault's combination of both in the Yel, 3 


Kid constituted a genuine invention. | 
Collections of daily and Sunday strips appeared throughout 


1900, but it was not until 1935 that Eastern Color Printing Com | 


pany launched the comic magazine as we know it today. With the |. 
conception that a page of seven by ten inches could economically 
be printed in units of sixteen pages on its four-color rotary press 
the company released Famous Funnies for sale in five-andter 
cent stores. In 1937 appeared Detective Comics, and it is said 0 
have been the first comic magazine of original nature ci 
definite editorial policy. New distributing agencies soon ™ 
comic magazines available throughout the country. 
At the outset comic magazines were merely enter at 
later pictorials, serials, adventure, sports, romance, bos hip 
love gained tremendous popularity. Although p in 
pered by the exigencies of World War II, the comic 500 
has since achieved its greatest volume. dr „matical 
On the whole, the comics achieved their growth э е 
with little of the fanfare and furore that accompanie 
of the motion picture, the radio, or even the press. 


an 


Controversial Issues 3 ji 
‘ unica et 
What аге the values of comics? Can they comm sls? T 


Й еп 
variety of attitudes, ideas, knowledge, ws "lues 0 
seems to be a disagreement as to what are 


6 


hard Оц 1 


4 whether or not they can be used as a mass medium of com- 
а ication. There have been some experiments in the field of 
P dvertising and education. The tremendous readership of comics 
suggested to the advertising departments of newspapers that the 

ages on which they appeared were a potential source of adver- 
tising revenue. As might have been anticipated, advertising placed 


in comic supplements captured high readership. Shortly after this 


advertisers began experimenting with the adaptation of their Copy 
to the comic-page environment. With levity and humorous tone 
such ads achieved an even higher readership. Little Lulu's first 
appearance for we. rm had a cl of 91%, and Judge 
Robbins, for Prince ert, averaged 72%. 

It occurred to many that if you can d cigarettes, breakfast 
foods, facial creams, washing machines, and other commodities 
through comics, it might be equally successful to "sell" attitudes 
and ideas. The war was the occasion for a large-scale and success- 
ful experiment in so doing. Comics were widely used on the home 
front to promote bond drives, blood banks, and salvage; to recruit 
women for industry and the armed forces; and for many other 
Purposes. They were also employed—for example, Milton Caniff's 
E аа the armed forces training program. | 
рм and industry experimented with the use of comic 
фек is кибеп а$ industrials" or "special purpose comics," in 

“ir institutional advertising and public relations. The distribu- 


nud these leaflets has run to more than one hundred million 


the use of comics in business and industry resulted in other 
agencies’ e 


used them P loring their possibilities. Some agencies which have 
rice 1 Successfully are the AFL-CIO and National Labor 

mmu Which have put their stories in comic continuity, as have 
Leme | ud Chests, the National Safety Council, the Cooperative 

isease Fd. National Tuberculosis Association, and the Venereal 
tion j „ ^ ucation Institute, The National Mental Health Founda- 
Menta] Producing social-purpose comics to educate the public on 
Patt of nealth. The State Department is using comic leaflets as 

any es Own program for telling the story of America eem 
forms ро Itical candidates have used comics to present their plat- 


and Taran People; among them LaGuardia, Goldstein, O'Dwyer, 


ams foregoing has indicated that comics are increasingly being 
7 
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used as a means of communication and education, IF a ^ 1937) 
proved to be educative, what has Caused the contenti me hay, 
prevalent today? D. Шар; 

It all commenced about 1940 when Sterling North 

; ( : i 
reviewer for the Chicago Daily News, gave voice to the оо 
protest when he characterized comics as “Lurid publica, Tsing 
pending for their appeal upon mayhem, murder, torture de. 
abduction ... badly drawn, badly written and badly printen and 
4 Strain on young eyes and young nervous systems... 70%, fe 
nature which no respectable newspaper would think of acceptin 7 
Sterling North’s indictment was widely quoted. There Were pul- 
pits which thundered. The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers took up the crusade. The war momentarily diverted the 
energies of the comic book critics. But the war over, and psychia- 
trist Dr. Fredric Wertham stepping into Sterling North's role, 
the crusade was resumed and gained momentum. Increasing 
numbers of publications had turned to crime stories for their 
plots. The charge of the critics was that they were responsible 
for an increasing rate of delinquency and crime. News dealers 
were boycotted. There were public burnings of comic magazines. 
Local censorship ordinances and boards mushroomed. Censorship 
bills were introduced in sixteen state legislatures. However, none 
of these bills became law. In Los Angeles, the ordinance ha 
declared unconstitutional in the lower courts, and it is proba 
other such ordinances will receive similar treatment. po 

In 1949 the New York State Legislature passed an ifia - 
which sought to ban printed material "devoted to eme sordid 
principally made up of acts of, or pictures od y 
bloodshed, lust, or heinous acts." This bill was ее ҮР 
Governor as an unlawful infringement upon the rig 
of the press. 


tablish * 
INVESTIGATION. Senator Feinberg sought to 3 ducti 
comic book review division in the Departmen also fail 


similar in nature to that of the motion pictures. Pe ate Jo! 
The result of these two failures was the New o 
Legislative Committee to Study the M e. 
findings of this committee are briefly stated be a ii asi 
l. The majority of publishers of comics ith a will f 
intelligent, and right-thinking citizens W 


Comics. 


омс AND EDUCATION. 
C 


rove the industry. — ; -— 
А small stubborn, irresponsible minority—whose sole 
objective is financial gain without thought of the conse- 
uences of their depredations—are responsible for the 
bad reputation of all the publishers, | 
3, The entire industry has failed to institute effective meas. 
` ures to police and restrain the undesirable minority. 
4. The comics are an effective medium for dissemination 
` of ideas, and when such a medium is used to transmit 
bad ideas which may leave deep impressions on the keen, 
absorptive minds of children, the unrestricted publica. 
tion and distribution of comics becomes a matter of grave 
public concern. 
5. Comics which depict crime, brutality and horror, or 
which produce race prejudice, or which describe how to 
make weapons, impair ethical development. Comics which 
show how to commit crimes are in wide circulation, 
. The reading of crime comics stimulates sadistic and 
massochistic attitudes and interferes with normal growth. 


7. Crime comics are a leading contribution to juvenile delin- 
quency, 


аа 


2; 


8. Instead of reforming their bad practices the publishers of 

bad" comics have banded together to fight every and 

о апу effort to arrest and control such practices. | 
п December fourth апд fifth of 1951, the Joint Legislative 
y omittee held a meeting at the Bar Association Building, 42 
im. oe Street, anhattan. The purpose of this meeting was to 
Wis - publication of comics. Representatives of both sides were 
mittee paa n Joseph F. Carlino, chairman of the com 
should миы, Di Fredric Wertham, stated that a State law 
children - u2¢ted prohibiting the exhibition and sale, directly, to 
ime, E teen years of age, of all comic books ар 
then We © further charged that the bulk of comic books pu e) "€ 

they en c, as bad as they had been two years previously e n 
and j raged drug addiction and racial hatred among children 

Isttucteq {Шет 1 1 decime. 

Ver em in brutality, sexual sadism, an P 
td Charles C, Smith of St. Peter's Church, Troy, com 
house dean it would be cheaper for the comics м а. znd 
^ to spend enormous amounts of money hiring leg s 
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public relations counsel in an attempt to defend the; 
Justice Jacob Panken, of Children's Court, testified os Usines, 
charged with infractions of the law have invariab] um ildren 
reading comics. He related the story of three children ед to 
carried out a kidnapping and demanded ransom. Who ha 
Assemblyman Carlino stated that the comic book indu 
been given more than a reasonable Opportunity to -—-— th had 
(This period of time was about three years.) The с Д | 
under consideration regulatory legislation to be recommend, bad 
the State Legislature. He mentioned, however, that for ues to 
part the output of reputable and established publishers was 2 S 
and wholesome and that the committee in its research had m 
only twenty to twenty-five percent of the comic books Objection. 
able. He estimated that 80,000,000 comic books were bein ub- 


lished every month nationally, bringing in $18,000,000 to news | 


dealers. 

In defense of their industry, representatives of publishing houses 
said, “Education and not censorship is the answer to the comic 
books that specialize in gore and crime.” The publishers also 
called unwise and discriminatory legislation that would either 
amplify the penal code to cover comic books, or that would setup 
under the Board of Regents a board to license individual en. 
books, just as motion pictures are licensed. They also p. A 
law that would forbid the display and sale of comic -—. Кр. 
ing crime and sex to children under fifteen, as propose y 
Wertham. . , "f 

The controversy has since spread to international ai 
In Italy a bill was introduced into the Chamber “жү Unite 
to control comic strips. Various parties contence They daim 
States funnies are a bad influence on Italian children. 4 дей 


. . ce 
that the recent rise in juvenile delinquency can be eens of 
to these strips. However, it was feared that v news 
comics for children might end with censoring © 
The Use of Comics in Education T 


А f ed as gst 
It has been established that the con La E ihat ie 3 
medium of communication. It көче! rh environment. T fut 
an absorbing aspect of the growing Ch e of 


1 ingly awar 
indications that educators are increasingly 


10 


coMICS AND EDUCATION 
articles on the comics appear in educational journals, 


zines, and the daily press. Interest is mounting, and there 
m r more thorough investigation. 


Many schools are experimenting with the comics as instructional 
material, while business and industry have proved that they can 
be used effectively. Katherine Hutchinson of the Falk School of 
the University of Pittsburgh conducted such an instructional ex- 

eriment. The results of this experiment can be found in her book 
Comics in the Classroom. Underlying her experiment is the as- 
sumption that the school has a responsibility for understanding 
out-of-school influences on the development of children, that it 
is desirable to utilize the motivation of the child’s environmental 
interest, and that comics should be recognized as a major medium 
of communication, to be understood and employed for constructive 
educational goals, 

Puck—The Comic Weekly was asked to cooperate in preparing 
instructional materials derived from the comics for classroom use. 
Puck was chosen because it contained editorially balanced comics, 
and it was widely distributed. Puck gave its wholehearted co- 
operation in making Miss Hutchinson’s experiment possible. 

y are comics useful in instruction? Miss Hutchinson gives 

the following reasons: 

1. Most children are friends of the weekly comic characters. 
2. The activities and experiences of these comic folk con- 

tribute to moral and social growth. 
Models supplied by the chivalry of Prince Valiant, the 
Courage of the Lone Ranger, and the simple honesty of 
Barney Google foster character goals the teacher seeks. 
- Social telationships of many kinds are depicted in comic 

aracters, 

* Life situations are related. 


* Eternal conflicts and problems—adult-child, home life, 
relationships between the sexes, adolescence—give 11° 

7 Sights that may be capitalized upon by (саће. 

` he inherent interest of the child in this e 
ШОЧуаќеѕ learning activities in language—speech, n 4 

08, and reading—which, with more formal methods, 


“te rejected by some children. 


3. 
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8. Pictures give an added meaning. 
9. For children who are poor readers this Medium : 
major source of learning. UM is а 
10. Pictures are informative in their depiction o 
cal, historical, scientific, and environmental şer; 
Miss Lillie Stokes in her thesis, “The Cartoon as M s 
Device in History," concluded that the use of the mm ling 
powerful instrument in arousing people to action, On is a 
Josette Frank has stated that the reasons children like cx 
є А 4 Comi 
are that there is action, together with a moral ending—the h S 
always wins—and the reflection of their own fantasies, = 
In the study of “Children’s Interpretations of Cartoon 
Laurence Shaffer, it is concluded that the functions of cart 
the curriculum are twofold. They are wonderful interest-arousers 
and assist in engendering wide meaning and broader associations 
In connection with adaptability to different grade levels, we 
may consider that the elementary grades, 1-4, deal basically with 
language and art activities. The intermediate grades, 5-8, place 
their emphasis on content material in geography, history, and 
science; while on the high school level, 9-12, many of the prob 
lems taken up in the "core" program deal with language, personal 
behavior, and social relationships which are constantly appearing 
in the comics. 
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oons in 


INSTRUCTIONAL USE. There are some unique methods fy 
i i ics i m. General proce 
instructional use of comics in the classroo ЖЕ 
include clipping and mounting comic strips for class e in ne te 
use. Lead questions directing the study activity desired 10 
story may be lettered on the mounting card рида rn 
Scrapbooks for continued stories may be с Pa 
as a supplementary source. The comics are а dn “До 
bottom forty per cent of the class, who are recog к, 
Јеагпегѕ. Е. 
Instruction ín reading is directed at the areas on i ы 
story and interpretation, identification of д, threa 
meaning from context and dictionary, eum ай 
story from installment to installment, «т ра у allusions 5 
ment of continued stories, identification of ped sihert Sod 
reference to original source, and a ape геһепїо® 
may be selected to reveal difficulties 1n 


p f 
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ION. LL 
comics -— etis phonetic skill, and use of context 
igentification, interp i ' 

ues. ction in language work depends upon interest and famili- 

«y with the subject. The comics provide ample material for this 

=“ The following suggestions аге made by Miss Hutchinson 
for language learning. 

Oral retelling of the story to the class or teacher. 

2, Rewriting of story in prose form. _ 

3, Rewriting of balloons to express different development of 
the story. . . 

4. Writing dialogue for pantomime strips. 

5. Rewriting of balloons that are expressed in ungrammatical 
or provincial language. 

6. Writing of original scenarios of favorite comics. 

7. Dramatization of selected comics using dialogue as pre- 
sented in the story. 

8. Socio-drama: utilizing the situation in a selected comic 
and having students develop it in their own language and 
action. 

Att and constructive activities can be based on various cartoons. 

Building models of objects, making stage sets for dramatization 


of stories, and drawing maps of locales have been used success- 
fully by Miss Hutchinson. 


[un 


QRLUENTIAL FACTORS. It is clear that the comics are influ- 
to Be In School learning and interest, but many question 
study t im Vocabulary is affected. Mr. G. E. Hill conducted a 
on child termine what kind of vocabulary influence comics had 
Were Blond; The study was based on sixteen strips among which 
Henry, nate, Terry and the Pirates, Orphan Annie, Tarzan, and 


mic іо drawn from this study were that an = A 
altogether. contained twenty-five different words and seventy- re E 
thousand o pu 8714% of the words are found in the first Ave 1 
fore; к the Thorndike list; that misspelled words, slang, an 
Omics. “XPtessions did not loom too heavily in these — * 
Stri и n at the vocabulary used is simple; and that the - E 1 

€ fact the in action more than words. The last is brought " ji 
Vetbs = 9nly ten per cent of the words аге nouns. The re 


) 2 E 
ш. adjectives, and pronouns. 
13 
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It has been indicated that comics do have an effect о 


er, 195; 


but to what extent that effect is positive or ne aim children 
investigated. Miss Hutchinson's experiment has me must he 


possibilities of the constructive use of comics; whereas o 
concluded that comics are harmful for the younger 


Do comics really effect the child, his school work, an 
life? In seeking the answer to these questions I co 
following survey. 

The survey was conducted at a junior high school in 
The economic status of the families in this vicinity r 
low to high middle class. There was a cross section of all nation. 
alities and races and a high juvenile delinquency rate for this 


ed Some 
thers hay 


The Effect of Comics on the School Child 


community. 


The following questionnaire was read to four sixth-year and 
four seventh-year classes. Each group totaled approximately one 
hundred and twenty students. Each question was read twice, and 
any misunderstandings were clarified before the next question was 


read. 


Questionnaire 


i. 
2 

3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 


Age Sex Grade 


. Do you read the comics (including strips) ? 


How often do you read the comics each day? 

What kind do you enjoy best? List three. 

What kind do you dislike most? List three. А 

Do сотісѕ help you with school work? En ЖЕ 

Do you look up words that you do not un er VE choo! 
Does reading comics prevent you from 

work? | x 

Do your parents object to you reading comics: : 
Do your parents read comics? raphy, and 0® 
Would you like to study history, geog ие 
subjects with comic books only? 0 
Would you like to study history, 
subjects with some comic books an 


comics 


d his home 
Nducted the 


Brooklyn, 
anges from 


AND EDUCATION 
I computed the results separately for both the sixth 
0175. ear. Questions eleven and twelve were qualified by 
фей T З They gave many good reasons why comics 
be ЧТ mail in conjunction with textbooks, but this will be 
г. 
di ls of the survey showed that all the students except 
one read comics. It was noted that the seventh-year students read 
more and longer than the sixth-year pupils. The range of hours 
sent each day in reading comics for the seventh year was from 
twenty minutes to three hours. In the sixth grade the range was 
from five minutes to an hour and forty-five minutes. The sixth- 
grade median was twenty-three minutes with a mean reading of 
twenty-four minutes as compared to the seventh-year median of 
sixty minutes and mean of fifty-seven minutes. It was conclusive 
that the students in the seventh year, on the whole, read comics 
longer than the students in the sixth year. However, it must not 
be overlooked that other influences may be responsible for this 
difference. Age may play a paramount role, but even more signi- 
fiant is the fact that parents of the sixth grade pupils objected 
mu fer to their children's reading comics, especially crime, 
var rn ge parents who seemed less concerned about 
eme en read. 
Es elus Wen attracted most attention in the sixth grade 
Clade a ае type. This was closely followed by Adventure, 
(mostly br ihe = and Love comics. Disliked were Love comics 
time, Western mys) and Sports comics (mostly by the girls). 
athe seventh aa гз, Mystery comics followed in that order. 
Comics as to "E a a ere was an equal desire to read humorous 
Хогей high as did e venture comics. Crime and Weird comics 
most as bein assic and Science comics. Again, Love comics 
y. g disliked, with Crime and Western following 


П an 
Work, t Rus to the question whether comics help with school 
ЧК grade ; ce Brade was overwhelmingly negative, while the 
tito : e. cated that some helped and some did not. Aid in 
Norable fe *6 reading, and spelling was listed as among the 
"ceived ae atures of the comics, However, many said that they 
* majo elp from the books. | 

Words th Jority of the sixth-year students found time to look up 
not understand, but the majority of the seventh- 

15 
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year students did not consult the dictionary, е 1957) сом! < here to stay as а mass medium of communication 
Both classes agreed that comics did not affect thei, Sch comics af there are many areas of controversy that must be clari- 
in any mannet. : 00] Work | жге of the issues which are split down the center and which 
Approximately one-third of the students in the ере fied. rar discussion are these: 


provo 


thought it would be a good idea to learn all Subjects prepa in 
ed in 


comic form. A larger proportion agreed to learning with 
bination of half comic texts and half formal texts, а Com, 
In the sixth year—where 1 requested that Pupils give д 
reasons why they desired comics alone as а means of instructic me 
the students responded with some excellent conclusions, The di 
that pictures help to interpret the content was highly йы 
The interest of the medium and the fun derived from readin 
comics were favored by most of the children. On the negate 
side, it was contended that textbooks contain more information, 
that all-comic presentation would be too monotonous, and thet 
exaggerations and faulty allusions constantly appear in comis 
The overwhelming majority of the pupils believed that they 
would enjoy instruction which was based half on comics and hil 
on textbooks. The foremost reason was that comics alone o 
textbooks alone, have the tendency to become boring. i 
enjoyment, and fun of the comic magazine were given n 


ratings by the children. 


7. 


Conclusions 


rali 
1. Children in the sixth and seventh grades are gent 


interested in comics. | m 
2. Comics do not interfere with school voll ЫН abi 
3. Parents may be poe factor i 

type of comics the child will read. — . ai the sc 
4, There is a possibility that comics can 

in various subjects. | | 
5. The comics are a stimulating 

because they contain fun, variety, а 
6. Most children would welcome 

comic books and some textbooks as 


dil 
force in the life of ê 
nd challenge a " 


ап opp ortum rning: 
4 means of lea 


The Future Role of Comics trends fig 


omics? W 


; ec 
What ís the future of th ‘eatin 


continuance of comics as an € 


The controversie 
tive outcome of 
of comics, Lik 


Will feel the 
health 


Literary taste and values of the comics. Do comics in- 
hibit or do they promote good reading tastes and interests 
in young readers? 


. Reading ability. Does reading comics keep children from 


learning to read? 


. Aesthetics. Are the comics poor art and bad taste, and 


will they therefore hinder the children’s appreciation of 
good art? 


‚ Eyestrain. Ате the comics with their irregular print and 


scattery makeup, hard on the young eyes of children? 


. Emotional effect and impact of comics. Do comics, with 


their emphasis on violence and use of fisticuffs in settling 
affairs, overstimulate children’s aggressions, cause tension 
and fears, and even overt acts of violence? 


‚ Juvenile delinquency. Do comics actually cause children 


to commit crimes? 


Waste of time. Do comics keep children from more worth- 
while activities and interests? 


€ press, motion pictures, radio, and television, com 
entertainment media, content 
the public’s responsibility—our responsibility. 


CNOA NI 


HISTORICAL TOUR 


À vari . 
Currie] [ety of special tours correlated with age, grade, and class 


um are available at Colonial Williamsburg, Virginia. 


Cachers ; " 
Directo: oie may obtain details from J. Neville M rthu 


ool Services, at that address. 


s regarding the above issues have had a posi- 
great significance. The public has become aware 


ics 


influence of an active critical opinion. This is a 


“en У situation. Criticism will not revolutionize editorial policy 
Оеп. Like that of all 
Comics will " 
concepts, and | 
Will influence 
Consistently is 


of 


emain close to the experiences, interests, problems, 
anguage of us all. But an effective critical opinion 
content in the public interest. How far and how 
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Comics and Education: A Reply 
FREDRIC WERTHAM* 


Over a decade ago, my associates and I Started oy | 
reseatch on the effects on children of comic books Lat Scientig. | 
research included television and other mass media T 
research came from the children themselves, not from h Whole 
to study mass media. We were concerned with the 2 desir 
children—and mass media turned out to be one “ ч lems of 
was the first large-scale, independent, scientific investi a ts | 
undertaken. The methods we applied were clinical 1 ode 
examination, plus psychodiagnostic tests, plus abbreviated Rt 
analytic exploration. We found out soon that the queste 
method gave entirely misleading results, 7s 

We worked closely not only with the children, but also yi 
social workers, probation officers, and especially with teachers 
There is no doubt that the mushroom growth of the crime conis 
industry has made the work of the teacher much more diffi | 

There were, of course, many teachers who did not know the 
enormous amount of time children spent with comic books, and 
there are still teachers who don’t. But now there are many wh 
realize that the crime comic book has harmful ingredients inimical 
to the healthy educational development of the child. 

When I am confronted with the statements of some adults thi 
they have never encountered this, I’m reminded of the Ln 
the young street cleaner who told his older companion p й li 
afraid germs from the dirt would get into his lungs. f, ^ 
street cleaner reassured him: "I've done this work for year 
I've never seen a single germ yet!" m have 

It is necessary first to realize what the material is. ater 
not fully familiarized yourself with this material, Бет vor 
about comics are not valid. To get an idea of it, I d : eit 
illustrations in my books Seduction of the == is gr 
1954) and The Circle of Guilt (Rinehart, 1956). + as SP 


о 
thing is still available to the youngest child, hs siii ! й 
tional fare, but ín millions of copies. Those de ook 


proper view of what is directly given to a, i 
fully at these illustrations, then compare them 


he Innocent, 


th the st 
The Сий ! 


*Dr, Wertham іѕ the author of Seduction of ! 
Guilt, and other well-known works. 
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comics and Education": The content of comics will remain 
in hyp t experiences, interests, problems, concepts and lan- 
close #0 us all” Y hope the readers of Нісн Points will make 
guage Д riment. If these illustrations are close to their own life 
denn ces and/or those of the pupils they teach, they must be 


leading extraordinary lives. 


ANILEDUCATIONAL INFLUENCE. The Most important 
harm that comic book reading does to children is interference with 
the acquisition of good reading habits. We established this beyond 
any doubt, not only from children seen in clinics and in private 
practice, but also from whole school classes and remedial reading 
clinics. The teaching of reading, the nature of reading disabilities, 
and the causes of reading difficulties are controversial. For this 
reason I devoted a whole chapter (Ch. V) of Seduction of the 
Innocent to the influence of comic books on reading. Starting 
from the fundamentals of what the reading process is, this chapter 
discusses the actual findings in our cases. Among other things it 
describes a new reading disorder which I have since called Jinear 
dyslexia, consisting mainly in inability to sustain proper reading 
^ whole lines from left to right and of whole pages from line to 
ine, 
{ 15 a5 we demonstrated that crime comics are one of the con- 
* еы: factors (always, of course, in combination with other 
dic) for delinquency, so they are a casual factor for reading 
Bim m In opposition to the actual research data which we 
at е: ney assembled, one often hears the counter-argument 
ing dif y " hildren read comic books and don’t develop any read- 
story dme ог delinquency. This always reminds me of the 
in her ri ht ра lady who went to Ње doctor on account of pain 
her ба ев. The doctor gave her some medicine and assured 
Said, "М om came from old age. "That is nonsense!" she 
is x eit leg is just as old as my right." | | 
5, а$ i mia distinguish between comic strips and comic 
tesearch de explained in detail in Seduction of the Innocent. Ош 
niz ealt only with comic books. Those who do not recog- 
to the р. Ous harmfulness of comic-book "reading" often refer 
it took “toglyphics of the early Egyptians. They fail to see that 
images t yusands of years to develop from communication by 
9 the abstract reading and writing process which is one of 
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the foundations of civilization. Of course we c 
multitudes of children and semi-illiterate adult 1 Dow 
rather than with cultivated language. But should wed d ima, 
dation of language is a potential threat to Civilization ? ч 
reason I do not believe that comics have proved to m Orth. | 
From a larger point of view they are actuall . “Осан 

y Antl-educations 
ON THE SIDE OF THE CHILDREN, My findin | 
clinical facts, that crime comics are harmful to т; s based o 
development of children, have raised the problem of whet et 
be done about it. Teachers should be in the vanguard ¢ shoul 
who advocate some kind of regulation of what is ти at 

0 
upon children under fifteen. We have learned to do thai iste 
health without interfering with free commerce. It can bo 
in this educational field without interfering with frc 
speech for adults. The Association of Children's Court Јаз 
asked for such a regulation, and so did Ње National Associa | 
of Prosecuting Attorneys. The Los Angeles ordinance was mi | 
declared unconstitutional. As a matter of fact, at this very times 
prosecution is under way for violation of such an ordinance. Iti 
true that one New York State governor vetoed a comic book bil 
but a new one, based on further investigation, was passed by his 
successor and is now law. There are laws against crime comic 1 
other U.S. localities. And in other countries, such as Cami 
Great Britain, India, France, Italy, Western Germany, еіс, iA 
cific laws have been made against American-type crime? 
books. 

Naturally the comic book industry, with its v 
public relations, opposed any kind of regulation. | pe 
which at опе time made 150 million dollars year) «ов 
otherwise. As opposed to that, the teaching pro ess 
on the side of children. 


Оо, 19у) 


chinety d 
ш? indust 


s interests have to ®® copin’ 
| inj 
the Classroom are highly question 
killing, all this cruelty and sadism 
"contribute to moral and social growt 
expected to claim that. Utterly mislea 
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‘el dren who are poor readers this medium is a major source 
orc ag,” On the contrary, it compounds their troubles. We 
of d that over and over again. Good teachers—and espe- 
on those concerned with remedial reading—have asked me not 
d comics I recommend for their poor readers, but what method 
T suggest for getting them away from comics reading altogether. 
Teachers who rely оп comics of any kind in the teaching of 
language defeat themselves. The hacking-up of what could and 
should be literary expression into little bits in balloons is a bar- 
barism, if supposed to be a substitute for a book with illustrations. 
There are more and more adults nowadays who read only the 
comic strips in newspapers. Teachers should—and many do— 
help to counteract this tendency. Moreover, most children who 
read comics do not read the words that some psychologists count. 
They just look at the pictures and pick up a word here and there. 
The questionnaire method employed in Comics and Education 
has all the faults of such a method in such studies. For example, 
it always took us a long time to find out what comics children 
really tead. The first responses were usually not the right ones. 
The questions themselves do not go to the main points. There is 
nothing about nightmares or bad d b n 1 
ibo Saydam 8 or or bad dreams, about sex troubles, 
а nd fantasies, about the age when comics read- 
"Вап, about ethical development, about ability and speed in 


teading a whole book The i н 
. The import эз 
y simple questions. portant points cannot be elicited 


WHISKEY AND 
themselves said tha 


t "comics di : : 
"ny manner” jg a did not affect their school work in 


: kind of self-di i . aes 
in high OF seit-diagnosis of little validity. A bo 

= Km even in college—may not know ind: for in. 
tests, Tt is y -— skill. That has to be established by objective 
helped or Я de us to determine in the individual case what has 
tant and 6.2164 a child. To the extent that reading is impor- 
Wholesome = aydreaming about sadism and brutality is un- 
Adverse], ү Comic books do affect children's schoolwork, and 


; t я ‘ 
Vill fin sles €come boring.” A child trained to drink whiskey 
dren to un П water pretty boring, too. Our task is to help chil- 
“tstand that at certain stages of learning textbooks 
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TE POMS [Oc Я T 
essary. And while they may be illustrated, {һе ү. 9) 
ES ceplaced by balloon strips. their lan 
Therefore I must disagree wholeheartedly with lie 

in the article Comics and Education. Comics dy inte ri 
children’s schoolwork. Many difficulties encountered ete vig | 
school teachers of English can be partially explained by the li 
habit instilled in the youngest children. Particular} оці 


A Day in ће Life of an Administrative 
Assistant 


HOWARD L. HURWITZ 
Jamaica High School 


f i Y harmfy . ce too often, the duties of the administrative assistant in а 
Classics Illustrated, ps for v ип have tuine 4 i n gh school are generalized, it may be of interest to detail 
enormous educational a vantage to be erived from learnin À = le day's activities for the insight it may afford into the varied 
read with pleasure the originals. The comics аг a sin 


= . — е not Only A \ 
stimulating force іп the life of the child"; they frequently m 


stimulate him to an extent that he can find no Proper emotion 
outlet. 


THE ONLY QUESTION. The questions raised at the end | 
Comics and Education have to а large extent already been 4 
swered. Recently a book appeared in Sweden which confirmed t 
findings established by my associates and myself using totaly 
different case material. The facts are no longer controversial. Ti 
only question is what to do about them. The American Jound 
for Psychotherapy in its April number contains an editorial e 
for legal control of what is directly sold and displayed to а a 
under 15. Teachers should be in the forefront in any т a 
to curb the instilling of brutality, sadism, race и» b шй 
ing, and sexual abnormality in children. The harm сопе у. 
int i ing, and good taste and 8° 
in the field of art, literature, reading, an у aid on 
ethics cannot be put into a law. But the a Seis of it 
helped much better by the teacher, the psychia pulis bools 
advisor if the influence of mass media, especially 


clearly recognized. 


responsibilities of the administrative assistant. | 

А recent school day, in a Brooklyn academic high school, began 
with a clerk's report that only three of the five teachers who were 
absent could be "covered" by substitutes. It became necessary, at 
once, to consult the faculty programs so that teachers could be 
advised of classes which had to be covered as extra assignments 
during the day. In the case of one teacher who was so advised 
(on a form prepared for the purpose), it was necessary to confer 
with the teacher later in the day in order to convince him that the 
extra assignments were being distributed equitably. 

With homeroom classes meeting for a fifteen-minute period at 
the start of the day, patrol of the building was the next order of 
business, Students in the hall were encouraged to move quickly 
to their classes, Brief exchanges were carried on with depart- 
mental chairmen whose morning duties included checking of 
"HIS (pupils charged with unauthorized absences from a 
subject dass). 
E the first subject class period of the day started, I discussed 
f ao dis airman of the English Department the administration 

is oor Б tests. We had conferred about it previously and, on 
plish qo’ decided upon a date for administering the tests in 

Classes. Later in the day, I found time to put the finishing 


tests $5 on the instructions to teachers who were to administer the 


i returning to my office, I looked at my calendar and noted 
earlier чм -— Was celebrating his sixteenth birthday. ка 
àvior * with the boy and his parent about his scholastic а 
to seep. cord had convinced me that he would be well-advis 
State “Mployment as soon as it became permissible under the 
tere P ulsory Education Law. I asked the Dean of Hal 
discharge ча Оу and his parent with a view to accomplishing his 


o™= DO 3 
ON 


GGINS 
A FAREWELL TO MISS HI RAN Ma e 


1 Е б at 
After assisting for many years as Advisory ("thematic 


i i o azine 
i i tonia Higginson, Chairman e mpi 
merde ni High Schon. is leaving the pere 3551540 
We are extremely grateful to her for the | o 
she has given through the years. Mr. Lester Башар i 
Her post will be taken over by on igh SO elt 
n of Mathematics at Andrew Ja ir fields, pro" papel 
adi isory editors, all specialists ig Бе areas. WE at 
editorial judgment in special " d 
welcome Mr. Schlumpf to the statt. 
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—— — — ——HIGH POINTS [Одо 
COMPLAINT DEPARTMENT. A group of — er, 195, 
office to complain about the crowded bus situation Wi Entered 
once again our lack of control over a bus com "= н ч C Dsidere 
on a franchise from the city to supplement the city-ow 
portation lines. I phoned the bus company while the Wned trang, 
present in a renewed effort to win better cooperation 9 S Were 
bus owners. n from the 

After escorting the parents to the main door, and at 
time taking the opportunity of inviting their attenti o 
work in our display cases, I visited our substitute t 
day to observe them briefly. 

As I walked in the hall, a teacher Stepped out of her classroom 
to tell me about the most recent behavior of Thomas R—, This 
brought to a head a series of incidents involving Thomas ¢ 
period of eight months. I reviewed the case with the principal 
and obtained his permission to phone a neighboring school to 
arrange a transfer (part of a "reciprocal trade" program), I then 
dictated a letter to the parent, with whom I had conferred on 


Sam 
On to the у 
Cachers for the 


several previous occasions, enlisting her cooperation in effecting } 


the transfer. 

A teacher sent me a note requesting that I come to the study 
hall. He invited my attention to two seating plan cards. One o 
the cards had pornographic writing in a hand that was similar to 
the writing on the second card. I escorted the boy involved to а 
office. An examination of his cumulative record file showed 
he was a tenth year student with above average 
plishments and no previous record of disciplinary 
After questioning, he admitted his guilt. A. highly 
interview preceded the return of the "client" to class. 


infractions 
“ диге 


dl 
= m 
SO LITTLE TIME. After another tour of the building. 1S 
to my office. I found a little time for work on pu 
flow chart which the principal had asked me to Tx E юр, 
During a late lunch period, I talked with the out Ше prog 
been placed in charge of the pupils’ cafeterias а На. 
we were making in their more orderly p ned ё out i 
My new secretary told me that she was conc ited P 


ci chinh $ 


; п 
overstepped the limits of her duties by calm E "= was ^ fif | 
who had been waiting for our Dean of р this #25 P 
class when the parent arrived. I suggeste 


; tions rO 
public rela more than welcome. 


Over a 


e scholastic acco™ | 


vib i 


VRABEDENTL a ie 
le in the office, and that her help in greeti 


as Ф E , . 
parents w the afternoon was given to interviewing parents who 


К с obtain their children's admission to our school although 
wishe m was well under way. I encouraged the parents to come 
the ter hildren at the end of the term so that arrangements 


wea bem for admission at the beginning of the new school 


a dismissal time I mingled with students leaving the building 
before reporting to the faculty meeting which was scheduled for 
that afternoon. I was called upon by the principal to lead a 
discussion of ways of cutting down on lateness to the homeroom. 

I have touched briefly on the activities which highlight an 
administrative assistant’s day in a senior high school. Talks with 
other administrative assistants indicate that these experiences 
are not unique. 


CHANGE IN HIGH POINTS SCHEDULE 


With this issue, the October issue, High Points goes on a 


rr e An ue The September issue will, in the future, 
inclusive. ore, issues will appear October through June 


Hi ; 
Я "i atur procedure has always been to print articles in 
alt Ерка ites 2 y receipt. This has been modified occasion- 
issue; and for th 5: for the grouping of related materials in one 
nttibutors oo of topical materials. 
In a articular „апа feature editors who plan to have an article 
Ое issue are asked to bear in mind our schedule. The 


issue will be ma 


November raters de up in June, but starting with the 


example) . € schedule will be (November issue used as 


D . 
*adline for Submission of сору — September 10 


Co 
MEZ B055 to printer — September 20 


Toe бадро 2 о — Early November 
the January Пе for the December issue will be October 10; for 


Issue, November 10, etc. 
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The Gifted Child * 
ETHEL B. LANSON 


ЕТЕР CHILD — ——— —————— —— ———— 
ec, Those whose measured I.Q. exceeds 170 occur in the popu- 
ove! а frequency of 3 in ten thousand. In a typical high 
шоп raduating class, from а fifth to a fourth may be among the 
e of the population at large. For educational and adminis- 
om reasons we may wish to group some of these children 
E - the more highly gifted. Only two or three percent will be 
a the top 1% of the population. The proportions in a col- 
lege class can be assumed to be higher. - 

It is important to note about intelligence tests, properly con- 
smcted and administered, that while they may fail to identify 
gifted children for reasons well known to most teachers, they 
do not, in fact cannot, “overstate the case.” A high LQ. on a 
properly administered test really indicates high intellectual 
capacity. 

While gifted children show the same individual variation 
within the group as most human beings, there are certain things 
found to be generally true of them as a group. Because some of 
these characteristics are in coordination to popular fallacies about 
the gifted and because others should be noted by teachers, they 


will be enumerated here. Gifted children have been found, in 
most cases: 


The necessity for more research and more general q; 
tion of research findings about the gifted, has becom setting 
recent years for two main reasons. One is the manpow € acute р 
not only of scientists and engineers, but also of statesmen, Shorts, 
teachers, and effective moral leaders. The other is the! Scholars 
awareness, through testing results and statistica] surver ОШ 
lege graduation and occupational fields, that many tam col. 
gifted youngsters are failing to use their gifts, with ube and 
loss to themselves and society. At the present time бене " Went 
; an half 
of the upper 25% of all high school graduates earn College d 
grees; yet we know that almost all positions of leadership i th 
professions require this as a minimum preparation. We will zi 
here go into the reasons—economic, social, and other—for this 
waste, except insofar as it pertains directly to the work of teaches 
in the schools. We are, however, sharply aware of the need fy 
finding gifted students, giving them a feeling of responsibility 
about their gifts, and giving them the special opportunities the | 
need to develop those gifts. 
For what we know today about gifted children, we are ir 


debted to many people, too numerous to mention here. For whit 
is, perhaps the pioneer and definitive study in the field, we m 
refer to the Stanford Study, started in 1921 and contine to К 
present time, under the leadership of Professor Lewis M. com 
In this study, over a thousand gifted children and Ва n 
were followed into adulthood. From this and cmn chari 
and observations we have learned a great deal i expected of 
teristics of gifted youngsters and about what may be 


them. 


CHARACTERISTICS. Definitions of wh: 
and there is no magical score on an pee m еа 
the line. For the purposes of educators, W dde naf ulation if 
students in the upper one or two m о 

respect to intellectual capacity; that is, 
or over. Only six-tenths of one 


van 

„= giftedness |. 
f what 15 j est that dir, 
nce A pere? 


ers © 
jation of Теб 


: с 
* From an address before the American Asso 
man, Metropolitan Chapter. 
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hose with 20 "^g 140 Л 


an I. 
ercent have б 
P In their 


- Superior in all physical characteristics (height, weight, 


[e beauty, physical coordination). 
з have superior emotional stability and to reveal in 
aracter tests more "desirable" traits. 


- In school work, to do best in "thought" subjects (while 


cw Бе students are at their best in subjects that make 
v demands on conceptual thinking). Work well 
zation Stractions. Enjoy deriving principles and generali- 
and d (Language teachers may find a real problem 
nd challenge in adapting their teaching of gifted be- 
Sinners to this trait.) 
ee real curiosity, ask more questions, and want 
Now complete answers than other children. Want to 
about origins, 
nds . early and often teach themselves to read. 
forei scents may teach themselves the rudiments of a 
Nes language, and will prefer adult-level literature 
Own or a foreign language. 


o : ‘ 
be more Creative and original than average children 
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IGH POINTS {Osto 
in their use of words and materials. ” 193 
7. To have, at an early age, vocabulary Superior | 
of their contemporaries. (In language instructio" 
may demand a more advanced, and less pe des | 
vocabulary than is customary for beginning араш, 
study.) Buape 
8. To learn faster and better than their contemporari 
and to retain better. (It must be added hete—ang ¢ 
get bored sooner by drill beyond mastery, and to ns 
paying attention altogether.) P 
9. To be many-sided in their interests and capacities, In 
language classes vocabulary and grammar alone wil 
never hold them. They want to know about the culture, 
history, philosophy of the foreign country.) 

10. To find it difficult to remain quiet and listen to others, 
They have more ideas to express and a greater urgency 
to express them. 

11. When properly motivated, to have more drive to leam 
and to do than average children. 

12. То be apt to lack congenial companionship and red 
recognition from their contemporaries, because they 
not play and think like other children their age. ni o 
lescence this "alone" feeling may be strong, an in 
appearance of intellegi verbis ET be the p 
the gifted youngster pays for social succes». ; 

13. To = s ba with religion, philosophy, 5001 

roblems. wor 

14. Po suffer from feelings of inadequacy, and uum Thi 
about decisions far more than average 
is particularly true of the adolescent years. 


enef 
Researchers have observed that teachers King hig? hið 


identify those of the gifted who are not m 


: schoo ot 
marks, The main reason is that boredom a Ип Шатев Р s 
eq? О 


furnish no challenge develops in many 5! "hostility t 


habits and a general indifference or even > 
educational process. Кү” ide " 
REASONS FOR UNDERACHIEVEMENT: Pere 0 


А of 
gifted children have reached high school 
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THE GIFTED CHILD. 


oped a number of negative traits which may stand in the 

der success and may even, 1n some cases, lead to failure, a 
the opinion of virtually all researchers in this field, that most of 
these difficulties can be traced to the failure of school in general 
to give gifted pupils challenging problems to do, the failure to 
hold them to high enough standards of performance. The Edu- 
cational Policies Commission of the N.E.A. has commented, in 
4 1950 report on the gifted, that from this failure of the schools 
some gifted children— 


acquire a pattern of inefficiency, marked by laziness and its 
concomitants, carelessness, whimsy, disorganization, and 
superficiality. Others acquire inefficiency patterns marked by 
meticulousness, overorganization, discursiveness, and im. 
ability to bring a job to conclusion. In one case the gifted 
youngster finds it so easy to meet the relatively simple tasks 
required of him in school that he never learns how to study. 
In the other case, the conscientious pupil does each school 
m thoroughly than is required—often more thor- 
i i X e be justified in terms of learning value to 
MAE Pug 50 falls into tbe babit of not gauging bis 
qe = or importance of the task at band. ... 
bre n LE 5, зана get down to work and does not 
end ре 80 about it when he tries. The latter, having 
excess to get little jobs done . . . is overwhelmed 


when } 
m е tackles a big job, because be does not know bow 
e Selective with his efforts.” 


Mo | 

| o ondary and college teachers will recognize some of 
Must fin ^ upils in the foregoing description, and somehow they . 
0 Organiz € time and the energy to teach these youngsters how 

em sy е themselves, and must at the same time present to 
Motivated 4 ja challenging and individual work to keep them 
89 throu ip their own highest level. Most gifted youngsters 
elementary school and even high school with 50 little 
certainly do СУ acquire a concept of effortlessness in living that 
the Bifte 9—5 them по good. Contrary to the widespread fallacy, 
тапса „cannot just be left to themselves.” They don’t auto- 

J rise to the top.” 
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SPECIAL NEEDS. The cardinal educational princi 

ought to be observed in the education of gifted child that 
the educational experiences which they have in schoo} ma at 
ought not to be identical with the experiences of other a 
Some of their experiences, to be sure, ought to be k, udens, 
but some should be different as to quality, level, inte same, 
quantity. It should always be borne in mind that the gifted] 
more rapidly, that they can learn more, and that they will earn 
to learn a great deal more than other students in the >» Deed 
if they are to fulfill their personal and social potentia] va 
individual teachers may frequently take this into account to x 
extent of individualizing assignments and special projects md 
administrations frequently neglect the need to offer advanced m 
special courses for gifted students when there are too few of 
them in a school to fill a standard size class. 

In the area of language instruction for gifted children there 
are two special problems, both equally applicable to other areas 
of instruction. The first is to determine what choice should k 
available to the gifted student, and the second is the problem of 
teaching these students in ways that will best develop their inter 

ills i ill not be dealt wih 
est and skills in the language. The latter wi 
here, since it involves matters of techniques. | 

In the matter of choice, it seems to this writer bn 

student should have the opportunity to go as far as his 2 à 

inclinati i ke him, in language 
and inclinations and his teachers can take him, ich ado 
any other field properly within the scope of the hig 


college he is attending. There have ЫЫ prone id бев 


ED CHILD 
ollege of his choice. However, language teachers will be 
the C ied to know that the Educational Policies Commission, in 
Wm report, recommended strongly that all highly gifted stu- 
dw that is, those with 1.0. over 137, should be urged to com- 
cip extensive academic program that will offer them a 
шау of possible vocational choices, and that this program 
should include, in addition to advanced mathematics and ad- 
ditional social studies, a foreign language studied long enough 
io achieve at least reading mastery. This is the minimal recom- 
mendation for such students, regardless of their vocational aim. 


"ud 


CURRENT PROVISIONS. There are four main types of edu- 
cational provisions currently in use to enable gifted students to 
achieve up to their level of capacity: acceleration, enrichment, 
special classes and schools, and special extracurricular experiences. 
These will be dealt with very briefly, on the assumption that 
they are reasonably familiar to teachers. 

Acceleration of gifted children has practically ceased to be 
ШЕ pa method of dealing with gifted children in the public 
k ] e "E the large urban centers. It has the advantage of plac- 

bon : LM he belongs intellectually, but obvious social 
in inta $ d it places a child in a group far ahead of him 
uh veu social maturity. There is a revived move under 
and а : i: accelerate gifted students at the high school 
Sedi ре f evel. There are several plans, among them the 

gress classes in New York City junior high schools; 


the Ford F 
йшй es б the Advancement of Education plan, which 


; { е a 
гаа 1 cde pi pie e аа The same obli the Placement Pe homore year in high school; and the Advanced й 
dents who wanted it and cou Te mae P jt —exists P. Which a s of the College Entrance Examination Board, | 
— despite the lack of equal socias р> 11 classes ate pem yt Placement is Superior high school students to obtain advanced 
field of language instruction. Such sma Ject c college upon completion of certain advanced sub- 


eges Of high schools, u! gi 10, e in high 


e 
because they E rt M 
areas i 

; those obse 


: School. Terman believes that all children with 
T over should enter college at 17 at the latest, and 


e is Su 
r i = 
of outs Potted by studies which indicate that maximum creativity 


very economical for either coll 
an investment in the future of society 
students opportunities to develop in #5 


t has bee M p? 5 ing men j -— ww 
: ents cannot. I сагу Ould En 15 reached rather early in life; hence training 
бүлө ol ан iat all does not 0607 б. Вр» completed early, м 

that equality of oppor S th йон fe Curriculum within regular heterogeneous classes 


. “fred | 
identity of opportunity for all. | һе gif „рй 
ү de s of (msc requiremen © al ‚ althorb d 
who is going to college (and all of jy e red 
still do not) will be guided b 


“оо; апд Squent form of adjustment made in smaller high 
Most grade schools. It is largely dependent on teacher 
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ents to enter college directly from their junior _ 
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— — — — — HIGH POINTS [Octobe, 
stimulation and self-motivation, and will be as good or а, , 195) 
the teacher and the facilities available. | tas 

Special classes and schools for the gifted аге Used ; 

New York City secondary school system and in a limiteg 5i the 
of urban and smaller centers elsewhere. They have "d S 
of bringing together a group of children with a high "g oot 
learning, so that methods, materials, and Pace are geared to à 
capacity of the most able. They also eliminate the social prob e 
that besets the gifted child who doesn’t want to appear “differ en 
and so must conceal his intellectual curiosity and ability n 
are frequently impossible in small schools, where the number ¢ 
gifted children is too small to form special classes for then 
This method is resisted in many places as evidencing д 
undemocratic segregation of children, with concomitant implica 
tions of inferiority and superiority. It is also Opposed on the 
ground that removing the gifted students from regular classes 
makes regular classes dull, presumably for both teachers and 


students. 


Special extracurricular experiences such as language du, | 


ing as an aide in the department office, participation in plas 
debates, newspaper, offer Um gifted child extra i. А 
areas that interest him, and special inducements to в Pos 
than the average in achievement. It also gives additiona 
with adults who can befriend and guide gifted youngsters. 


s mij 

ROLE OF THE TEACHER. While guans rs fl 
identify gifted students through tests and с: ‘he шуо 
interview them once or twice in a у= € : gifted child » 
teacher who is in the best position to o pi ж, "i 
encouragement, intellectual stimulation, of origi 
he needs. Any youngster who shows signs 
high intelligence, even if his marks are P itle harder л 
and his manners bad, is a youngster de pis Ж acher "i 

i i ; em оз у 
friendship and genuine Ppr- An ctter by his ой ү! 
the first motivation the child ha considere b 
and to perceive vistas he has never 


been done. 


Education in the News 


One eare it beard, at the other out it went. 
—Chaucer 


How often at conventions have educators gone out on the limb 
Jodrama with statements which leave the public and profes- 
ай school people dumbfounded? Publication of part of an 
S ect in the press, out of context, often garbled, adds its quota 
f befuddlement. This is not to deny that ideas from the wide blue 
yonder, even offbeat and radical ideas, are not needed in an evoly- 
ing educational society. It is well to remember, however, that the 
common core of education is conservative in the best meaning of 
that much-abused word. 

Aside from any slight change in philosophy — child-centered, 
community-centered, et al.,—the heart of an educational program, 
as we understand it in our society, is composed of common learn- 
ings. These common learnings are often added to, expanded, en- 
tiched, but basically we continue to teach children to read, write, 
do sums, solve problems independently, get along with neighbors, 
and develop an appreciation of God’s and man’s world of beauty. 

To accomplish these aims a vast administrative machinery is 
required. Teachers in classrooms all over America are called upon 


to сапу out a multitude of directives, often complex, confusing and 
Contradictory, 


A i fow and again I read summaries of what the classroom 
er 1 


Tha 5 supposed to do and be responsible for, and each time 
аге 5 feeling that the writers and compilers of such summaries 
ha vri. of a race of Super-teachers. Should we not tell these 
cu ache nd may not have been on a barricade in decades that 
majority i bi hice, friendly and intelligent but that the vast 


in lot supermen? Statistically, that is. And if we strike 
< erage—in an 


majority can handl 


; i i intelli- 
Bent teachers € with reasonable ease. Or nice, friendly, inte 


talkin oe and professors of education will find that they are 

6 emselves. 
toles, Th Оп learnings are sometimes relegated to oie 
Cation " 5 а mistake, After a day's lesson and some mild appli- 
ce should lesson in the classroom the pupils' educational experi- 
“ld continue in the form of a substantial homework assign- 
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Y Broup—we must prepare programs that the © 


will build defenses so impregnable that supervisors, ` 
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ment. Much of the weakness of school scholarship ma 
to the passing of the homework assignment. This jg E S азыр 
I freely perch on it! У limp ап} 

Traditional or integrated, lessons seldom last more tha 
In such teaching situations what with the usual give = x ho 
the classroom, each pupil's increment of learning experie take 
inevitably be small and not completely fixed. This i, whe Must 
homework assignment comes in. This is where the home Nc 
of testing, tasting and fixing learnings operates as а fou 
stone upon which new and additional learning experienc ation 
be added. ES may 

There are тапу different kinds of homework assignments, у, 
of them bad, purposeless, time killing. I am not talking about к 
neanderthal devices. I am talking of purposeful assignments 
derived from the living situation, whether text or social, which 
are meant to cement ideas and excite by discovery and rediscovery 
the eternal brilliance of the lamp of learning. 

To those who "prove" that pupils do about as well with or 
without homework assignments, my answer is, "Look to the 
quality and nature of the assignment; it is possible that it is 
without worth.” 

I quote portions of an article by James Horwitz of the San 
Fernando Junior High School, from the June 12, 1956, issue Я 
the Los Angeles School Journal. Yt is entitled Тһе Problem 0 
Johnny's Homework. 

... Homework... is an extension, but 
of the school day. The assignment is best 
growtb of normal €: activity. This does not pre 

ossibility of a prepared assignment... e 

: TT pt vA be mid to read a chapter “© = 

book and bring five good questions to class, Isnt ^. 

à . nd answer! 8 
than the routine task of reading a chapter а ors parrot! 
author's question? Altogether too often stu е” E. 

exact words of the autbors in answermg apr and, бй! 
question. Student-autbored questions, on the 7 re than me 
be used as the basis for further pra” question? s4 
teacher gives examinations based solely 
mitted by students... У 

‚‚. The reluctant student is т nee 
ment which will have both challenge 
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Ur, 


not a duplication, 
when it is an oul 
clude the 


"DUC ATION IN THE NEWS 


and one which he can master without the presence of the 

ет... 
pe The teamwork approach to homework will also bring 
in the reluctant student. Johnny might be encouraged to get 
in touch with a school mate, preferably one in the same class. 

_, Students in pairs often provide stimulation for each 
other . . . love to quiz each other on math, spelling, and 
social studies, and this practice is a good one. In the case of 
drill of any kind a drill partnership is almost a necessity, 
one listening while the other recites. 

Students often resist homework because of the bulk or 
quantity requirement. The “choose your grade” assignment 
tends to remedy this. Upon giving the assignment the teacher 
sets up standards for each mark or grade. An A might require 
four pages of reading, a B three pages, a C two pages, and 
so on. Heretofore the student had only the choice of doing 
all of the work or none. Now it is posstble for him to work 
for a C if he is so inclined... 

‚+. The long term assignment is handled best if broken 
down... into easy stages. With tbe book report, a day might 
be set aside for everyone to bring a book to class. A week 
later each student is responsible for having read at least one 
puram Eventually, it is hoped, each student will finish his 
E ae the most justifiable reason for giving bome- 
ue d ur than that of the class period being too short to 
affair e а is that learning is not a time-clock 
end t tuaents whose learning is confined to the class 
nord оп are convinced that the purpose of e о 
activity over with. Some even feel that reading is a schoo 


Hon Lh Qerempbasis on homework is certainly possible. 

for th Ore 15 not a miracle drug. It can never compensate 
e lack of good teaching ... 

period Á omework does not compensate for the = PX 

ments rought about by faulty planning. Homewor at 

and cape themselves, must be the product of much tboug : 
Ares. How often is tbe lesson plan carefully an 


met; : 
Hculously worked out and the homework assignment 


carelessly tossed in? .., 


—— B 
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IGE POINTS [о 
... Whereas classwork is often the test of th 

homework is the test of the student. Most natura га 
can respond well when "pumped" by his classroo 
But can he come up with a good constructive Es M teacher 
when left to bis own devices? . . . Homework ig о} work 
spects, is the acid test. How well Johnny will Ь я abl Many р. 
academic problems in the future will depend on rra to mee} 
of healthy homework habits... . 2S Mastery 


JACOB A. ORNSTEIN 
East Elmhurst Junior High School (127) Qu 
eens 


ber, 195; 


teacher 
); Johny, 


High Points of Humor 


CNOA 


THE BARD LOOKS AT A MODERN HIGH SCHOOL 


(By Andrew Jackson students after 

School—"To me it is a prison” roug Monlet and Mes 

School orchestra—"' And let us once again assail your ears” 

Math test—‘‘O horrible! O Horrible! Most horrible! 

Dean— "Of all men else, I have avoided thee" 

Before notebook check—"'Out damned spot" 

History discussion — "Full of sound and fury, signifying 
nothing" 


School cafeteria—"I have supp'd full of horrors” 180, : 

Failure notice— "There == |, have been а time for such a word ik = 

Homework—‘Neither a borrower nor a lender be" К v = 

Dieting senior—"“Oh that this too, too, solid flesh would melt 5 E 
before this chance Д 


Regents exams—'"Had І but died an hour 
I had lived a blessed time" 

Cutting class— "Thou sure and firm-set earth, — 

Hear not my steps, which way they walk E 
Chem lab— "A foul and pestilent congregation of vapors 
Dull class— "To sleep, perchance to dream 
Teachers—'‘Words, words, words" 

Accused pupil— Look like the innocent flowet, 
But [s the serpent under it" — 

Teacher looks at students— "The time has been, 
That, when the brains were out, the man wou 
And there an end” x. sisi 

Baseball umpire—' Fair is foul, and foul is fait 

Teacher's salary— ' "Тїз here! 


PreckMANN 


id die йы 
READY TO TAKE MY PUNISHMENT." 


5; Cartoon b жуз 
"Tis here! "Tis gone! Y William Peckman, Pupil—School of Industrial Art 
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Chalk Dust 


Contributions (about 300 words) to this page of teach; 


should be addressed to Irving Rosenblum, P. 5. 4, M ib ng tee 


айап З 
SATURDAYS AND SUNDAYS ON THE SIDEW | 
NEW YORK 


Trips and excursions, as every schoolboy knows, аге | 
teachers as part of the instructional program. Generally da by 
trips are not repeated. € das 

Very often, the pupils find these visits so interes 
structive, that they arrange to return by themselves on non-sch 
days. In one school the children formed a club, and the к: 
aided them in planning their own return trips and reporting bac 
to the class. 


ALK OF 


tin g and in. 


In another school, in an underprivileged area, the principal | 


suggested a plan of free or inexpensive trips and excursions for 


children under parental supervision on holidays and weekend, |. 


These wholesome activities would provide worth-while learning 
experiences, foster harmonious intergroup relationships, and re 
duce vandalism and delinquency. The principal arranged for 
parent-teacher-pupil planning throughout the school year. 

To launch the program, the principal discussed the problem it 
the first meeting of the executive committee of the Parents Asso 
ciation. The matter was further explored at a faculty conference 
and at a meeting of the Parents’ Association. cae 

Among the places and events scheduled for the chil aa ү 
marionette show, a Broadway play, a children's muse -— 
television broadcast. Parents and teachers, eren s 
selected underprivileged children as special guests £or 
detailed schedule of week-end activities, rw Ў осі each 
was rexographed and distributed to all classes 1n 
week. In addition to the regular calendar of rm 5 were p 
such as story-hours and museum exhibits, extra p М 4 neip i 
for small groups of children through the ү» program ar 
borhood community house. The benefits 0 =a pupils, 9" 
dent to the children and their parents, tion of ? ^ot 

include format?" — 4 tele” 
and community. Future plans 1 radio ah 
teacher committee for evaluation of films, 
programs suitable for children of variou 


IRVING ROSENBLUM 
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Jacos C. SorovAv 


High Points 


HIGH POINTS, LOW POINTS 
(T houghts on Returning to School) 


September is the month for me, 
To fill my heart with melody. 

I like the days of summer's ending, 
I like autumnal colors blending. 
The sun is hot, the evenings cool, 
And all the madness is in school. 


My heart leaps up in great elation, 
Wordsworthian with palpitation, 
When I behold a sky as clean 

As soap on television screen. 

I chirp like birdies in the dell, 
Although I cannot chirp as well. 


But when the rapture passes by, 

And I have time to sigh a sigh, 
September is no month to sing, 

But one for school and sorrowing. 
And I confess, it is the season 

To find my rhymes, but lose my reason. 


CNOA 


б WORTHY SUCCESSOR TO ALFRED 
Prince 


Charles of England's curri f eight 

WO ngland's curriculum at the age ої elg 

t x denim some "reluctant learners" in other climes. He 

Enplish i ish grammar, French grammar, world geography, 

as Well a ‘story, advanced drill in reading, writing, and spelling, 

ong ivi crawing and nature study. In mathematics he can do 
‘son and multiplication. 


Fort Hamilton High School 
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A PEDAG-ROSTIC 


e 
DIRECTIONS: This pedag-rostic is intended for thos post 
able spare moments of leisure between ен, ni 
papers and filling out student age reports. It shou - 
pencil in hand—and tongue in cheek. (Solution on P 


ACROSS 


is about this reading. 
1. cen all the fuss is abou (8 Бейшеке ba i 
9, Poeti or song. ‚ m i ae e with one Jo y 
10. a condition of student's * enis ik v p 
11. Teachers usually can use it at 20. Jepa eet БЕГ p 
end of term. Assistant Supe? 


. Contemporary substitute for 22. 


2. іпеегѕ, abbr. _ 41 
ТН adjective, Italian. e 
24. College degree, abbr. 3. 
"i Article adjective, ges 
4 Mis. Healey wanted salary in- 
2}, creases from ...... —Mutuel 45. 
nies. , 
29. At the beginning, Latin, abbr. 4 
32. And the test, Latin. 8. 
33, River in Egypt. ——— 50. 
34, College degree which usually 
draws better salary than 25 52. 
Across or 39 Across, abbr. 
35. Pregnant teacher always gets 53. 
one. 
39. College degree, abbr. 
DOWN 
1. Home state of famous IQ test. 
2. College Qro for football 23. 
teams, abbr. 
3. Revised Binet test. 25. 
4. What Board should not do to 
teachers in reference to 1 28. 
cross, 30. 
5. Caught between teachers and 31. 
& principal, abbr, 36. 
e Se and Sym ath Pt 37. 
т Opposite of ot 
> Still has untarnished ideals 38. 
12, {Pout teaching, 
13 Ü bring forth young, archaic. 
da "sm unexpected holi- 41. 
14, ni! 
fort? Be хчауз to check 
16, | 42. 
Supreme bein in school sys- 44 
17 т Who can d no wron i | 
19, Used with “either 5 8. 
. e lil Е . 
20, “аав maid of Astolat, 45. 
21, What I$ icumen in.” 
Rira а * Bood salary raise would 
` KAPLAN Dodge 


LOW POINTS. 


ү employer of gradu- 


40. 


a Нн НИИ 


Pupils are no longer supposed 
to do this with one melis 


. Clerical practice, abbr, 


Opposite of “there.” 

Hot-bed for education progres- 
sives operated by Columbia 
University, abbr. 

Some claim this course lowers 
standards in academic high 
schools. 

River, Spanish. 

Student-type grown in abun- 
dance. 

Director of Division of Per- 
sonnel and Record. 

Children with retarded men- 
tal development, abbr. 


do to teachers. 

Prominent teachers’ organiza- 
tion. 

Superintendent of Schools, 
N.Y.C. реи 

Egyptian ruler, Amon-....... 
Ni Pun —m l'autre. 
Director of n Languages. 
Opposite of "odd." 


Staff Relations Plan allows 


grievances to be ....... 


School-climbers do this when x 
Board changes its mind on a 


licy. 
Mo word denoting sound 
and fury and signifying noth- 
ing. 
Pronoun. 
Report from teacher to parent 
which is assuming dimensions 
of novels. ‚ 
His introduction sa ae 
room work raises question o 
separation of church and state. 


Vocational High School 
41 
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THE MOBILE DEMONSTRATOR ЧО 


The present shortage of science-trained people ; 
States has been attributed to many things, жены, 1 Dited 
doubt that we have a real and dangerous $һог{аре ere is no 
teachers, and those we have are, in most parts of the i Science 
supplied with the proper equipment to do the AL, not 
could, and should. Уре of job they 


The purpose of my “demonstrator” is to enable even 
teacher, in a poorly equipped school, to give a "bang-up" id 
lesson efficiently, and so to impress the students that theres 
regard each demonstration as a gem of perfection in teach 3 
is also designed to save millions of dollars in making dg i 
classrooms into science rooms, and in avoiding expensive plumb- 
ing and electrical work in these rooms. It can also avoid duplica- 
tion of science apparatus and can be used in all subjects as a 
mobile visual projection device, saving time and doing an ef- 
fective job. 


“The Mobile Demonstrator” is a laboratory on wheels. Essen- 
tially it is a wheeled rectangular cabinet containing two or more 
panels that can be swung up into demonstration position and 
clamped into place in a few seconds. Thus all the material may 
be placed in the best position for operation and demonstration to 
the class immediately upon being wheeled into the class at 
beginning of the lesson period. At the end of the period the E 
are lowered into the cabinet and thus the demonstration Б Р 
tected until the next period when it is to be used. vr 
may be wheeled out of the room, permitting it to be us 
science or home room class. 


as) 
The cabinet has its own supply of gas (propane bottle d 
and its own water supply. The demonstration panel ue ed with 
nated by a reflector spot light if desired. It may l demons 
neon lighting, Strobe flash or Ultra-Violet lampi as hat a Wi À 
tions demand. The panels are easily remove ч repare in^, 
week's, or even a term's, demonstrations may ui e гето"! 0 
vance. To change the demonstration requires ОП y aratus. 
a few wing nuts and the substitution of other apP 


ET 
„n device 
> tion 
When the demonstrator is used as 4 visual educ? 
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Bh os tenes ee acct 
отіс INHIBITION OF BACTERI 


ANTIBI een is elevated and any type of projector may be 

anslucent sc rojection. The projector 15 mounted within the 

E inani or prisms provide the required distance that 

cabinet, gemi be projected according to the focal length of the 
he imag 

projector lens | к | 

The loud speaker for sound films is mounted within the cabi- 


the amplifier may be used for sound experiments by 
Mea a s Hee into the amplifier input. 


The demonstrator may be varied in size according to the door 
dimensions, and may be of either wood or metal. It may be used 
for physics, chemistry, biology, earth science, and also subjects 
requiring charts: history, economics and health education. As a 
projection device, it is, of course, suitable for all subjects, for films, 
filmstrips, slides. A radio may be mounted atop the cabinet when 
the occasion demands. 


CHARLES KATZ Forest Hills High School 


ANTIBIOTIC INHIBITION OF BACTERIA 
‘There is available commercially a filter paper disk impregnated 
with several antibiotics to show the comparative inhibitory effects 
on bacteria, 
к=. melted nutrient agar butt is inoculated with a known 
i, m iae The bacteria are distributed throughout the agar 
about n ihe test tube between the palms of one's hands for 
dish and lowed The melted agar is quickly poured into a Petri 
the agar and ih to gel. A multidisk" is placed on the surface of 
*Xamined fo » Petri dish is incubated for 24 hours. The dish is 
e € t zones around the impregnated antibiotic areas. 
Parative effe n inhibition can be measured to determine the com- 
used by the : liveness of each of the antibiotics. One multidisk 
uthor had the following antibiotics: 


Cureomycin | Streptomycin 

Е loromycetin Terramycin 

po thromycin Tetracycline 
0 enicillin 
ther combina 
е тиа; 


` Malstea 
Хов з 


tions of antibiotics are available. 
Sks may be purchased from Case Laboratories, 
St., Chicago, Illinois, at 50 for $5.00. -— 
INBERGER Bronx High School of Scien 
43 
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. Teach English by using English and the pup 


. In all your 


TEACHING ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGL 1 193) 


. In teaching any word or phr b : 
EAE phrase, be guided by 


SAY——SEE— DO the Principle. 


. The first approach to language should be through 


Do not have pupil see the written w 
= P ord unti fe 
heard and said it. Until after he ha 


. Develop word meaning by— 


Pictures or blackboard drawings 
Objects 
Dramatization. 
Make use of as many audio and visual ai 
your disposal. al aids as you have a 
Have as much oral practice as possible. 
Avoid uses of a word other than that which is bei 
in the particular situation. mE 
Give pupils automatic control of "sentence ү 
upon this build new vocabulary. mae 
At first teach only what can be simply dramatized, illustrated, 
or explained with words pupils already know. 
Inspire confidence in the pupils by giving them work that 
they can do. 
The effectiveness of learning is in direct proportion to the 
experiences of the pupil. 
Try to teach by the direct method. Mite 
Refrain from resorting to the use of the pupil's native 
language. il's experience 
‘ination i 
Give pupils vocabulary needed for active раар a 
their daily activities. 
Repeat the same words often 
tences. ? 
t tition is necessary. В “you 
Constant repetition ry £ the pupil such 25 


Do not imitate speech patterns o I 
ey ay difetti 
teaching, take account of individual 


go doctor.” 
ch particular group. 


A " 
in different, meaningful $ 


Strive for "success feeling" in ea 
Give attention to rhythm. 


Do not say: -— 
e flo 
ont beat onthefloor- 


СШН 4 | 
Give attention 


English, is to 
tion) of 


SA SECOND LANGUAGE 
to intonation. 


17. need common tO all pup! 
know and to use the melody or tune (intona- 


English. It is the rise and fall of the voice 
breath group or phrase. 


Speak at 4 normal rate. 
self in complete sentences. 


American 


. 


ls whose native language is not 


19. Express your . 
i classroom as many of the objects mentioned in 


0, Have in the 
the lesson as 


can handle while he say. 


you can collect. The pupil needs things that he 
s what he is doing with them. 


a1. Use the blackboard when there is possible confusion due to 
the use of homonyms or words of similar sound. Give con- 


crete illustrations. 


its 
to too 


pear 


eye 
there are 


here 
there 


her 
color 


hear 
their 
hair 
collar 
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22. Do not let drill in speech break ra 
the learner. In the ш estil а ана 
апа rapport are needed to assure the pup 29 
speak а foreign language. prs] 
23, Whenever possible present a lesson as con 
realistically as possible. cretely ang Т 
24. Delay formal reading until the child has a sufficj 
vocabulary based on his every-day living end Nas English 
“When should Children Begin to Read?" mi 
“There is a very close relationship between mental 
turity and language ability—the use and anda та. 
of words, phrases and sentences.” anding 
“Social and emotional factors are important: extreme 
tension and nervousness, insecurity, timidity, general 
emotional immaturity.” f a 
“The area of experimental readiness has been the subject 
of a mass of investigation. The data favor the conclusion 
that children with rich backgrounds of experience are 
better equipped to attack the printed page than those 
with meager backgrounds.” 
"Curriculum and Materials"—]anuary, 1954 
25. Teach sounds as they present themselves in a lesson. 
(no phonic drill per se) 
“Before phonic training is begun, the child should be 
able to recognize about a hundred words at sight, shoul 
be able to discriminate between sounds and between 


letter forms, and must understand that words have some: 
thing to say.” 


er, 195; 


Ou 
and 
“atning tg 


е 1954 
Curriculum and Material JH 
GIOVANNA R. CAPONE P. S. 91; e 

cH 5C 
LL-TIME JUNIOR Н! 
HOW TO ORGANIZE A FU уа PROGRAM 


REMEDIAL READ! "T 
° . lik an о er 2n I 
A remedial e Pad ve suene. he 018^. ies o 


program, must have 
of a reading рг x r 
educational psychology 25 ==. ram 
tion, or organ ding pros 

of the reading t 
tive that soun 


ogram must be guide 


ization, of area 
eacher, under su 


d judgment an 


NG PROGRAM. ———————— — 


OL READI 
1GH SCHO | 
0н t the present time there is no set, Or proved, way 
dividual. A 4 reading program. It should be noted, however, 
of sett р failure of any reading program 1s contingent 
at t 


ation to their environs. The 


P the reading program is dependent upon plant 
of ee her-pupil ВБ stability, and school level. Although 
pal À programs may be very similar in their fundamental make 
- s- program can suffice for all levels. Differences in age, 
5 make this variation a major point. 


interest, and capacity 1 үа 
The program described herein is the reading program now in 


operation at J.H.S. 214, Brooklyn. It is naive to assume that such 
a program would be “completely” adaptable in any school. 
Changes must and should take place. A degree of flexibility must 
pervade the whole reading program. The planning and the execu- 
tion of a reading program must coincide with the reading teach- 
a; Sein, exit and personality. This "natural" setting 
А A re TU the informal atmosphere so necessary 


Reading programs vary in rel 


SELECTION B "ume 
Шш gei pea ы, In general, a junior high school read- 
It may be wise riii neem eighth, and ninth grades. 
heavily toward the seventh " Bs. bio suum эй mm ipo 
reading teacher to dem Y e. This move will enable the 
In8—if the case eden. fe i ree-year span of remedial teach- 
owever, the seventh it. Results will then be more conclusive 
Most difficult Brade, or incoming grade present the 
teturne problem. While the eigh stb wenden ате 
*5, the seventh сини eighth and ninth graders are 
Арш: Process should sanet undergo mhein doita) лаев, 
nonverbal intelli weed out those pupils who exhibit 
ib = to do develo Бепсе and those children who read well 
Xtremely import pmental reading. The screening process is 
md у, the stan am step in organizing the program. Unfor- 
in "В teacher аге of e test results that are available to the 
е tial remedial IE other than directing the teacher 
E VAL | 
thook. the sra АА The reading teacher should have 
This card Ses guidance cards prepared by the "feeder" 

à succinct profile of the incoming child— 
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including I.Q. and reading score. This is a point well 
cussing: | 
Johnny Jones has taken a standardized readin t 
specific date. On that date he achieved a rea a Est on 
4.2, or the second month of the fourth year, A of 
indicative of Johnny's informal level? Can Tolin at Score 
fourth year reader and read it comfortably? He take a 
Standardized test scores are merely an objective ie 
grade placement based on standardized norms, Two S at 
guesses in a row can throw the whole test askew EX 
reading teacher cannot rely on that reading score as 4 b à 
for future grouping. asis 
A good informal test is better than a good standardized , 
It is quicker and more economical, too. Every seventh Eo 
should have an informal reading test. The Gray Ora] Rodin 
Paragraphs Test and the Gates Oral are effective in obti s 
general diagnosis and an informal level. In addition, the reading 
teacher must have an acceptable set of basal readers ranging from 
grades 1-6. The pupil should be allowed to read from the basal 
reader after his level has been established on the informal check 


er, 1959) 
Worth dis. 


test. The reading level should be recorded for future use in group | 


ing. The manual for junior high school reading teachers sug 
gests a minimum І.О. of 85 for remedial instruction. Does this 
imply that a language or nonlanguage L.Q. at that level is A 
quired? Johnny Jones may have a good native intelligence. Hop 
ever, if his reading is poor, he is unable to read and pie 
questions adequately. This directly affects the intelligence T Ti 
Ап LQ. test which measures both verbal and nonver E ^ 
is worth-while. (The California Test of Mental Май? itl 
a test.) The reading teacher should, at the time i 
screening ог interview, give some type of nonverba . 
LQ. AND READING. It is imperative 
be aware of some basic "reading-LQ." concepts. dicate that jit 
of LQ. to success їп reading is .60—this would ril g E, 
ligence is perhaps the greatest single factor e tained P gl 
The reading capacity, or expectancy level, is nes P 


OP a be 
plying the I.Q. and the grade. For example, John 24е heb 


nonlanguage I.Q. of 90, and he is in the seven month 
an expectancy level of 6.3, or sixth grade, 
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third 


that the rea 


nt | 


sCHOOL READING PROGRAM. —— — — —— 


О. o£ 80 would have an extremely dif- 
rader ith 4 pues us aer reading level—at best he can 
A ae а seventh-grade reading level. 
achieve 0 д, 

FOUNDATION. After each child has 

ОРВА в teacher is ready for "grouping." Groups 
a exceed ten pupils because individual attention has 
are All members of the group must be on the same 
d level. In some schools it may be necessary to have groups 
ach rom primer to sixth grade. In others, reading groups 
= dni at the third grade and go to the seventh. It is important 
ding teacher have materials approptiate for each grade 
level, There may be 5-9 different reading groups through the 
week, At J.H.S. 214, the reading groups are arranged as follows: 


Grade Level No. of students Мо. of groups 
Ist 10 1 
2nd 10 1 
3rd 22 3 
4th 15 2 
5th 13 2 


fue Broup ар x operation, covering a total of 68 students and 

$ toss к ve teaching (1 hour) periods per week. 
the reading disabili ps is dependent upon the severity of 
teceive three hours E^ inh s on the first and second year levels 

o hours per werik struction per week. All others meet for 

IS i 

such i that the reading schedule not interfere with 
Beneral, poor ode 4 P, auditorium, and ninth-grade music. In 

uma] use o£ ү si are well in those subjects because of the 
with а master xh Ing. The reading teacher should be equipped 
tive schedul = edule of all class programs. In this way an 
0 send duplicat can be set up within a few days. It is necessary 
=. ed е Schedules to the official and classroom teachers. 
hc invo yd are effective and efficient for notifying all 
бо 10b. It requi aking a full-time schedule is by no means an 
ба from a ires patience, foresight, and, above all, coopera- 

басһегѕ and the administration. 


E REA 
DI 
NG ROOM, The reading teacher should have the 
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“reading room” set up before the program 

big pictures should be Duig A autor Charts 
library, or "free-reading" corner, the book closet = Spots. The 
basal readers, the "test" cabinet, and the teachers О all 
section should be components of a worth-while te a formation 
Provisions should be made for displaying "goo P NE room, 
blackboard should be easily accessible. Instruments —. rs K. The 
jector, movie projector, and tape recorder—are good slide to: 
forces. The dual values of the tape recorded make it anata 
device. To the teacher it reveals improper reading techni excellent 
to the student it reveals poor reading patterns and вре and 
But remember that you cannot teach anyone to read ы n 
ing to that person read to you. Likewise, games, WU m 
charts, and pictures are strictly supplementary materials, Lake 


must be carefully planned in word recognition, meanings, study 


skills, interest, and speed. Phonics must be functionally taught — | 


without sound distortion. Your groups will progress only if you 
teach them to read! 


In Conclusion 


1. A remedial reading program must have direction. Its flexi 
bility enables the program to cope with many dificult 


situations. 


2. The junior high school readi rogram should take ad 
junior high school reading prog ata 


vantage of its three-year course and foll 
seventh to ninth year. 

3. Testing by informal methods will show u 
score as not being indicative of the perf 

4. The factor of intelligence looms large in 
to read. 

5. All members of a reading group 
reading level. Different basal rea 
each level. 

6. The reading teacher must be equipped to 


p the standardi 
ormance Jevel. 
teaching 2 


ders must 


"teach" 


LEON WEISMAN 


zed 


ame 
should be on на fot 


reads 


| yours 


; Jaimee, » 
a „= to solve this problem. The 


АСИ 


THE TAIL OF А FISH 
Nm oldfish flipped its tail, and 


" Many devices have been 
following is a simple and 


UDENT 


CULATIO 
ps г disturbed when а 5 


were you sia “J don't see а thing? 


cedure: lass slide. Restrain it by wrapping a 


h on a у 
p т" gauze bandage around both slide and gold- 
m to the tail (be sure to leave both 


the operculum Ј А i 
ie ae operculum free). Place this set-up in a Petri 
er Cover the operculum with moistened cotton. Spread 


ihe tail fin, and then add as much water as possible, to cover 
the fish. Focus under the low power of the microscope as 
usual. This set-up shows circulation for an entire period. 
Moreover, when the fish is returned to its jar of water and 
swims about, the class is relieved of its anxiety about the 
fate of the fish. 

MILTON LESSER 


HOW VALUABLE WAS YOUR STUDENT TEACHER TO YOU? 
Last year, we were fortunate in obtaining the services of a 
pu from one of our local teacher-training colleges. 
arm C in an experience which will long be cherished. 
desde m. out of a teacher-training institution less than a 
vem "= жы found myself using stereotyped motivation. 
warding, de ES satisfactory, student participation re- 
spsienced а feeling of frustation, hn” mal 
NIMBLE | 
assume no As the student-teacher proceeded to 
Ne classes, ү рга Fes responsibility in conducting and leading 
tona] methods Here y realized that I had been using conven- 
Ng into the Bites Was a young man with innovations, bring- 
ei and yi — new objectives and horizons. He initiated 
other ith his de terests among our students. My student 
AS бе youngsters e gue of approach succeeded in stimu- 
lis S T observed thi Ad arousing their curiosity. —— 
ni of my nri neophyte perform, 1 determinedly took 
fid ee afe, While th €sson plans in an endeavor to bring them 
With če and continu А student teacher slowly acquired more con- 
essed many oS, О expand his skills, the observing teacher 
y new ideas and new sources of information. 
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CATALYST. The assigning of a student teache 
room should put you on your professional guard and sh Clase. 
courage you to place your best foot forward. That jo eh. 
selected to cooperate as a “master teacher" for apprenti ave been 
succeed in rekindling the spark of professional pride ту 5 nou 
can frequently start a change in interests, habits think; Catalyst 
teaching practices. 100, and 

This new sharing of responsibility provokes a he 
of our objectives with children. Are these objectives as Vital 
as when first promulgated? Have the interests of ih toda 
changed? Are our work projects fulfilling the needs ER 
youngsters? Is each child being reached? These are some S з 
questions which I tried to answer as newer methods unfolded 

With the advent of the student teacher, there came a redecora- 
tion of the classroom. I attempted to justify to myself the value of 
each decoration to the children. I challenged myself to explain 
satisfactorily whether my work with the children conformed with 
the more recent educational philosophies. 

As my student teacher and I got to know each other better, 
and successfully exchanged ideas, opinions, and theory, we soon 
found that we were never really far apart. He with his eagerness 
and I as the experienced teacher, found much mutual satisfac- 
tion in our work. 

This assignment afforded me an opportunity to re-evalus : 
and review my years of teaching and promoted a renis. 
my philosophy of education. A student teacher 15 2n exc 
opportunity for a teacher to rediscover himself. 

J. н. S. 167, Матай! 


[Octobe,. 19; 


althy invento 


NATHAN L. FRIEDMAN 


THE HIGH SCHOOL FACULTY CONFERENCE 


innume* 

Although every high school teacher has attended pie si 
faculty conferences, those who understand the у” фо) 
educational function are few indeed. Most pnt hen рё s 
compulsion, take little or no part, and rush im chown the i 
with a visible sigh of relief. Unless teachers аге Sg be?" 
and necessity of this part 
ter to discontinue it. As t 
tional standards in the City, I w 
proving the effectiveness of this facet 


hat would be a grievous 


к wa 
‘ke to discuss | «4 
ould » che educatio? 
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it WO 
of the school progta™ -jow to oe 


The faculty conference is one of the most im- 
rative and supervisory devices in our modern 
portan 1, Secondary education has become so vast, that with- 
igh school. malim technique, such items as curricula, teaching, 
out some со much else would soon become disorganized and 
айр e following list is merely а brief outline of the values 
chaotic. The nces to a typical New York City high school. 


confere oye « 
of a [A serve as a bridge between administration and teach- 


ing staff. 
E | To provide opportunity for teachers and departmental 


heads to exchange information with regard to school prob- 
lems and achievements. 

3. To keep all teachers informed and oriented in the 
work of other areas, departments, and the program of the 
school as a whole. 

4. To serve as a means of providing a forum for the 
discussion of personal problems and grievances. 

5. To provide for standardization and uniformity in such 
ateas as marks, regulations, etc. 

6. To stimulate professional growth and zeal among the 
faculty members. 

7. To illustrate and explain new methods, materials, and 
curricula, ; 
ae the principal keep informed of school activi- 

9. To a the problems of his staff. 
in э ораны Ц interest іп educational research 

ix of study, etc. ittees to help advise on textbooks, 

к disclose confidential information to the staff con- 

weh ucational policy and plans. 
5 planne vb ow values are present only when the conference 
and judicious] PA) m effectively, democratically administered, 
of У Organized, Calling together at odd times a group 
' disgruntled, and confused teachers—to be ad- 


lien; ts by a Pprincipal— leads to little but frustra- 


CE 
‘ANCE. 
+ administ 


Howe, Ве faculty conference should be 2 monthly meeting. 
eels it is the practice in the school to have a depart- 

"B as well, then the two meetings should alternate. 
53 
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The school conference would then be held once eve er, 1957) 
If it is at all possible the meeting should take place q © months 
time, with the pupils dismissed for the remainder of ч. School 
staff, many of whom must work at other jobs after , ch, day, The 
then be relaxed enough to participate fully in the Nel Could 
would then also realize how important the conference | d 
eyes of the school administration. If it is impossible to is in 
such a program once a month, then a definite time Ép 
should be set aside for this purpose after school is di place 
Under no condition should this time be changed at sho rp не 
or for frivolous reasons. A conference that is shorter th Notice 
hour in length is of little value, and one longer than wont p 
becomes a burden. The school library is a good location bes 
of the movable chairs and friendly, familiar surroundings, Use 


DEMOCRATIC PRACTICE. Many principals pay lip service to 
this idea, but nothing else. If the conferences are to be truly 
effective, they should be planned, conducted, and administered by 
the teachers themselves. There is no valid reason why the prin- 
cipal must make the agenda, recognize the various speakers, or be 
anything more than what he is—the principal at a conference 
with his chairmen and teachers of the school. 
The best way to ensure this type of conference is to have 
the staff select an agenda committee of several teachers. Duss 
the interval between conferences, this committee will sound = 
the desires and interests of the faculty, and using its own E ! 
select the most interesting and rewarding topics for the ak p 
The committee will also prepare the agenda for distribution * 


W. 
faculty well in advance of the conference. Thus the tea fat 
have an opportunity to prepare questions and ideas tof | 


coming discussions. m 
The agenda committee should also rotate the Ler 
of the conference among their own members 25 W ear the om 
member to be conference secretary. At least ue z 4 from h 

mittee should disband and new members be € 


teaching and administrative staff. 


«tee tO 
{ { enda со „= one 
AGENDA. Itis a wise practice for im cm v op + ph 
ade up of varying but ! t 
еы um Might haye as its central 


meeting, for instance, m! 
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CONFERENCE 
И arrange to 


s to Reach the Slow Learner." The committee 
present а demonstration on the use of audio- 
mig aids, a report by the remedial reading instructor, a playback 
m e tape recorder of part of a model lesson given by a superior 
> der to a class of general students, and a discussion by one 
of the chairmen on pud peri 

Other worth-while agenda items for following conferences 
might include a report by a textbook-evaluating committee, a dis- 
cussion by the program chairman of future trends in class size, 
а report on newly received films and filmstrips, a discussion of a 
aticularly worth-while or pertinent High Points article, and 
so forth. If the topics chosen are worth-while, presented in an 
interesting manner, and above all practical, there will be no prob- 
lem in obtaining volunteers to do the necessary work and no 
need to take attendance at these meetings. 


THE REPORT . After the conference secretary has taken his 
notes, " should be his duty to transcribe them into the conference 
inq o ie describe in narrative form all that was 
to mention the á es (nego ^ санар advisable 
shuld dst. peakers by name, and therefore the secretary 
t ow his work to those teachers in advance of final writi 
0 ensure accuracy and to > nal writing 
tions and viewpoints. Thi prevent garbled or misquoted sugges- 
chairman of the en i Is report should then be signed by the 
0 all members of iti erence and mimeographed for distribution 
has been learned е staff. Thus it becomes a follow-up to what 
sional spirit of th as well as a permanent record of the profes- 
er schools as е members, This report should also be sent to 
55 а means of е a dese of encouraging similar work there, and 
Schools of th Xchanging good ideas and inspiration among the 
FOR * neighborhood or division. 
ХА MO 
tion an Ec. AND EFFICIENCY. Without proper stimula- 
petitions, qa teaching can become rather sterile and 
“ren Can Bye ee organized and conducted faculty con- 
how ®5еагсһ, t € the means to carry out interesting and worth- 
V the school andi resent new methods of teaching, to explain 
сш. ч various departments function, and to teach 
stants wil] €chniques. At the same time the principal an 
get to know the individual members of the 
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: , 1957) 
better, the work they are doing, and what they are 
ee these circumstances school morale will increase, peti 
x efficiency will improve, administrative tasks will become ia 
ele and the school should develop into a more ple те 


Me ae sant and 
effective place for administrators, teachers and pupils, 


Roy S. RUBENSTEIN* Murray Hill Vocational High Sch 


ENCOURAGING FUTURE TEACHERS 


In our school, Junior High School 74, Queens, we have ii 
Honor Society that is very similar to the Arista found in mos 
senior high schools. We require perfect attendance, school service, 
and high scholastic standards of our members. It is an honor to 
belong and, of course, competition is quite keen. Those who are 
accepted are recognized as being the outstanding students in 

chool. o. 
us reward in addition to the membership pin seemed appro- 
iate. After considerable discussion, the group decided to recom- 
ted i iety Activity for each marking period. 
d one special Honor Society Activity | с 
(So of Me activities suggested were dances, trips, movies, 
ivo etc.) I suggested two additional ve s 
tried last term and that were very popular Lgl E : e S 
teachers. One was a “Junior Teacher Day” an 
"Student Recognition Day.” hip in ont 
к” а теш: of these special arrangements, menses Р e hat 
Honor Society is more prized than cue decre ; 
some outstanding students who are serio : у ear но becom 
eer. We ate appealing to our best : of them # 
as a career. l Dire piviujt d ie 
teachers and, at the same time, w ac make $ chool. 
insight into the work good teachers must vag they аррге0* ; 
iced and challenging. Many commen be ready to tea? 
interesting do iust to 4o de 
now, how much work a teacher must = Tm sure this UP, 
the lessons that the ae E i ey соорегаН ui we p 
i i t for the sple 
standing accounts in par agi cnp fine рй 
from the members of our Hon commend this PP f'o 
they set for their fellow-students. I re Pork and dignity 
uit are interested їп up-grading the 


profession. 


‘on Industries. 
*Now at the High School of Fashion 
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GING FUTURE TEACHERS 
E am NOTICE FOR "JUNIOR TEACHER DAY" 
0 


oe 
05 аав ce eS е 
"EE 


i ilable each period to assist you in teaching duties as well 
pa gee uni Offical teachers will note this service on Section 
г? are willing to accept............... 5.85 а junior teacher 
in your room, please indicate your approval by signing this letter. 

Thank you for your cooperation. | 
1. Signature of Junior Teacher .............. Official Class ........ 
2. Signature of teacher accepting pupil's services 
3. Signature of pupil's official teacher 
Suggestions: 
1) 19 to дле Бе Joniar Teachers some idea, in advance, of the lessons 
and work o Class. 
2) Try to help the 


ee em eee eee eee eee ень о 


Junior Teachers prepare, in advance, for the duties or 
work to which you will assign them. 
3) Try to give the Junior Teachers some 
in the class each period. 
ы а plan your work to make these experiences successful and happy 
к, concerned, We may discover some gifted "teachers" as a result 
€ experiences. 


part of the lesson or some group 


OFFICIAL NOTICE FOR 
Peat Teachers: 

utsd. ; 
коріо? pony 26th, will be recognized in this school as “Student 
Honor Society b On that day, we will reward the members of our 
for the day, Y permitting them 

ono : 
Its, 50 ley members will 


: i ake their 
Nature of сы your subject esent this letter when they make 
Visitors 
id 


"STUDENT RECOGNITION DAY" 


Classes asses. (You should consider the size and 
to join the you are teaching before you grant permission to any 
in They are Broups.) In special cases, they may repeat a subject or 
The, ey May pe limited to subjects they have taken or are taking 
A Schedu] interested in exploring new educational opportunities. 
m e E lunch periods to suit their individua preferences 
doing 18 activities 22° ОЁ JS limitations. They will share in the 

„Т - S the classes they join insofar as they are capable of 
“lasses, they can be used as resource people to whom 
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the class can turn for reference material and rele $ 
try to make each petiod interesting and meaningful for Qo mation, | 
are being recognized as our school leaders. Ese students ind 
If you are wing | тее з» e ssrusega i vines № 
іп your room i uring Student Recognition Da ; le uut AS a vig: 
Ft ing de app ре on е ay ets Pr 
or your cooperation. tm. Thank 5 


SPECIAL PROGRAM FOR STUDENT RECOGNITION D4 
Y 


"Period | | Subject - Room If approved, Signature of Teach 
| et 


Note: Give a duplicate copy to your official teacher. 

Suggestions: A 

1. Try to form a program that will be both interesting and meaningful 
for you. ; 

2. Try to plan your lunch period to suit your own pire че 


PE 


3. Try to p ate in the work and activities so no 


waste of valuable time. . mue i 
4, Try to work with teachers who are interested in working with yo 


EDWIN Т. PITT 


TEACHING A BOYS' ADJUSTMENT CLASS ss В 
Many schools today have established adjustment © ] 592 
an aroused 5 plens 


boys and girls who need all the help that 
can give them. 
in terms of validity i | 
and methods Weir s rim €: 1а 
In the light of the above, 
adjustment cus in a junior high school ун 
whose progress is marred from time to t 
cannot or will not adjus 


ducationa 


t to normal group 
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J. H. S. 74, Queen 


ro 
e classes pose" P jectiv 


ne children to be hurt as a consequence of this aberrant 
ot tenable. Is the 600 school the only solution? It is 


i t А : 
adjustmen ded is helpful understanding and remedial instruction 


is nee 
experienced шшр. , i 
What is the justification for a boys rather than a co-educational 
adjustment class? The adolescent period, to labor a well-worn 
point, i full of stresses and anxieties. To couple these with already 


pronounced educational difficulties is simply to add to an already 
complex situation. 


CHARACTERISTICS. Granted then the necessity for an adjust- 
ment class for boys, what methods should prove helpful? I taught 
a dass of adjustment boys for a year and I found the following 
to be true: 
1. The experiences of these children were extremely 
Tii snm DR Some had never been more than a few 
locks from their home. Availabl i 
Deters nt € community resources were 
2. The average retardation of i i ic i 
bliss of 99 wes mote она pea а and arithmetic їп 
3. Many boys had чыз 
у records of disrespect towards teachers 


and toward a] i ; ; 
terns of стана authority, Others manifested persistent pat- 


WORKING PRINCIPLES 
useful Working guides: - 


Sin 
"Program had s Y. had a brief attention span, a varied 
minutes would Ь е planned for. Not more than fifteen 
trong individu т Spent at one activity except in the case of 
warded t ED. Inclination, The boys liked any activity that 
Ment, For ea a feeling of importance or accomplish- 
"eWspaper t Ple, the boys that wrote stories for our class 


Was truly oe “Lighthouse,” had a feeling of pride that 


I found the following principles to 
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The activities concomitant with the trip—like linn 
tribution of lunches and milk, routes to be taken ing dis. 
be seen—were all-inclusive in their participation г, at to 
trips, stories were written for our class newsp aper ter the 
were drawn, layouts were planned by the boys workin 
vigorous and eager groups. g in 
2. Many boys were programmed for remedia] ari 1 
and remedial reading. The progress attained in a геа thmetic 
resulted in a perceptible decline in emotional опфа зно 
in marked improvement in attitude toward the s choii and 
3. The boys were very interested in films that were 2 d 
tionally worth while. That is to say, the films were relate 
brief and made a simple point that was meaningful for the 
in terms of their needs and aspirations. ш 
4. I would be remiss if I left the impression of universal 
response. In some ways I failed to reach some boys. However. 
I believe that a// can be reached in some way. 


SUGGESTIONS. І should like to make the following sugges 


tions concerning adjustment classes. 

1. They are intrinsically valuable because they separate 
deviate children from normal classroom situations where 
progress may be impeded. Г 

2. The teacher of ап adjustment class must be a supreme 
pragmatist in his working methods. No a priori assumptions 
can be made. Flexibility in the matter of programming ^ 
necessary. Supervisors have a particular responsibility NS 
adjustment classes and their teachers in the matters 0 
terials and methods. 

3. The parents of the adjustment class child pu 
brought into the picture even when in some epa ЖАПА 
patently indifferent. Parents can help їп fostering 
while efforts toward improvement. «cement das 

4, "The teachers selected to teach the adu st these 
should be the finest in the school. Too often im pest, and 9" 
assignments were given on a haphazard ao of substitut 
a punishment basis at worst. The arl involved an 
to these positions is unfair to the individu M 
most of all, to the children in those He y o-operation 

5. Finally, there should be inter-s 
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q ROTO re nt 
lass methods and procedures. Too often, schools 
Spem basic problems work in splendid ignorance of 
ich the 


e other's methodss and progress in the attainment of 
ea 


MILTON J. GREENBERG George W. Wingate High Schoo! 


WHAT IS A NOTEBOOK? 


A notebook is a text, copy, or manuscript composed of paper, 
foolscap, parchment, vellum, or papyrus. It is usually lodged 
between two pieces of cardboard or leather replete with jottings, 
srbblings, or doodles, and garnished with colored tape, pic- 
tures, designs, and drawings. 

A notebook is alive. Born in September with blank pages, with 
an eager smile on the face of its doting owner, it proceeds to grow 
with notations in ink, pencil, crayon, lipstick, and eyeshadow until 


| ithas achieved maturity ten months later. The notebook serves as 


(1) an aid to memory, (2) an aid to learning, and (3) an aid 
to paper manufactures, 

8 oe between the covers of a notebook, we should find 
te, up Ys г, Mer Italian, and Egyptian hieroglyphics. In 
rS жетш. ^ ‘some of the writing, we may find some 
child, At in ш no decipherable language known to teacher or 
lis script. H = It is doubtful if even the owner can understand 
wie ue wever, numbers often leave clues that the subject 
guarantee, may be arithmetic. But of this there can be no 

me 

algebra, е с clearer notebooks contain notes on adverbs, 
innumerable ti 8 of oxygen, the Civil War, red corpuscles, 
Шагаа by di IC-tac-toe games. This subject matter is profusely 
of Elvis Prede tagrams, experiments, drawings—and photographs 


есед by te Placed anywhere. When these written records 
кА Spen achers, the eggstains attest to the fact that many 


ables 


. 


LE SO 
LID 
SYMBOL, A notebook oftentimes is a symbol of 
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things to come. A future Einstein may draw his first ita; | 
notebook—and a notebook copied in its entire from Sing 
pupil may indicate the larcenous trend of another Willie ette 
But most of all, the notebook is the symbol of e top, 
profession. Our contribution to society is not as solid s Caching 
tect’s building or an engineer's bridge. An educator's 
be measured only in as tenuous and fleeting a thing as a 
—which dies yearly and is reborn again. But the solid; of 
impression on the child's mind by a teacher via the device Ts 
notebook is a greater monument than anything created of m 
steel or stone. | e 
So, as Thomas Wolfe would write: “This is the notebook—ih 
best and the worst of й” And one wonders why man or Stie 
would want to destroy the written word, unless it is feared thy 
a child's notebook may be an instrument of democracy and 
freedom. 
BERNARD HANDWERKER 


DOteboo 


J. Н. S. 162, Brooklyn 


ARE RETARDED READERS "DUMB"?* 


Р і i Пу feel that 

dumb?" Why do they ask this question? Do they really 
a child чө ast ped has low intelligence? Or, do they T 
their faith in their children restored? Whatever e n 
their attitudes are picked up by the children—especia is ace 

Mr. Carlock, for example, believed that his - Ü xi jb 
just plain stupid." His explanation: "Jimmy di Į learned 0 
cause he is eight years old and cant re Р 
read without any trouble when I was six years В 
isn’t stupid, what is wrong?" _ Je iat Mr. Gi 
“шш couldn't read a pre-primer! | ы к er 56 А 
was right. But Jimmy could understan doit listening ОШ, 
when they were read to him, and he had 1 of fact, Je 
hension at the fifth-reader level. As a E er cent of eg 
LQ. on a mental test put him in the top i ^ his pu jos! 
olds. So Mr. Carlock's conclusion reg on only one fa 
ability was false. He based his conclusion 


couldn’t read! 


76, N Mass. 
i EDUCATION, Vol. 7». gham, 
р вет The Palmer Со» Hing 
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Parents often ask, "Are children who can't learn to read qo 


RETA RDED READERS “DUMB”? 


Like many other ami m and non-readers, Jimmy had 
‘oh listening, or hearing, prehension and low reading com- 
È sion. That is, he could grasp ideas from oral language, but 
pu Ме б get them from written language. 
y^ ES children can't read at all or can't read very well. Some 
of these children who don't get along in reading cannot under- 
stand a book when it 15 read to them. These children are retarded 
in other ways, but not in reading. That is, their listening, or hear- 
ing, comprehension is no better than their reading comprehension. 

Most of the children who do not get along in reading have a 
higher listening, or hearing, comprehension. This difference be- 
tween the listening comprehension level and reading comprehen- 
sion level tells us two things: first, that the child is retarded in 
reading; second, how much the child is retarded. 

Furthermore, a pupil who has difficulty with reading is in real 
trouble in most classrooms. He cannot read the arithmetic prob- 
lems. He is blocked in science and social studies. And, of course, 
he cannot spell words which he cannot identify in his reading. To 
most of his classmates and to adults, he seems to be a dull pupil. 

For these reasons it is easy to understand why Mr. Carlock and 
many other parents jump to wrong conclusions. They put all 
children who have trouble with reading in one group. They do 
not know that there is more than : f : dis ава. 
ќа, And, they do pet ke a one reason for reading : 
reading disabili ow that there is more than one type o 
um езүн that a retarded reader or a non-reader often 
inte igence in look, especially a child of normal or superior 
may think is L parents may believe he is lazy. His classmates 
* is bac ig wee And sometimes, his teacher may feel that 

Unsaid—ar € attitudes—expressed in the little things, said 
all, in his mi rg accepted by the child and he plays the róle. After 
nd, he can't learn to read. 


Read: False Impressions 
the off nB Ош be a stumbling block in school, at home, and in 
derstand; © a certain kind of mental ability is necessary for 
"дегу "€ What one reads or hears, all poor readers, slow 
› for exonreaders are not "dumb." Far from it! | 
Xample, was ten years old when he came for help. His 
63 
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tion for his reading disability: "Not up to Б e explana 
a 


was retarded in reading and he certainly was not fe m. Mar 
par about it, but his I.Q. was as high as that of ~ Up to 
ten-year-old. © average 

Max went to lunch with his mother, older sis 
P our staff. After lunch, our co-worker report 

amily relationships which she thought would i 
know. When Маже, his sister Méry ber first da p 
can you read?" Mary was sure Max couldn't improve his mad 
so she poured her sarcasm on Max during the lunch hour. n 
parently, his mother shared Mary's opinion because she did nothing 
about Mary's unfortunate attitude toward her brother. 

Where did this leave Max? His teacher thought he was belov 
par mentally. His own sister was not very subtle in her reactions 
to his learning ability. These false impressions left Max broken in 
spirit and without moral support. 

Later, we learned that Max carried emotional wounds deep 
inside himself. While we could not remove these wounds, in out 
small way we could help to heal them. | to 

During the rest of our time with Max, we let him por, : 
himself that he could understand fifth-grade books ы i 
were read to him. We let Max prove to himself the ^7 | 
always reading a selection silently before reading 1 ; 
Мах see the kinds of help he needed to sound out wor by reat 
all, we let Max convince himself that he could improv 
ing books at his par or below. ue «wel, 

When we were through with the tests, Max =. sense 10 
if you think I can do it, I suppose I can. It cep = was fedt - 
Maybe I can make it!" It was easily seen that a 
little better. . He was UP 26 to 

But Max had more than a reading gl е family bes 
an even bigger one—attitudes! First, r cts rather Oi pi 
revise their attitudes, to base them on ^ up reality 
impressions. Secondly, his teacher had to 
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ae ‘ke warts: they grow slowly. Our conferences with 
ents and the teacher may have helped. Max’s growth 
е" the next few weeks, however, could not be 


Getting the Facts. . 


пө of this century, psychologists began to make 
ө ne Шү These first is m were concerned 
Eo Eon to be given to one individual at a time. Since World 
Yarl some psychologists have been interested in making pencil- 
ind paper tests of mental ability which can be given to a whole 
dass of school children at one time. The misuse of these group 
tests in some schools has given false impressions of the mental 
abilities of retarded readers and non-readers. 


ATEST VICTIM. One of our non-readers, Gene, was an innocent 
victim of the misuse of a group test of intelligence. Gene traveled 
more than a thousand miles to our reading clinic because his 
parents refused to believe that he lacked mental ability. 

Before Gene was admitted to our clinic, we obtained copies of 
rer records from the principal. These records showed that 
: i eight years in school he had been promoted to the sixth 
> а Не was now fourteen years old. Gene had been failed in 

" = spelling, arithmetic, history, and all other subjects with 

жа tion of art, music, and physical education. 
ind.pa = а the rest of his class, Gene had been given a pencil- 

placing Шын of intelligence. On this test his І.О). score was 67, 
of this one E lowest 3% of children his age. On the basis 
ean from TÉ 1 us teachers gave one reason for his inability to 
s: “Mentally defective!” 


NO PAR IN 


cinic ; READING. When Gene was admitted to our 
, he didn 


Can't тел» t have much to say. He stated his case simply: "I 1 


We f 

0 

nip, өрү Gene could write his name but that he could 
‘tader; he My the latter а in a pre-primer. Gene was a non- 
= nad no par in reading. 


HIGH 

C 

P him Fg ACH Y LEVEL. Since Gene couldn't read, we read 
à graded series of books to find his level of hearing, 
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or listening, comprehension. On this test he came to li 

on an amazing performance, understanding evety sele E d put 
the twelfth-grade level. He not only comprehen de p through 
read to him but also made additional points which de at Was 
had not mentioned. What was so amazing? Gene's g © authors 
and rich background of experience, which inia s Speech 
intelligence. How had he gotten this way? By bein SC Superior 
listener and a keen observer. 8 an Excellent 

To double-check on our observation, we рау ; 

of individual tests of mental ability. On the im kinds 
the ability to use language, Gene’s LQ. was 147. In $ Я рт: 
total lack of reading ability, he was rated as "very -— ы his 
the second test, which did not require language ability СЕ 
made an I.Q. score of 130. This was a rating of "superior" ene 


[October 1959 


DANGERS OF GROUP TESTS. On the group test of intelligence 
given to Gene in school, he was rated as a mental defective. On 
the two individual tests given in our clinic, he was rated as 
“superior” and “very superior.” Why this startling difference? 
The answer is simple for anyone who will look at certain group 
tests of intelligence: the pupil must be able to read in order to 
answer most, and in some tests all, of the questions and to solve 
the problems. But Gene was a nonreader! It is almost a miracle 
that he wasn’t rated as an idiot on the group test. 

There are real dangers in using and interpreting mental io 
especially group tests. Moreover, a person doesn't have 016 Es 
he has different I.Q.’s on different tests. As a rule, the -—: ds of 
will not do equally well on all tests. That is why different 
mental and aptitude tests are made. 

л ears of mi 
FAITH AND UNDERSTANDING. For eight long Y зй 
understanding, Gene paid the penalty. He was aps to tei 
class and to engage in their discussions, but no 0” the full mee: 
him to read “because he was stupid.” Gene seri ears of Jonel! 
ing of loneliness, for that had been his lot. Me ? Someone 
ness and finally his prayers had been answ E 
faith in him: someone understood him. „а giu 
тош ; ind to the meaning exu 

After eight years of being blin d more than #® ^ релй 
black marks on a prínted page, Gene na ability to Jearn 
reading disability. He lacked faith in his 
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(aed deep inside m i 

. feelings, buried deep In bakin cee 
pis fee to the surface where he could look at them in a new 
i c emotional knots could not be untied by the wave of a 
jight. wand or a few hours with a psychologist or psychiatrist. 


* A feelings and emotions must be understood by the one who 


d help him to read. 
s = gress was very slow. After three years of special help, 


however, he was admitted to high school and later was graduated 
from college. 


THE RIGHT FACTS. Gene's case is one of many which we can 
recall to show how important it is to get the facts. We go to 
butchers to get meat, but we go to surgeons to have our tonsils 
removed. We go to a vision specialist for a pair of glasses, not 
t a dentist. We go to a vocational guidance specialist for help in 
selecting a career, not to a psychiatrist. Likewise, we go to a 
dassroom teacher for regular instruction, but we can't expect her 
to be able to give or to interpret an intelligence test. Furthermore, 


* ra ii the overworked classroom teacher to be a reading 
ecialist, 


Differences in Capacity 


is ue жү, we find out how well an individual can read; that 
we can ab his level of reading ability. We also learn as much as 
m about an individual's capacity, or mental ability, for read- 


Children j mE 
nading we m the same grade or of the same age differ in their 


ШЧез. Gene was fourtee ld and knew only one 
Othe : n years o y 
a Rial besides his own name. шынаа Max could read 
ifferenc cider, Both of these children are living examples of 
7 s In reading ability, 
and Calf of the same age are different in other respects. Linda 
Were 9r example, were ten years old and in the fifth grade. 
“OMprehe reading at par in a fifth reader. When we gave hearing 
ft -fea Поп tests to them, Linda could not go much above 
him fro * level, while Carl could understand what we read и 
the ишу z eighth-grade book. Here were two children of = 
Ment, ^ "ading ability, but with different capacities for improv 


ences in learn- 


ithi i 
^ the same family, there may be big differ 67 
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ing to walk, to talk, to ride a bicycle, and so On. So 
differences in the way children take to reading. 


[October 


1957) 
BEL 
A striking example of differences in thinking abili 
way when two eight-year-olds dropped in for а visit Whil Cou | 
е 


were eating their ice cream, they discussed their 
said she weighed 60 and Ann shyly said she weighed 
we asked, “Ninety what, Ann?”, there was silence The. Wh 
“Just 90. I don’t know what.” But Mary answered n she saj 
and I think it is pounds." Since no pressure was „чы Weigh 6) 
friends, they weren't too much concerned about "what en little 
more, Ann obviously didn't want to be bothered with indi due 
her weight was not important to her yet! This is another ex 5 
of differences in learning. Ampl 
These differences in both ability and Capacity are ever so im. 
portant to teachers and parents. Ability is what the children can 


do; we start with their ability. Capacity is how far they can go. | 


Special aptitudes in music, art, mathematics, language, and ойе 
things, coupled with interests, merely accent differences in s- 
called general mental ability. 

Differences in mental capacities, aptitudes, interests, and per 
sonalities make it impossible to say that all children should leam 


to read at five, six, or seven years of age. Furthermore, these differ | 


ences shut out the possibility of saying that all children at gr 
nine or at any one age should be able to read a fourth reader 0 
to do multiplication. 


Using the Facts 3 
TE hers to help дї 
Within reasonable limits we can expect teac Ta 
dren grow in reading. However, we cannot expe 
change their pupils’ capacities to read. - 
somet”, 
RETARDED READERS. As parents and erie x es, М 
expect too little of some children and too D aa 't И 
family didn't expect much of him; even wot 4 slow Jesse 
telling him so. Gene's teacher believed he him. Тоо 5 к 
his parents thought differently and got ws or superi® i cst 
retarded reader or a nonreader with a 8 and the imp 
is passed on with a shrug of the shoul = бок!” 
that “Һе can't learn; so that lets me © 
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S. For every retarded reader who Bets a bad 


AST Lem in school there probably are two other children 
E rc retarded but unnoticed. "These are the children like ten- 
Mold Smitty who was encouraged to coast through fifth-grade 
T is when he had the capacity and the interest to read twelfth. 
rade books. Of course, we want Smitty to share the interests of 
Pher ten-year-olds, but we also want him to be challenged. We 
merely ask that he be given a chance to make the most of his 


capacity. 


SLOW LEARNERS. Billy's parents and teachers expected too 
much of him. Billy was a friendly little fellow with a smile for 
everyone. But book learning was not for him. When he was in 
fist grade, he could not understand what was read to him from 
a primer. In fact, Billy had difficulty understanding a first-reader 
selection read to him when he was eight years old. 
es вы x time at birth. He was without oxygen too long. 
ow—very slow—in learning to talk. These and 
other things added up to make Billy a "slow learner." 
e : lack of capacity for learning to read was never quite 
сер = by his father and mother because they didn’t understand 
ings а his Situation boiled down to trying to do impossible 
^ ma their dreams, hopes, and aspirations. 
tohis ed uu "^ intentions, Billy's mother paid a special visit 
тг encouraged the teacher to keep him after school 
ВШ ately for Billy, the teacher was new and inexperienced. 
Worked a in after school, and he packed books home. He 
While ҮТ ut he couldn't get the hang of things, 
A рдү у Dever complained, he didn't feel very good about 
dutifully a With a little tear in the corner of his eye, he 
“Her was ee his report card to his father. Because the 
OF par ind, he did not say much. But that can hurt, too. 
Children 2118 and teachers, it is not a matter of tacking onto 
= on man-made labels such as "slow learner,” "retard 
be bigge s ПОпгеадег,” The larger scheme of things appears to 
P With book More wonderful. Billy could be called a slow his 
ue He oks. Book learning, however, was only one side o h 
* became” how to get along with children his own 48° y ө: 
а man, this was the learning he used. He was Judg i 
6 
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to be a hero in bloody battle on Okinawa, and late 1957) These are the children who coast along unnoticed. 
cess as a business man. ^s to be example, was coasting along in the fifth grade 


* Suc. itty, fo : 

с n A" grades. His reading par was only sixth-reader level 
ty was twelfth-grade level. In short, Smitty m 
ts. It is a shame that life is not made more inter- 
th in school and at home for children like Smitty. 


; 2 е 
Differences | ut his capact 


From our studies, we have concluded that eight 
retarded readers have normal or superior intelligence 4, ten esting bo 
telligence is considered, we find retarded readers to he 1; en in. 
, ts to be like ED READERS AND INTELLIGENCE. Ji 
readers. In order to find the reasons for retardation in readin se ИШ m par but an above-average capacity for mae M 


lly have to look for something el i a o rea 
шс ®==ё їп дарае for р-н тне nn Intelligence hed a low reading par and an average capacity. Smitty had an 
can’t be ducked by either parents or teachers. Tey Pa the above-average reading par and superior capacity. Billy had no 
tolerated; instead, they are to be recognized, anderstogd tier | €i n ara pu а ею Jimmy, Max, and Smitty were 
tiürtured. , retarded in reading, y wasn't. 


Retarded Readers Righting A Wrong 


А good illustration of how children arrive at low opinions of 
themselves was Barbara. 
Barbara lived in a silk-stocking district where they had un- 


Jimmy couldn't read a pre-primer but he had a fair understand 
ing of a fifth reader when it was read to him. In other words, his 


reading level was zero and his hearing comprehension level was ай f 
fifth-grade. The difference between the two levels was five years, d be Ка Her teachers were hand-picked from all over 
the amount of retardation. ^ andhad sh fos parents worked in the P.T.A., visited classes, 
Max had a par of second-reader level. His hearing compre was а саш wel D in their children. In her school there 
hension level was fifth-reader, showing a retardation of three vised by a i: -stocked library of children’s books, super- 
ng and understanding librarian. Barbara truly 


d green pastures, 

‚ When Barbara e 

: ax ntered t 

RETARDED READERS WITH LOW PARS. Jimmy andia] | ina tough geography b be fourth grade, she began to flounder 
i i ing below their me? metic or sci phy book. She couldn’t do any better in arith- 

were retarded readers, their reading pars pane ot con ar scence. It was clear that Barbara was in trouble 

pars. In estimating the amount of retar us “fas teacher discovered her problem the first week of 


years. 


dation, we М hs "e - 
эа d that Ur 0. Immedi 
in third grade an Jimmy" Barbara’ ediately the school psychologist was called in to test 


sider the fact that Jimmy was | ade he fact that t 
fifth grade. Neither are we interested in t e Instead, We € tated among the ЯЗ On an individual test of intelligence, she _ 
teacher was a blonde or that Max had blue еу "below his me? information ¢ S ighest twenty per cent of children her age. This й 
the answer to one question: 15 his reading раг jr © Capacity ee rmed the teacher's opinion: Barbara did have | 
r? ‘dren with Ve ж en Barbara О the work but not the ability. Н 
In either elementaty ог high schools, chi ing P does, " ne 5 too close ia sent to the school doctor because she held her 4 
reading pars are easily recognized. А. d o be retarde * inven letter ch Ayia eyes. At the time, the doctor had only a 1 
mean that the child is retarded in — an his reading Fen Other n т 2 ш vision, so he tested ao 
í mental par higher ; €d our yisi enty-foot distance. He reported: Barbara 
кайн, he ШШЕ: "- н РАВ$ союзі) безүү 5 b a =, a I believe she has a vision у [ия 
HIGH „же! is test, Refer her to the reading clinic. 
RETARDED READERS WITH ars often " 


higher reading 


children with average Of 
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Oc 

Barbara's mother was invited to watch some ч но 1237) [М GONNA 
our reading clinic. First, we found that Barbara's ar S testi B in 
reader level but that her capacity was fifth-rea de p Second. paverfot 
meaning of this information was explained to ka evel, The = 
Barbara's presence because we wanted to give he, iene Е in ing Clin 
support. Moral Dusrell, D 

M en we gave Barbara some tests of visual readiness { | aa Hudson, j 
ing. By means of this series of tests, we found that Bain read. Harris, 

: : ara had mans, Green 

a visual problem that would require both glasses to hel McKim, Marga 


see better and visual training to help her to read А. a to 
` » In 


Barbara's presence, we told her mother what we found, how н 
a pen her in reading, and how easily it could be сор. 

Additional tests іп our clinic showed no other problems which 
might handicap Barbara in reading. When Barbara and her 
mother left, we again assured her that her troubles would soon be 
over. Barbara said very little, but she was turning some things over 
in her mind. 

That afternoon Barbara’s mother came in because she had 
something she thought we would like to know. She explained 
that Barbara's teacher had been wonderful to her, never once 
implying that she couldn't learn. However, Barbara knew that she 
couldn't read as well as her classmates; so she had concluded that 
she must be "dumb." Then Barbara's mother came to her point 
"On the way home," she reported, "Barbara looked up at ae ae 
said, ‘Now they know I am not dumb, don’t they, Mother: 
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I'M GONNA RETIRE SOME DAY 


(written to the tune of "Tbe Blue Tail Fly") 


Chorus: 
1. 


When I was young I taught at school 
All harnessed like a frothin’ mule, 
But never was I moved to say: 

Why must I earn my bread this way ?" 
Susie can't s 


Laura lost her lunch—what should I do? 


Franki 


On sunny da 


pell—what should I do? 


i e fell asleep—what should I do? 
M gonna retire some day. 


Chorus: 
2. 


ys my class would look 


fough the windows “stead of at their book. 


ade drows 


rey’ dre 


anny flun 


gonna 


nne с , 
Im S Can't ad 


y by my droning voice, 

am of games— for girls and boys. 
late—what should I do? 

ked math—what should I do? 
add—what should I do? 

Ieüre some day. 
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Chorus: 
3 


On rainy days 'twas even worse, 

For absence is the schoolmarm’s Curse 
Though empty seats pive no back-talk, | 
Each seventy cents would raise а Squawk, 
Johnny jumped the stairs—what should Į do? 
Freda was fresh—what should I do? 
Terry talked out—what should I do? 

I'm gonna retire some day. 


[Octobe, 1955 


Chorus: 
4. 


I'd scold, I'd plead, I'd sob, I'd preach, 
And sometimes I would even teach; 

My patience with each pest or mope 
Inspired by a distant hope. 

Reba can't read—what should I do? 
Fletcher won't work—what should I do? 
Charley chews gum—what should I do? 
I'm gonna retire some day. 


Chorus: 
5. 


The clerical work it piled so high, 

The mimeograph was never dry, 

The circulars float E my way 

Like ticker-tape on VJ Day. 

My marks ín ee should I do M | do? 
My summaries don't check—what Eu 

I lost my keys—what should I do: 

I'm gonna retire some day. 


Chorus: 
6. 


i 5 
At last the great day it appe^^ | 
I hand my fall book to <i e 
All day I'll spend out in е 


ALAN В, КОТНЕМВЕВС 


м GONNA RETIRE SOME DAY 
fü 


Enjoyin’ now my hard-earned fun. 

Arthur says ain't—what should I do? 

Susie cut class—what should I do? 

Sammy smokes in school—what should I do? 
I'm gonna retire some day. 


Chorus: 
7. 


Yet if outside you see me pass, 

While you stand there before my class, 

ГІІ wave to you through the window pane 
—And wish I were in school again. 

Marty's improved ?—what should I do? 
Sarah sends her love?—what should I do? 
My class won a prize?—what should I do? 
I have retired today. 


Prospect Heights High School 
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Books 


FOLKLORE OF OTHER LANDS. By Arthur M, Selvi Ë 
and Robert C. Soule. S. F. Vanni, New York, 1957, 279 Qut 


This attractive volume is an excellent reference book f 
reader, but particularly for the person interested à 
and cultures. 

After a brief but comprehensive discussion of folklore dio 
there follows a rich and representative sampling of tales pr Its history, 
songs from four areas. France, Italy, Germany, and the Hien 
are represented. Panic world 

The folktales are given in smooth, readable English, wi 
indicating the foreign sources. The rhymes, proverbs, an 
presented in the original with excellent translation . 
only) is also given for the songs. 

A bibliography is given at the end. 

Again, this is an interesting and fascinating volume. One w; 
that the authors had added a brief explanstily comment foe aa © 
and had provided the book with an index. 8 


THEODORE HUEBENER 


Kah 
P „ $5 PA 


in foreign languag 
ts 


a footnotes 
son 
s. The music (meg) 


Board of Education 


THE TEACHER'S PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT, An Introduction to 
Self-Awareness and Interpersonal Relations. By William F. Bruce and 
A. John Holden, Jr. Henry Holt and Company, N. Y., 1957; 364 pages, 
including index. 


This is a pioneer study in which Professor Bruce, of the wp o 
Virginia, and Dr. Holden, Commissioner of Education of the kun 
Vermont, trace the influences that operate in shaping a teacher À е. ах 
make-up from childhood through youth into maturity. It is, Б sights 
and complex undertaking, pluralistic in its orientation, degenn, 
from psychology, sociology, biology, anthropology, and ethics. сез thit 

: PT БУ, 7 £ all the fo 

First is the axiom that each of us is the product ot remise that # 
have affected our development. Then follows the паг p ly at work i 
intensive examination of the psychological factors m conscious cit 
each age and stage of our development, coupled E e hl y influen 
on our part to find in our own past those factors W. s motives and oe 
our growth, will give us an understanding of 4 celare premises Un 
ceivably promote their redirection. Then ‚ей cn ding pe? E n 
"the effectiveness of teaching. depends dm responsibility A a io 
“if teachers and guidance specialists are an aderstanding of t po^ 
ing youth, they also need to share a simi үе undertake 4 sort | 
as «d The reader is asked, in effect, ми = i 9 
analysis. { tea shor in pro 

The authois’ ‘contention that the — mia that is k sigh” 
cerned with the quality of experience qm ) seems 4 hig 
more than with product (subject matter tea 
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гечер анаа, 
В Though this book is not concerned primarily with the question 


jon. А : ; 
age to improve this qui oi experience, the authors make real 
vatributions here too in their discussion of educational administration, 
c 


in their conception of Dan qe approach to the moral and 
spiritual dimension in e ucation, and in their suggestions about helping 
children make independent judgments. 

There is an excellent discussion of peer Broups at the elementa 
level and of chumming among pre-adolescents. In fact, each reader will 
&nd something here to illuminate his own emotional development, Why 
not (suggest the authors) a course in psychology for all our adolescents 
to help them gain in self-understanding ? 

Two features deserve special mention. Instead of end-of-chapter ques- 
tions to the reader, the authors have incorporated questions (in heavy 
italics) in the body of the text where they can be faced as they arise. 
Each chapter concludes with a high-caliber annotated section on “related 
instructional films.” For example, Chapter 9, "Adolescents in the Adult 
World,” has nine such references, the last of which reads: “You and 
Your Family. 11 min., sound, Seminar Films, 1946. Three situations in- 
volving parents and adolescents, designed to stimulate discussion." 

The authors throw a powerful, though friendly, searchlight on the 


reader. This book is more likely than most to have far-reaching effects 
on present and future teachers. 


Morris GALL Long Island City High School 


SPAIN: 
Alison P COMPANION TO SPANISH STUDIES. Edited by E. 
pages; ki Pitman Publishing Corporation. New York, 1956; 319 
This is the fifth 


enlarged by Prof edition of “Spanish Literature since 1681” revised and 


€ book con 9. К. F. Brown of Leeds University. | 
and the other "8S5 of nine Chapters, two of them written by the editor 
Chapters ptes * Prepared by a specialist in the given field. The first three 
story. Eş е a vivid portrait of Spain, its people, its language, and its 
by Professie А ly rich in facts and eautiful in style is the first chapter 
apters TV inson of the University of Glasgow. . 
Prehensiy ind V are devoted to Spanish literature. These are quite 
voted to Ойы "inging the reader right up to date. Two pages are de- 
Catalan llis Ог example, and there is even a brief resumé of modern 


" ter V ` 
Archit takes up “g anish Painting”; Chapter VI describes the 
hee and Зады of Spain." Skiner cis discusses "Modern 
nie closing git Chapter УШ. "т 
© last Chapter treats “Spain since 1898" under four subdivisions. 
t Extensive bie 19 entitled “The Dictatorship of General Franco. 
“tal of 234 ibliographies are provided for each chapter, running to a 
The aj titles. The book is well indexed. ; 
' 8S given in the preface, “is primarily to be a ‘companion 10 
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Spanish studies... by providing ... a bac 
2 a reference book й Ion CM useful oum Е to.. ‚ readin 
readers, and, above all . . . the intelligent traveller” а" wider EU " 
Despite the general excellence of the book and its hi: T 
scholarship, this aim, I feel, is achieved only in part n high leve] f 
to the fact that it is entirely the work of British speciali ibly this is à 
a rather good acquaintance with the subject in advance m who assume 
our "popularizers," whether they tackle history, philos; h Sie erica 
or music, assume practically no previous авес wi literature, art 
_ Our manuals and "companions," too usually give = the Subject, 
literary works and high spots of the author's life. rief resumes of 
This is lacking in the present volume. Cervantes, for in: Я 
two pages. There is по sketch of his life; not even Lepant Stance, is given 
So important a work as Juan Ruiz's "Libro de Buen An Ieferred to, 
mentioned. (The contents of a literary work might be given “мы. 
The critical views expressed are of a high calibre eT he be ^ ues 
m for readers who already have a fair acquaintance with Spanish histo : 
tera i it wi i ins. 1 07), 
x € = and music. For them it will be stimulating, informative 


er, 1957) 
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THE CIRCLE OF GUILT. By Frederic Wertham. Rinehart and Company, 
New York, 1956; 211 pages, including index; $3.00. 


In this book the author of Seduction of the Innocent examines * 
“pointless” and “senseless” murder in a New York slum area and ш: 
covers the motivations and conditions that led to the killing. What ra 
a murderer? Dr. Wertham examines the multiple causes rooted in f e 
problems, extraneous causes like television and comic books, and @ 
all in society's indifference. 

Dr. Wertham has no patience with the stock answers of “сийе of 
throw up their hands because the problem is "too big. . е defense of 
guilt” encloses most of society. “Special pleading, pee have many 
the status quo, vested interests, and plain inertia— f a commonest 
disguises. In the scientific study of delinquency One OF -Jo exant 

ma { п ultra-scientific pSeuc o delir 
disguises at present 1s a demand for a h youths into, р 
Mention any of the potent forces that help to pus у ашай, ы! 


пдо 
uency, such as lack of decent playgrouncs, poverty, ү; is 2% ca 
iur asta or lack of guidance. You will be told vae cause P 
he 'basic cause'; not 
hole cause'; not 


) is ‘not 


'fundamental solution'; not t 
the ‘central cause’; not ‘the wh 
You will be told that it (the crime 
both are the result of something much deeper. Шеге is t00 much ait 

Dr. Wertham feels that in handling crime qe do 2 $ 
tion. The Youth Board as presently constitute 
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atually pre 
gif deceptio. is an angry book, it is not all 

Thou IS ан no перан 1 

pathetic chapter on our Puerto Rican citizens, f ie ive = excelent, 
mended reading for all teachers. example, is recom- 
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New York Teachers in Puerto Rican Schools 


RAYMOND S. SAYERS 


In August, 1955, five teachers from the United States 
laces with five teachers from Puerto Rico, and a new еч 
program between the mainland and island came into bes 
Planned by the Puerto Rican Department of Education j B 
operation with educational authorities in New York Ci aded 
Camden, New Jersey, the program will be expanded 2 and 
and in the future so that eventually, it is hoped, fift IS year 
Americans will participate annuall ped, Шу or more 
: рачар ally and every community i 
United States in which sizable groups of Puerto Ri nity in the 
take part in it. The teachers will be assi Tto Ricans live will 
: € assigned to senior high sch 
in the larger towns in the island to teach i en RHONE 
school and community undertakin each English and to join in 
are best prepared by their years af їп the way for which they 
The five Americans = Сб Н teaching on the mainland. 
© | 
of four New York high wie ү ше Un. ДЕ peup consisted 
one high school teacher Eie ie ers, of whom I was one, and 
many years of experien amden, New Jersey. Veterans with 
we fo ence both in New Y. Р : 
found that teaching ; à ork and outside of it 
"ins San Juan, was dut € high schools in and near the 
ve challenging Work, in н | =» easy, but it was interesting 
os teresting people cause our pupils and colleagues 
Pportuni È Pie, and in part b . 
glish y7 ОЁ testing and studyi ecause we enjoyed the 
mur eat ie ed in the Preteen ЗК of teaching 
ty win seed, some of us ca uerto Rican schools. In fact, as the 
stayin - friendly people x to like the warm, beautiful coun- 
fie i Ber. However. one much that we might have enjoyed 
tos te Plans, for ч ө year was all that had been provided 
ins EMC ig бр ui ne he anne рий В dt 
55, гае als to go to Pue pu in the schools or to induce 
the ү: Persuade ums © Rico to live permanently. The aim 
the m га year so d veteran teachers to live and work on 
For sy h avorable con dme they may meet Puerto Ricans under 
2 Purpose one ions, that is, in their own environment. 
the Past few year is a reasonable time. 
бш іа Pue Summers New York University has had a 
ation tto Rico for М 
Sponsored r New York teachers, and the Ford 
€d a study trip for New York City super- 


5 


EM PoINTs is a publication for the dissemination of articles written 
y members of the school system. The opinions expressed are those of the 
writer of the article. The articles should not be interpreted as expressing 
the point of view of the editor, the High School Division, the YP 

intendent of Schools, or the Board of Education. 
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visors with the purpose of havi ; 7", 
Puerto Rican at mcm and Tenis cine ae соп € 
curriculum and the educational System in Ing about е5 РА 
tact ог such study, however well-intentioned ^n Ye P. 
carried on, is of necessity superficial, for ia == r onscientio zi 
last no more than six weeks, and the lenis a А mt 
experience of watching the schools functi Нау ha e the 
them to do so. Early in the sprin On Instead of hel: 
Assistant S pring of 1955, Mr. Francia. “РШ 
ecretary of Education of the Com Tancisco Collars 
the conclusion that something more should be ee came to 
5,000 children of school age migrate to the = Hi Ser] year 
1,500 return from there to Puerto Rico, it ni M ie States and 
he thought, to have teacher migration on aera 8004 idea, 
Puerto Rican teachers who were selected ай, FE scale, The 
employed on the continent teaching Spanish. FÉ Very usefully 
migrants from the island to become adjusted io th WS ee 
zs = woe would work with Puerto Ricans ЖАШЫ 
uerto Rican children in exactly the iti 
teachers. They would also be len эү d ue icm 
schools of different types; they would be invited to Ре 
homes—quite a privilege, for Puerto Ricans do not entertain as 
much as continentals do—and they would be taken on excursions 
to different parts of the island to become familiar with places of 
scenic or historical interest and to learn about rural as well 5 
urban ways of life. Within a year they would be reasonably wel 
acquainted with the island, the schools and the children. Then 
they would be prepared to begin the most important part 0 iy 
contribution to the program. They would already have АН 
year teaching English, and the children would have benefited jn 
their contact with Americans and with American pronus had 
but the most important thing would be not what the - jeune 
learned about English but rather what the teachers ^ Jeave th 
about the Commonwealth and its people. They woul un 
land with a better appreciation of the psychology 0 f expetit 
Puerto Rícan, and they would have stored u ds thei 
which would be useful, once they had retuP yg their P 
cities, in bridging the gap between themselves an 


(Novem, 


i u 
Rican pupils, between the community ай | would hep "LN 


t still, their knowle g 


migrant. More importan rid 
a e Puerto Rican pro?" 


to shed some light on th 
6 


ЕК TEACHERS IN PUERTO RICO_ 
rejudice and lack of knowledge on the part of 
he communities in which Puerto Ricans live. 


reality, 026 oP 
other groups 1? i 


sUPERMARKETS, TV, AND PIE A.LA MODE. In our smug 
ignorance of other parts of our American territory many Ameri- 
cans conceive of Puerto Rico as something very different from 
ihe continental United States and similar to such better known 
Hispanic lands as Mexico or Spain. Some of the exchange teach- 
es, including myself, were Latin American specialists and had 
lived or spent some time south of the Rio Grande. We had hoped 
to find institutions and customs in Puerto Rico that were Iberia 
rather than American, and we had, in fact, been motivated by 
that hope when we applied for the exchange positions. We were 
at first chagrined to discover that except for the difference in 
language, living standards, and climate, we might have been 
t pa ew be of e continental United States. There are 
Eid у heres mat p ey in Puerto Rico as we are accus- 
markets in the Bind ate an developments and super- 
the very poor, and televisi rigerators in the houses of all except 
toof—many of them th v aerials burgeoning from roof after 
York. The most po eee gitts of hardworking relatives in New 
Hollywood, not ^ moving pictures are those that come from 
“ss common desserts ih or Spain, and flan and guava paste are 
Later, of course, we felt t ice cream sundaes and pie à la mode. 
Nase of the mpi di t ak Puerto Rico is interesting in itself 
onomically and all ы which the island is being transformed 
oe Yr Hmc. m лы although we realized at the end 
кану increased, we b x of Spanish culture had not been 
OF 18 Ourse in soci ad had the equivalent of a most in- 
isl all the A Xv 
whe the School i 
m the American perhaps the one that has flourished most. 
of ай 0 speak of т arrived in 1898, they found almost no 
the = teachers ni, was there any university. In the absence 
Fed. T ning and b peer colleges, they had to start from 
trois, Теге uid up a whole educational system. The 
ung d America established a Department of Education and 
then ff Schoo] $ "s commissioners, supervisors and teachers to 
ly years ystem and to begin the teaching of English. Since 
ave passed and thousands of native teachers have 
7 


меб 98y. & 
“rican institutions that have taken root in the | 
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been emp E teach every subject in eve 
system and in the enormous University o . Hes 

wis old. English is required all ok thet Rico, now 00 
high school graduates handle it very well, 001 System zi 

The schools are cast in the American mold, from th 

to the university, and American educational philos fst Brad, 
dominant in Puerto Rico as it is in any state of the te is ag 
tion is compulsory, at least in theory, through Dion. Educa, 


Е the А 
and an attempt is made through the vocational dig OF sixteen 


November 1 
гу branch of th 


schools to fit it to the needs of the individual and the agricultura | 


The pattern of organization of the schools is the fatis c | 
€ 0j 


the six year elementary school, the three year junior hj 

: LM Junior h 
and the three year senior high school, with emphasis AA 
on college or commercial preparation. Almost all the superis 


and many teachers have studied in the United States, and a great 


many have taken graduate work at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 


FAMILIAR PROBLEMS. The exchange teachers found that the 


pattern of similarities even included the problems with which thy | 


were familiar in their own schools: overcrowding, antiquated 
buildings, shifting school populations, and insufficient ow 
of teachers or candidates for the teaching profession. The i 
lem of overcrowding is especially knotty because of Е ку 
population increase, due to the high birthrate—about eni Я 
er thousand. The result is not only that the erm ee 
but also that the proportion of children in the pop am hool 
high; at the moment there are 600,000 boys an E ork, with i 
out of a total population of 2,300,000. In d $0,000 childre? 
more than 8,000,000 inhabitants, there are зм aa Puerto gio 
in the public schools. Furthermore, the ten pe d more gradu 
for children to remain in school is increasing, 
from high school every year. ‚оо, ес, 
The problera of the teacher shortage т „= Rican £^" 
the increase in industry and көнү p ре ай 
ment's need for trained personnel P. ed, there has b pr. M. 
programs upon which it has em ent Oppo! | 
growth їп the number of ad ante t fect upor NO 
graduates, with a consequent ni. is that f sala 
of teachers. A complicating £ac 


л. 
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e been. greatly increased from the $1,000 to $1,200 per 
im of à few years аро, Ws have not kept pace with the rise 
alates in other fields. At present the schedules range from 
oximately $130 to $210 per month, according to the training 
p number of years of experience of the teacher. These 
schedules are being revised so that all teachers will receive an in- 
езге of $15 OF $20 a month this year, with continued increases 
for the next five years; but they are still unattractive to well- 
prepared men and women. The result is that there are almost no 
men among the classroom teachers and teacher turnover has 
attained serious proportions. The problem has become so acute in 
the rural elementary schools that the Department of Education 
has been forced to recruit teachers for such areas from among high 
school graduates who are in the upper part of their classes. And 
it is a problem for which no easy financial solution can be indi- 
cated, for it is improbable that the government will be able to do 
much more to raise salaries, since the education allotment repre- 
sents about thirty percent of the total Commonwealth budget, or 
about $30,000,000 in a total of $140,000,000, with another $6,- 
000,000 Boing to the University. It might be mentioned here that 
education is a function of the Commonwealth. Schools are not 
Npported by the different municipalities, as they are in most parts 
of the continental United States. 
ea problem which besets New York and Puerto Rico is 
Sis in the number of slum schools. This is due in New 
batts of T Ree in slum neighborhoods, especially in the older 
live. The ез. in the sections where most of the Puerto Ricans 
uan and its M icri who were assigned to the city of San 
Of the same == s found that the children in their classes were 
taught in New tatum of population as the Puerto Ricans they 
Чеп, Altho W York, that is, that most of them were slum chil- 
ilies en; 
ds grea pn middle class comforts as a telephone E 
from low. UNIS were from the poorer districts of San Ju : 
that Carfare Cost housing projects. Many of them were SO s 
old, tenow and lunch represented real financial worries. In the 
least so ned Central High School to which I was assigned, at 


Breat dren received free lunches, despite the fact that the 
and dut ОЁ the student body of 2,500 Шы йу morning classes 
tee to go home at lunch time. Although the Central 
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ugh a few came from middle class sections and their į 
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HERS IN PUERTO RICO 
High School'is what would be called in New 


[November 1 957) 


—— 


York a gl Puerto Rico have one great advantage over their 


it has not always been one. Until the poli Of univa a School, s in the ts, namely, that students who are incapable 
tion began to affect the high schools, ema a thon P educa. 20 york чесе р wotk or sa no high school subjects are not 
of the middle and even the upper classes. Now most or th children of doing ћ „з until they are sixteen. Another thing that may 
class children in the larger cities in Puerto Rico, especiali, Middle required to rem the approach to discipline that is taken in the 
Juan, attend private schools similar to the У In San important 15 


be «cipline is “permissive” rather than imposed; in other 
gs fena ребе enforced by police erii Con- 
words, rules a de is permitted with respect to conformity to most 
siderable ro ecially those dealing with group conduct, and 
mtr df discipline are censured, but not too harshly. A 
wd of all this is that, although there is some noise in halls and 
classrooms and sometimes group meetings are no so orderly or so 
well run as might be desired, there is no defiance of teachers or 
principals and no tendency on the part of the students to regard 
adults as their natural enemies. 
The students, I thought, were on the whole well behaved, even 
under what might have been considered rather trying circum- 
stances. They sat patiently through assemblies that were dull 
though doubtlessly valuable, like one that I recall very well at 
Central High School which was devoted to preparation for a 
Composition contest on the art of selling, with talks on the subject 
by leading members of the Chamber of Commerce. Another, 
a came shortly after my arrival, was a literary assembly in 
ÉD n Puerto Rico's leading writers, of whom twenty or more 
: Present, The Principal part of the program consisted of 
have а. of readings from their works by the guests. Because I 
н Some writing, I was one of the guests, and I spoke for 
the xdg in English. The audience, which more than ewe 
О could um and included every Central High School studen 
listened m бе in, sat enthralled for two hours. They even 
at the 29 ely through my talk and applauded enthusiastically 


О : 
parochial schools in the United States, at which craks е сао 
charged and in many of which instruction is given in Eoo d 
American nuns. The result is а kind of class segregation v y 
similar to that which has arisen in New York thr Sy 


ough the 
of the suburbs and the decay of many former middle-class neigh 
borhoods. 


UNDERPRIVILEGED, BUT UNDELINQUENT. 
York and other large cities, schools in slum areas are problem 
schools. Although the picture presented in Blackboard ]ungle may 
be distorted, for the examples of delinquency described in it arc 
crowded too closely together, the lack of discipline and the 
atmosphere of tension depicted in the book, without doubt, exist 
in many schools. Knowing the composition of the Puerto Rican 
schools, some of the exchange teachers had expected that a similar 
atmosphere would exist in the large public high schools of the 
Puerto Rican cities. We half anticipated incidents in the Ed 
rooms between teachers and students and some flouting e : 
authority of the school administrators by delinquents. We T 
that we were quite wrong; the atmosphere was friendly s zn 
pupils pleasant and cooperative. The administrators ree 
cellent command of their schools and the teachers of mA mie 
There were no gangs or gang warfare, and in the pcm at the 
year of 1955-56 only one fist fight came to my a "ul ci 
Central High School. Since it was unique and pe n of juve’ 
organizations were holding meetings about the pro 


In New 


l, : ; 
ile delinquency, the affair was given some attention at tne aie Understood p Ugh as I discovered later, only the seniors had 
nile D s 
even though neither participant had рү. СЕРТ 
to be merely a case of two adolescents' etting о! situation in th LEARN к S ainful process 
rius. = for this rather satisfactory disciplinary pably E! ERS. Teaching is often a p 


New York, Even when there is satisfactory 
teacher has the respect and cooperation of i 
у to encounter much enthusiasm for his sik 
teri ri 00 rack his brains to find ways of making ei 
Palatable to his pupils. Shakespeare 1$ eschew 
11 


ге 
а school thronged with underprivileged epe and n 
numerous, the most important being the a itself. But as 
munity influence rather than that of the sc cte out th 
as the last factor is concerned, it must be po 


tlass, с and the 
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koWdhemomma —0 9H РГ» pe А 
іп Һе English classes, and foreign languages are ban; er, 195; 
the curriculum. The situation is quite different j pated from 
where most secondary students attend high schools Thee Rico, 
traditional academic or commercial course, Al] are at offer 
study what for them is a very foreign and d; Tequireq to 
: . "i & difficult la 
English, and the Spanish curriculum is heavily laden guage, 
classic novelists as Cervantes and Galdés and such Sisto d Su 
tists as Lope de Vega and the Duque de Rivas, | rama- 
change teachers were assigned to English classes, we were hu. 
to judge the students' reaction to such Solid fare, However К Vs 
as English is concerned, we were happy to discover that the uw 
and girls were very receptive learners. In addition they "s 
pleased—unjustifiably so—at being taught by native speakers of 
English instead of their own excellent Puerto Rican teachers, The 
situation is very different from that prevailing in the United State; 
where foreign languages have always vied with mathematics for 
the distinction of being the most unpopular subject in the high 
School curriculum. Not only did the boys and girls all study 
English, but they studied it rather well in Spite of difficult home 
conditions, for most are members of very large families that live 
in small crowded cottages in which privacy is an undreamed-of 
luxury, and in which there is always the noise of a crying baby or 
a neighbor's television set. 
What I have said above may suggest that the Puerto Rican high 
school student has different interests from the American boy. ‘a 
haps it would be more accurate to say that he has a broader a 
of interests. He will go to a field day in the local stadium, а $ Д 
: ribe НІК 
class day at the beach, or a prom at the luxurious Ca "T 
Hotel (for which he will have been saving for three y "И also 
enjoy himself as much as any continental youth, but ант 
respond to a poetry recital or contest іп а way that the E à 
youth would not. Traditionally the Latin Am nd always 
such sincere lovers of poetry that college students cone y eit 
know strings of poems from memory and a ens с" 3 fint рой 
hands at verse. In the United States an M.D. w henomenon. ч 
as well, like William Carlos Williams, is а rare phei дё 
there are many verse-writing physicians v се Torres, ?; “he 
Puerto Rico’s greatest modern poet, Luis Llor lar institution p 
a distinguished and successful lawyer. A POP aimer, who £ 
Latin -countries is the professional poetry 
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tals in the 


called 


known 


assembly, 
ence, but 


pK TEACHERS IN PUERTO RICO 
0 theaters and on the radio and who may even be 
to recite at dinners or public meetings. When it was 
PT it the Central High School that Mario Cox, a well- 
qe mm was going to give a program in an after-school 

] doubted whether there would be anyone in the audi- 
the school auditorium was filled with boys and girls who 


; intelligently to an excellent recital of poems in a difficult 
oir Tw m. of the Afro-Cuban and Afro-Puerto Rican 
aoe I am sure that even Carl Sandburg would not have done 
so well in an American school. | 

I was more amazed at another event which took place after 


school 


one hot April day. It was a literary assembly in two parts. 


The first was a reading of students’ prize-winning poems, which 


had be 


en selected from among many submitted to the Department 


of Spanish, and the second part was a poetry recitation contest, in 


| which 
~ contestants who had sur 


which 
th 


tation 


NEW 


dered 


Ya 
Vell to 


of t 


teachin 


шү 


th 
р 


ousand students, and after it was ove 
em were standing about in groups, co 


e 
Percent of , tonal Education 
* part 
(9) 
Це R a S e 
tto Rj Q0 no к nt 
00] uch th 


the winner was chosen from among a group of several 
vived previous eliminations. This affair, 
lasted well over an hour and a half, was attended by a 
r I noticed that many of 


mmenting on the interpre- 
of the poems and the judges’ decisions. 


co ON OUR PROBLEMS. The impressions gar- 


nsec а year's stay in Puerto Rico in a typical Puerto Rican 


аге d 29 summarized very briefly. Adolescents on the 
te friend к earning and they are cooperative students. 

е кА and reasonably well disciplined; they get along шй 
serious b with their teachers, and there seem to be none! — 
à di пазлов problems that disrupt classes and make б 
uit process in many American schools. In a recent 
Association brought out that 28 
“tS in city schools reported an act of violence on 
against themselves or fellow teachers. In 
to Which 'Ng Occurred in any of the five large urban 


tea 


no 1€ exchan ssigned, and we 
Bot the teport o Be teachers were assigned, 
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join gangs or commit crimes here (I believe that lie. 

adolescent crime among Puerto Ricans is no Breater th MM of 
other groups), the cause must be a Situation which сы 
exist in Puerto Rico but which has its Origin in New Yous | not 
the future, I should encounter a Puerto Rican bo Who is ub in 
and unmanageable in class, my experience will have taught ant 
that probably something has happened to him since he cam me 
New York and that it will not be too difficult to learn hoy n 
handle him. The root of the difficulty must be sought right ie 
in the new environment, rather than in the old One, in conditions 
in our city that are so different from conditions existing in Puerto 
Rico that some of the newcomers are unable to adapt themselves 
to them. 

There are differences in climate, in scenery, in jobs, and espe- 
cially in the Puerto Rican's relation to the community. The physi- 
cal environment in our big city is overpowering. One continually 
has the feeling of being crushed by large buildings and great 
masses of people. There is little quiet or tranquillity in New 
York, especially in the sections where the Puerto Ricans work or 
in the crowded slums where they live. There is noise everywhere. 
Life moves fast; people run if they do not want to be pasties 
buses do not wait for us, and drivers lose their tempers if they 2d 
forced to delay in making change or in letting a passenger ыл: 
off. Because of New York's size, people's lives must be s¢ v 

med С d А і done, an 

routinized if the city is to move and get its business me l 
city forces its fierce discipline upon us. In the schoo ; 
punishments for lateness and other infractions of 
we insist upon strong standards of conformity s Rico, where 
teach efficiently. Things are very different in Puer A main stand 
nobody runs except in sporting events, where pcm stop В 
ing until passengers are seated, and where taxt св г 
cabs and wave pedestrians politely across the 5 т rura] com? 

In Puerto Rico most of the inhabitants Is. > reas vi пи! 

nities or іп not-too-large-cities spread (es rs ere are Mi 
open spaces and almost no apartment bui ag "tical like Шо Р 
slums, it is true; but they are horizontal, Poi УЕ goden houe 
New York. Slum families live in their 4 < of the old бе 
one or two rooms or in very limited ps sis dif. "freq" 
sections of large, old, two-story cet og ny 
bathing facilities almost everywhere. 
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| d fact, 
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piny day5 
of mid houseroom per family is probably no more 


grandmothers, aunts, cousins, or even relatives by marriage. 
It seems obvious why 
Му children there feel п 
the gang has come to be 
living, The Puerto Rican 
‘mmunity, as he does in 
Ше large number of peo 
living With on 
05 not live in surrou 
‚бош and the Sa 
even ооо is 
rie ugh he is an 
шу, Everything i 
аы 18 
0 
lie By stile 8toup 
а 
ig, Ph langua 


us di 
fear disa V 


i i ing that 

that Natura wed community, The gang is something t! 
nad Rot lse н evelopment in the circumstances, something 
Ps who hag wed by the Puerto Ricans but by other immigrant 
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; is, finally, something that does not have to "e 
= pon dn S than in Puerto Rico. As far as i fille E 
€ created by the broken home, it probably cannot be elit 
bà it can be made less evil through the eradication of шш» af 
the reduction of group tensions. 


The citizens of New York should learn to under. 
sana tia Puerto Ricans and to accept them as valuable Members 
of our city, who perform usefully and well a great many neces. 
sary tasks in a large number of industries. We exchange teachers 
left Puerto Rico with the feeling that our year had been a valu. 
able one, not, perhaps, from the personal point of view but rather 
from that of our profession. We learned that the Puerto Rican 
is a serious hard-working person, whether he is an important 
government official—the high standard of honesty and efficiency 
among both political appointees and civil service workers might 
well serve as an example not only to the rest of Latin America 
but also to the United States—or a humble worker in the sugar 
cane fields. We found that the schools, in spite of inadequate 
physical equipment and overworked teachers, have their pleasant 
aspects, and the children are friendly and cooperative. We T 
turned to our work in our own school systems with the s 
help those youngsters who have come here to live not to aoe ү 
bitter and scarred because of their early experiences in New ' 


CNOCAN 


$ 
MISS TEEN-AGE, MUSICAL MISTRESS OF THE AIR WAVE 


А А is the 
‚+, New economic provider and cultural commander 


disk jockey, the impresario of the love court. . . . “playin 

... He ie only to please the public. . - by Paes 
the music the public wants." So he avidly watches the 
weekly sales surveys and spins the records that sell. comprised 

+. Popular single records are sold to a market irteen and 
overwhelmingly of young girls between the ages бї a among 
nineteen, the baby lite class. This fact is wap >” y con 
record executives, song writers, and disk jockeys. T p "hole. 
fusing his publics, the disk jockey purports to Pte imposes the 
public by responding to a limited part of it. Не vateniS the 
ditties of a baby-sitter culture on the baby-sitter i fot.  , 
Parents who employ her, and even the baby she 5! 


„Sitters, 
—Bernard Asbell, "Disk Jockeys and Baby 
in Harper's Magazine 


Is H.I.P. the Answer? 


IRVING FLINKER* 
J.H.S. 166, Brooklyn 


Almost every day, subscribers of H.I.P. question the relative 
шев of this group medical practice as Compared to private 
сіс and another type of health Insurance. There 1s obviously 
a need to answer these questions and to present such information 
ss will explain the benefits of other plans, 
The Health Insurance Plan is a form of group medical Practice 
which is available only in the Greater New York area. Subscribers 
are enrolled as members of such groups as labor unions, New 
York City employees, and business organizations. In most cases 
the agency—e.g., the union, the city government, or the business— 
pays the whole premium or a part of it. These Payments are made 
directly by the agency to the H.I.P. administrative office at 625 
Madison Avenue, New York City. At present H.I.P, has over 500,- 
000 subscribers representing 700 agencies. At the time of enroll- 
ment each subscriber is given a booklet listing the 32 medical 
BOUps operating within the H.LP. Inasmuch as there may be 
two or three medical groups serving his geographic area, the 
subscriber may select one of several groups, and from a given 


anel Xx суга ; ‹ 
inii, бепе! practitioners in this group he selects his family 
ORGANIZ A TIO 
the Health Їй 
{ше of 


N OF H.I.P. To understand the operation of 


€ or 


i <r i tes as an” 
p pendent red Board, each medical group operate 


Oca] Porate unit headed by a medical director. The | 
enter is run like a corporation, the stock M 
al of the physicians within the group. The "ws 
HIP р IS derived solely from the payments made by x 
Paymen "ow, office to each medical group. The каа i 
Чай, m ;Pends upon the number of subscribers using t Awe 
ош, sc cal Broup. The size of the group varies from iie 
{9000 Ы the brand new East Nassau Medical Group (0 0 

N * Jamaica Medica] Group. 


S 
Of eac У Sever 


itman 
"Нар, Advisory Committee of Teachers. = 


5шгапсе Plan the subscriber should know the struc- : 
ganization. Once organized and approved by тед 
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Every day the physicians in the medical groups affiliated vn 
HIP. render 6,200 services in face-to-face meetings with thej 
subscribers. They care for a subscriber population as large as that 
of Denver, Colorado. | 

It may be of interest to know that the directors of H.I.P. 
each medical group to meet minimum professional and me dical 
standards. A booklet of such standards is obtainable by writin 
to Mr. William Lievow, H.LP., 625 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. It is the responsibility of the Medical Control Board to see 
that each group not only meets these minimum requirements but 

tries to improve upon them. 

There are other administrative divisions within H.I.P, to plan, 
direct, and control the development and expansion of this medical 
group practice. The Division of Research, for example, has made 
studies of specialist utilization by groups of subscribers, the rate 
of turnover of medical group staffs, and reasons for withdrawals. 
The Division of Preventive Medicine and Health Education is con- 
cerned with the interpretation of preventive care to all subscribers. 
The organization of a program for periodic examinations of sub- 
scribers is one phase of this division’s work. The purposes of the 
health education program in H.I.P. are to provide health informa- 
tion and to help the subscriber understand the group and use its 
services most efficiently. The quarterly bulletins, the. periodic 
meetings, and the growing number of subscriber committees are 
familiar activities of this division. 

Among its functions the Contractor Group Service vere 
dose liaison with agencies supporting H.I.P. The head of 
division meets each month with the Advisory Committee of ~ 

ers and Administrative Employees at the Board of Bu 
This committee, consisting of representatives from organiza — 
of teachers and administrative empl trives to obtain 

| 1 ployees, s to th 
Proved medical service, to interpret the work of НІ. teachers 
Organizations, and to relate the feelings and wishes of 
and administrative employees to H.I.P. 


Another division within the H.LP. with which $ 
should be familiar is the Claims Division. In sudden em 


require 


+b ofS 
cribet 
ubsct!?" e 


еге pe 


ce . . 5 0 Í 
requiring immediate hospitalization and when the „== to Ф? 
8100р physician are not obtainable, subscribers may S Аса! gro" 

vision bills presented by physicians outside of the тё 
18 


THE ANSWER? 


however, a limit of $150 which is allowed for medical 
n to subscribers hospitalized out of town, 


g HIP. 


еге i$, И 
treatment 81У 


p MAN AND THE MEDIC. The directors of Hp. are 


le who believe strongly in the Practice of group medicine. 
They are aware that although the theory is old, the practice is 
relatively new. H.I.P. is almost ten yeats old, having Started on 
April 1, 1947. The need for group medical practice is pointed u 
by the fact that H.I.P. has grown so rapidly during the past decade. 
Over half a million members are served currently by 1,000 family 
physicians and specialists. Standards for admitting physicians into 
the НІР. medical groups have been continually raised since the 
ineption of the Plan. There is a waiting list of physicians to be 
admitted despite the special qualifications required of general 
practitioners and specialists, 

Technical competence of the physicians is not the only concern 
of the directors. Subscribers seldom complain about the profes- 
sonal ability of the doctors. More often it is in the field of human 
relations that the grievances lie. It is significant to note that this 
dee weakness in personal relationships is common to the entire 

tdica] profession. 
кү of general medical services, Professor E. L. Koos of 
Ышы: tate University States that "sixty-four percent of the 
‘plies indicated that d | : 
licked the modern, technique-centered medical practice 
(who wes sa warmth of the old-time general practitioner 
Patients) » y knew less about medicine but more about his 
Physician for his са упа Ten уйне шин етта а 
is aloo ne 5 unusual bedside manner or condemn another for 


HIP, ^» Abruptness, and impersonal detachment? However, 
in pp Ware tha 


tes BEAM fo 
Jas ette S, W. orksho 
Te po Petlalizeq 
| ч i i er 
og of ih. ; reconversion appears to require an even long 


: by sub- 
- sate that some of the grievances made 
* Justified, For example, бейге walk into the a 
amily physician’s office demanding immediate a i 
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| a 
tion without making a prior appointment, Others insist y à 
home visits when the symptoms indicate office visits аге Possible 

` without endangering the health of the patient. When on € patie e 
is taken out of turn because of some good reason known ani nt 
the physician, a hullabaloo is raised that H.I.P. patients are given 
second-class treatment. 

The Advisory Committee recommends that a subscriber air his 
grievance as soon as he can objectively think through the grievous 
situation. The patient has recourse to the first person involved, the 
nurse or the physician responsible for the grievance. If satisfaction 
is not obtained, he can take his complaint to the medical director 
of the group or to the subscriber committee of the group. Some 
groups, like the Central Nassau Medical Group, have special 
grievance committees which welcome complaints and Suggestions 
for improvement. Nor is this the end of the line for appeals. The 
subscriber can request his organization representative to the Ad- 
visory Committee to intercede for him. The representative can help 
the subscriber gain access to additional persons in authority at 
HLP., and will assure to the aggrieved person a fair hearing. If 
necessary, the subscriber will be helped to arrange a meeting with 
Mr. Jerome G. Clifford, Secretary of the Health Insurance Board 
of the City of New York, at the Municipal Building. About a year 
ago I arranged for a conference between an aggrieved subscriber 
and Dr. George Baehr, the president of H.I.P. At the conclusion 
of this hearing which took about an hour, I left convinced that the 
H.I.P. appeals process is objective and just. The Advisory or 
mittee feels that there should be more vis 4 vis talks je 
doctor and patient and more participation of teachers an iet 

ministrative employees in the activities of the subscriber vem 

mo ui menu Broup. It is interesting to note that >” n 

Paints against H.I.P, physicians is actually. 


"i ivate 
the number of complaints received against physicians in pr 
Practice, 


of 
OTHER PLANS. Members of H.IP. find that the fixed pee 
Physicians and specialists of any one medical group is (00 sed : 
tive. One such subscriber informed me that she has neve her oH 
general practitioner of her group but prefers to visit HIP. 


amily physician. She contin jums tO, me 
. ues to pay the prem d so 

only for the services of the specialties hih she тау n° 

20 
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Others use the general practitioner but prefer to use outside 

"iss. A large number of teachers and administrative em- 
ees of the Board of Education do not subscribe for the medical 
е of H.I.P. because they prefer to select their own physicians 
m specialists. All of these people are interested in such medical- 
а) insurance plans as the United Medical Service (Blue 
shield) and the Group Health Insurance, Inc. These and similar 
health insurance plans have the advantage of permitting the in- 
sured to select his own physician and surgeon. A fixed sum of 
money is allowed for each visit to the office of the physician or 
to that of the specialist. Likewise, a definite amount is allotted 
for each type of surgery. A friend of mine Carrying such insurance 
rently had an operation to repair a bilateral hernia, His poli 
allowed him $250 for this type of surgery, but he had to add $100 
of his own to pay the surgeon’s bill of $350. 

The rates of the Group Health Insurance Plan, Inc., are identi- 
cal with those of H.I.P. The coverage is not as comprehensive but 
те family doctor services. The rates of Blue Shield 
ie : x os and the coverage is less comprehensive than 
family ume. . and G.HI, Inc. There is a limitation of total 
pan 1 oe which extra Service fees are required. Each 
dcs. ег 15 limited to 30 visits per year with the family 

T 
Wik eet и о plans are of the indemnity type of insurance. 
sibility to ba to choose one $ own doctors comes the respon- 
indemn; Pay the full bill Which is only partially covered by the 
Despite ; Pe of health insurance plan. 


Blue git emnity type of 
50 . -~ pres 


megi Y — lo ©те 15 considerable merit in this demand. New 
n. ше th р ае Should not be compelled to accept group 
ts for heal; "Оп t believe in it. Making partial premium pay- 
iy is a dis Insurance for one group of city workers and not 
% с tincip] ctiminatory practice, inconsistent with the demo- 

Ке emp, ЁЗ Whic guide our government. By enabling civil 
© join other health insurance plans, the City 


Competition which generally leads to better 
21 


"Uta pes n t 


lon there seems to be widespread interest) 

health insurance such as that provided by | 
ent the City of New York pays approximately. 
Want the «fo mums of its employees. Non-members of | 
p» 20% payment by the City for plans other 
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s. Certain safeguards of size, assets, ап 
e feie required of the other health ime Deni 
ce of insured service. 

e which our City government should к 
with respect to health insurance is its failure to continue the s 
premium payments of employees after retirement, It is apparct 
that the need for health insurance ts greater after retirement {ый 
before, and that the retired person s ability to pay for medical i 
is considerably reduced. It 15 only fitting that the City should 
acknowledge its obligation to retired loyal workers by continuing 
to pay its previous share of their health insurance premiums, ft 
is neither fair nor decent for a city having a 2-billion dollar bu dget 
to deprive its workers of the full benefits of health insurance after 


retirement. 


7] 
Um 
plans to 


servic 
payments must 


assure permanence 
Another injustic 


VALUES OF H.LP. From the insurance point of view, H.IP. 
gives the most for the premium dollar. It is the most compre 
hensive medical plan available to New Yorkers. Group medical 
practice should not be confused with socialized medicine. The 
latter makes all physicians employees of the state and all citizens 
"free patients." Group practice, however, is the organization of 
teams of general practitioners and specialists to give complete 
medical and surgical care to groups of people who pay for this 
service on an annual basis. Because of these regular payments by 
groups of people, regardless of the number of visits, home calls 
and nature of need, the plan resembles an insurance plan with 
premiums determined by actuarial statistics. However, it should vi 
clearly understood by subscriber and participating physician the 
all services are paid for by the individual members of the 810 i 
and must, therefore, measure up to the best that private medic? 
can offer, plus the benefits derived from the close collaborat! 
of family physician, specialist, and laboratory. 
‚Опе of the strongest arguments in favor of HIE. 
gives the subscriber a voice in the operation of the medi ro 
The subscriber's ties with his physician and his medical 8 
continue even when he does not need medical care. edic? 
Purpose of the subscriber meetings conducted by each sper? 
group. Unlike the usual doctor-patient meeting, the С. e sub 
of the subscriber meeting is informal and unstraine®: ^^i = 
scriber can ask specific questions about medical cate £ 
22 
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NSW ER? 
licies, the relationship of medical group to the 


„rative pO ; ; А 
ginistrat He can complain about medical services, 


or not H.I.P. is the best answer to the needs of all 


Whether а qu \ f 
chers and administrative employees cannot be stated in a 
tea | affirmative or negative reply. The number of people 


categorica! 
involved is $ 
single 015 
satisfactory 


o large and their requirements so diverse that no 
anized plan of medical insurance can be completely 
for all. However, it is apparent from several surveys 


that H.I.P. does satisfy the vast majority of its subscribers. 


— 


һә 


we 


=~ 


м^ 


гә 


Suggestions to Subscribers: 


‚ School faculties and associations of teachers and administrative 


employees should request speakers from H.I.P. to clarify 
questions regarding its structure and functions. 


. All subscribers should read their H.I.P. policies carefully to 


become aware of the available services. 


‚ Teachers and administrative employees should become active 


patticipants of the subscriber committees in their own medical 
groups, 


- If dissatisfied with a general practitioner, the subscriber should 


iim to another. If dissatisfied with a medical group, he 
bw: change to another group. The medical director should 
intormed of the reasons for any change. 


. nti Ыы . Е . Н 
ue to petition the City to permit a free choice of medical 


Insurance 


less of pl plan with the same premium contribution regard- 


minor жр HLE, is large enough to withstand the possible 
without eff without endangering its financial structure and 
competition if er j change in premium rates. The open „ 
imulat will ultimately improve the medical service andi 
€ further expansion. | 


Suggestions to H.I.P. 


ach m . . 

Ad a ee center should organize a subscriber committee 
єт. alle committee whose work should be publicized 

в lap tiodic bulletins. 

Saturday е in the medical centers should be opened on 

Илан, Ctnings to provide X-ray and other types of ex- 


n А Ў 
ftom Work to subscribers who do not want to take time off 
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service of the anesthetist durin 

а a part of the medical-surgical со 

4. НІР. family coverage should incluc e 
uptotheageof21. — K 

5. A more complete physical examinati 

H.I.P. subscribers, followed by a full 

ings by the family physician, itis y EET | 

^ тшй in vey g -j i Sa [ m t professional meetings is a : index, then surely 

per week in every group. | Pales at profes al meetings is а vali 

STE J| ere must be an increasing é areness ds ong ir and 

рар 4 telligent Americans of the need for prov: ding greater g 

| rtunities for our most able students. These young нш Pa 


KLEIN 
MILTON M. x 
Evander Childs High School 


CAUSE AND Е 


of civic pride or community spirit i 
development of the individual. Its 119 
ever, is its refusal to allow for individual di 
Where the American system aims at hel е 
his own maximum capacity, the French. system is ba: 
individual achievement through competition. The Fi 
is measured not only by his mastery of the subject ie 
above all in relation to all the other children. It is child ag 
child in competitive examinations. 


This is a cruel system. The bright children become intel- 


eher designated as gifted, superior, very ab €, or rapid learners, 
A community spirit is thus ап ae, in the opinion of many teachers, supervisors, and laymen, 
can only be acquired at a very e? ing less stimulus and challenge СН А Неста! capacity 
grown it is probably too late to ЖШ ; M Pos 
civic-minded. This is precisely Ё permits. : I0 D 
French educational system docs nc There is, however, a very wide gap between interest and action, 


and public concern for the gifted 
lated into educational practice. Classroo 
their dismay over the tendency to mediocrity 
i ind overtaxed physical plants, but these are the necessary 
"10025 of educational existence throughout the country. School 
e г lay members of boards of education may 
cede the necessity for expending additional resources 
E ble student, but dui ORE to foals their own attention 


int e v i it- 

lectual snobs, proudly wearing the proof of their superiority. Ment 2er ынаа of plant expansion and teacher recruit 
The less bright, the average cf dpa and feque T Educators y burgeoning numbers of average” children. 
crushed by a feeling of inadequacy. This constant соора dela 'hemselves are not without responsibility for E" 
5 "ArPIng On distinction or disgrace, сап only resu j With good ws 

bitter rivalry, jealousies, and m which I find to be ү that Mu reason. They are properly skep 

teristic of French Society, i 


into 
formalized «, "arShal extra money and personnel in 
—David Schoenbrun, “Manners and Мон i tool он Bifted child programs" if other elements of 
the French," in Harper s Magazine the em 


Many h AME pay the price. Their skepticism is bolstered 


Ee questions of educational philosophy that still 
aa des of e ted: What are the social re d 
? Btegatin from their class- 
THE MODERN ART OF POESY й S V hat Tole shoul dann S c M secondary school 

= But the real heart of the matter in erf scit d Con, BENE 

Jic content. One expert has recently said the lyrics У Ман io 
With the writer's o y Co potty,” On on ds author's report to the Fund for the Advancement 
—Goddard Lieberson, “ ‘Country’ Sweeps the Owship year, 1955-1956. 
In the New York Times Magazine 
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curriculum for bright students? Shall rapid learners be Permit] 
to progress "in strength" in а single field of Spectalization ear] 
in their school careers or be encouraged to explore many areas о 
knowledge "in breadth?” Who shall be included in a program for 
the gifted? And how shall the conventional curriculum be 
fed or "enriched" to take advantage of the exceptional са 


of the gifted student? 


Odi. 
Pacities 


LACK OF COMMUNICATION. It is to the credit of Many of 
the nation’s schools that they have not sought refuge in these 
crucial questions to justify inaction but that they have used the 
questions as spurs to investigation and experimentation. Honestly 
and courageously, they have undertaken a variety of educational 
programs designed to provide bright young people with the ex. 
periences that will challenge their intellectual appetites. There 
is tragedy, however, in the fact that these schools operate, for the 
most part, under severe handicaps of knowledge and leadership. 
Since the work of Professors Lewis M. Terman of Stanford Uni- 
versity and Leta S. Hollingworth of Columbia University a genera- 
tion ago, there have been virtually no major studies of the educa- 
tion of gifted children upon which teachers may draw for guidance 
and assistance in developing school and classroom programs. The 
fruitful results of many local investigations remain unpublished 
and undisseminated, and too many schools are engaged in €x 
periments" that other schools have already tried and discarded or 
have long successfully conducted. There is urgent need "E 4 
exchange of experiences among teachers of the gifted and stu E 
of the problem. The effort and time being invested in this y н 
аге too limited and too precious to be diffused among а nU" 
of competing and overlapping undertakings. , 
„Тһе literature available to students of the gifted is $ 
disappointing. In a profession already cluttered with СІС 
Rea there seems to be an extraordinary 1071 
catch phrases and hackneyed expressions employe | 
the subject of the gifted, Terns like “enrichment,” ' ‚ж t 
grouping,” and "acceleration" have been used so loosely * 2 sub 
precise definition or so frequently as to constitute, 1n € za ind IP 


lim and 
pés and 
0 


: э" men e à 
stitute for original thinking. Both the periodical literatu/" " infos 


n 
scholarly monographs dealing with the gifted 1 А оће 
tunate tendency to repeat the same generalizations P 
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gpu king practical suggestions for class use find their best 
reaches T~ informal sharing of experiences that occur at 
recourse a conventions or social gatherings. 
profess ns colleges and schools of education occupy both favor- 
ү positions to provide inspiration and direction to 
able an child projects in their own states and cities, but unfortu- 
gifted they have shown neither the inclination nor the ability to 
nately E result, the enthusiasm and energy demonstrated by so 
do s0. teachers continue. unharnessed, and the efforts of many 
P ib remain haphazard and even aimless. 


What of Today's Schools? 


In the course of a year-long survey of some eighty secondary 
schools in sixteen states and the District of Columbia, this ob- 
server found one major preconception serving to slow the move- 
ment for providing additional learning experiences for superior 
students. This is the belief that the traditional academic high 
school is already doing enough to meet the needs of these young 
people. Principals insist that the present curriculum of the high 
‘tool is dominated by the goal of college preparation, that the 
vers T conventional secondary school is “academic” and 
sfer а = ; and that in this setting the only students who really 

isadvantage are the slower learners and the non-college 
und pupils, 
disse 03 is true that historically the American secondary 

, TANI Auria to prepare pupils for admission to college, 
ferent, In 10457 a pacte of the public high school is quite dif- 
* а General M T the Harvard Committee on the Objectives 
Particular empha on in а Free Society rendered its report, 
Шо of "i 2515 was placed on the fact that the tremendous | 
had бшед Condary school population in the twentieth century | 
“оу ^ Tedefining the aims of secondary education and | 
Wit g І е relative homogeneity of the public high school. 
‘choo} ha one-quarter of its members college bound, the 
Ini € as fai toadened its goals and its curriculum in an 

“ded а alt to the fast as to the slow and “to the hand- 
тілдей In fact, the паа x aei 

igh school had merely struck "a 50 й 
e Years эч, too fast for the slow, and din slow for the fast." 
' When the Educational Policies Commission pre- 
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its thoughtful and comprehensive Statement of li 
the а ton a the gifted, it hinted strongly that the hi had 
of the nation were succumbing to the dangerous falla 5 
uality of educational opportunity required virtual identity 
educational experiences.” 


sente 


THE UNDERCHALLENGED. Neither bright students пог their 
less capable fellows thrive on an educational diet designed fo, 
“average” pupils, but while the frustrations and hardships of the 
slower are painfully observable to teachers and supervisors, the 
ailment of the underchallenged superior student 1S not so readily 
diagnosed. More often than not, school administrators haye be- 
come absorbed with the problems presented by the slow learner, 
Curriculum planners are busy developing new "life adjustment" 
courses for those who terminate their formal education at the 
secondary level. Teachers are actively engaged in preparing "re- 
source materials” especially designed to interest slow learners. 
Supervisors are anxiously seeking texts and audio-visual aids that 
can help to make the school's offerings more palatable and mean- 
ingful to non-academic minded students. 

The smallest of the nation's high schools do not have enough 
college bound students to permit grouping them in separate 
Classes. In those schools where numbers permit the separation, 
there is often objection to the practice, particularly in subjects like 
the social studies, on the ground that it impairs the development 
of those social relations which constitute the core of democratic 
Citizenship. Larger schools can offer a "college preparatory 
curriculum for their academic students. Some schools located > 
the "favored" suburban communities outside of large metrop? А 
{ап areas may have so many college preparatory students ud 
virtually the entire school curriculum can be tailored to ped to 
special needs, Ironically, however, these schools often dec i ir 
make further provision for the education of their very “` f ob 
students, apparently on the assumption that the similarity "i 
Jectives among the members of the student body will EE 


—— 


2, General Education in a Free Society, Report of the 
mittee (Cambridge, Mass., 1945), 7-9. trod 

2. Educational Policies Commission, Education of the Gifte 
ton, D. C., 1950), 2-4, 
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(АП differences of ability that exist within its ranks. 
prhe vey = of course, is unfounded, and in large schools as 
rhe ssum ptio nes, the gifted student usually slows his pace to 
smal ә of the bulk of his classmates. At best, his superi- 
шот (0 scm d and rewarded by high marks and academic 
ойу is n intellectual appetite remains unsatisfied and his 
honors, ee. At worst, his superiority goes unrecognized, 
brain un : restless with the minimal standards set for the class, 
s meet them because they represent no real challenge, 


ind becomes a scholastic and a personal failure. 

Where classes are small and teachers sympathetic and well- 
trained, special talents and abilities are often discovered and en- 
couraged on an individual and extra-class basis. Most teachers, 
however, are far too busy with the every-day tasks of instructing 
the majority of their charges to be able to pay more than cursory 
attention to the demands of a small minority. 


QUESTIONS OF ORGANIZATION. Schools which pursue a 
rae policy of heterogeneity in the organization of their 
үз e а number of presumed advantages in justification: 
: rn en of democratic attitudes, healthy citizenship, a 
tealm of hime 5 fellows, and understanding and experience in the 
— hess б relations, Classroom teachers, however, generally 
"selves to deg m The majority of those who expressed 
i advanta A Observer insisted that in seeking to achieve the 
" с У oo to such heterogeneity, the intellectual 
the most able students was often sacrificed. 


Neri 

d t stu 

d ents themselves : à d 
With c] were voluble in expressing their 


Ssatisfacti 
b ы lon 1 : . . ee 
dasse Те. When offe: in which slower learning pupils "held 


On a 


more Г TE ` 
dea, Inn ents almost selective ability basis, these very 


Potang 9 schoo] Syste aniversally expressed enthusiasm for the _ 


ms where the practice obtains at present— 

tgp ave revealed ) New York City—surveys of student atti- 

ed j Speci hearty endorsement of the scheme by those 
The hfu] analysts. each other” are among the comments 


S of Т "um 
the honor" classes observed by this writer 
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stemmed not from the existence of the Classes theme.) a 
from their composition and the role they occupied in is Ves by 
structure. Very often the criteria employed in selectin ae 
for such special ability classes are so vague and subje i dent 
the group may turn out to lack the very homogeneity is = that 
dictates. When teacher-awarded grades are used as the атро 
the selection, it is perfectly possible to secure à group in (s 
the range of ability is represented by 1.Q.’s extending from thee 
170. A survey of students enrolled in honor Classes in one Ney 
York City high school reveals that the matetials ОЁ instruction 
which prove stimulating and challenging to students with ТО» 
over 135 are often too demanding for students With LQ/s of 
under 120, however well motivated their learning or how deter. 
mined their purpose. The criterion of Proven performance in the 
particular subject of instruction has the further limitation of 
ignoring the student of exceptional capacity who, for a variety of 
reasons, has not achieved the academic success which his potential 
makes possible. Finally, the most discriminating and systematic 
criteria have proved futile when administrative and financial 
considerations prescribe the inclusion of less able students in order 
to raise the class size to the school’ norm. : 
Among some of the schools that accept ability grouping Шш 
the superior student, there is an unfortunate tendency to en 
the mere organization of these classes as desirable ends in us 
Ives, without further regard to curriculum, methods of instr 
selves, r regar ilum, ho have 
tion, or selection of teachers. Conscientious instructors Who a 
i i f eager, inquis 
risen to the special challenge posed by groups of eag ually 
and informed minds concede that such classes are om allow 
manding of time and energy. When no additional à im 
ance is pranted in the teacher's schedule, these nia undirect® 
worst, “rest periods” for the teacher and lively es patterns 
“discussion periods” for the pupils, At best, the "t permits 
the course of study after that of her other classes : 0 
superior group to “ро faster," prepare more p 
engage in more “socialized learning.” While cs aa 
be worthwhile, it is questionable whether they ercepti" m. 
the intellectual capacities of the students. As л ol phi? e " 
ber of an honor class in a New York City high = if honor cla 
reaction to such a program, “Sometimes I felt a 
were purely an honor—nothing else. 
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EDU familiar with the ability of bright youngsters to 
kl pà think abstractly, to generalize, and to see rela- 
шп quic ^ schools have not yet been willing to acknowledge 
tionships, bu these distinctive assets demand a much more drastic 
that p n of the school program than special or honor classes 
mp оци subject areas provide. Such a reorganization 
пи а investment of additional time and money іп exploring 
ra approaches to the problem of stimulating young minds and 
4 willingness to experiment on a larger scale than is presently 
the case. 


Educators 2 


DISCIPLINE FOR SCHOLARS. In both regular and special 
classes, very superior students are too often subjected to a routine 
and a discipline that thwart their creative powers and impede their 


€ nation of their talent 


ay shol "= of gifted students are enrolled in second- 
Stony” ave recognized their abilities by organizing 
Classes а. :08тат of 3 
tion of comet Independent research projects, and the utiliza- 
Vided yiq unity resources, these young people have been pro- 
бе Stren © Intellectual 
th gr a tograms are most commonly organized in 
that day Schoo] * constituting an ideal transition year between 
00 fey, CO E college. It is all the more tragic, therefore, 
ce to — a ri reorganized their own instructional 
em To skills eae fullest profit from the additional = 
“lene Or these bei IS select Broup of freshmen bring ms 
“Че Y Prove ered young people the introductory year a 
7 Points y, nticlimactic, "The gap requires bridging; its 
© need for closer and continuing coopera- 
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; 1 
tion between the two levels of the school structure to ass 237) 


and continuity in any educational program designed fo, .. "ity 
students. Ened Tor superior 


What is the Promise of the Present? 


The most generous observation that might be made o 
programs for the gifted in the nation’s high schools is 
are being conducted enthusiastically by an interested and 
minority of schools and school systems and that they represent th 
application of a few educational principles that are not RES 
Briefly, these programs organize superior students into separate 
schools or classes ("ability grouping"), permit them to learn the 
prescribed course content in a shorter span of time or an ex. 
panded course content in the prescribed time span (“ассеЈега- 
tion"), or attempt to provide them with additional learning ex- 
periences either in the regular or the special class or both ( "enrich- 
ment"). These practices are not mutually exclusive, nor is it un- 
common for all three to be utilized concurrently. 


f existin g 
that they 
dedicated 


ABILITY GROUPING. New York City has had perhaps the 
most extensive experience with ability grouping on the secondary 
level, with six specialized high schools for intellectually gifted 
and otherwise talented youth, eight academic high schools xs 
maintain "honor schools" for superior students within the xs д 
school organization, and over forty schools which have esta rs 
honor classes in various subject areas. Many other dm 
Beach, California, and Portland, Oregon, to name but sablished 
have organized similar special ability classes; none has e$ м 
a specialized school on the New York pat 
` practice is infeasible for any but the very larg 
in the country. In addition, the desirability of т КШ е 
cialization is still an open question among thoug Та] and honof 
Controversy over the merits and defects of spec™ ire fur 
classes has been too extended and prolonged 7 bili provping 
elaboration. Whatever its shortcomings, pen = g tea rs si 
appears to be meeting with increasing favor E ү thro 
pupils. Administrators find it a practical e m ondiffereni, st 
which the comprehensive high school, wit unity fot its 
student body, can provide challenge aim of the ho 
able young people. The disappointing 0" c 
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‚тап schools arise from the. ailure of the school to 
system die essential superstructure without which the ability 
povi | emselves remain merely solid foundations of a program: 
classé nal time for teacher preparation, appropriate instructional 
opportunity and facilities for student counseling and 
adividualized instruction. | 

тһе homogeneity created Ьу an honor class is, after all, only 
relative. Gifted students do not lose their individual identities by 
virtue of their differences from their fellows. Grouping students 
with LQ.’s of 120 and 170 in the same classroom means mixing 
young people who do not always, in effect, speak the same 
language. Special ability classes represent neither a panacea nor 
a bargain basement solution to the problem of educating gifted 
youth. There is no substitute for skilled teachers who understand 
the capacities and talents of each of their students, whether in a 
regular or a special class, and who can provide the individual 
guidance necessary for meaningful learning. 


ENRICHMENT. “Enrichment” is the principle to which a ma- 
jority of school systems subscribe in organizing the educational 
ж) of their gifted students but which all have the greatest 
М DR in applying. The rub is the impreciseness of 
extracurricular offe Schools, the breadth of their curricular and 
To others, abili еппё$ comprises the core of their enrichment. 
still others edd Brouping itself constitutes enrichment, while to 
ng, individual Е represents the opportunity for wider read- 
Paces of historic search, and trips to museums, laboratories, and 
‚ " atever its D extended to bright youngsters. 
It observatio ature, enrichment is a process that often eludes 
и eir р In the classroom. Teachers are generally doubt- 
Wally c 
Wide Me E Students within the regular classroom, with its - 
fat the usual пүре? and mental abilities. It is doubtful, too 
vin Of faster “coy Cations of instruction in honor classes In the 
mings Teports aie Du of ground" or a multiplicity of oral or 
"i tequire. “ты the type of enrichment superior post 
Sly, ^ deeper isi ы ы is an effort to provide the E s 
(ea, S is stud ght into and a broader understanding of the 
8 “Nerpie ying and a maximum number of outlets for his 
* This ideal is easier to express than to effect, and 
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enrichment remains the most irritatingly comple 

. X i 
profound concept bandied about by teachers: aa es intensely 
administrators. Ucational 


mber, 1955 


ACCELERATION. Although "Brade-skipping" has beco 
fashioned, the movement to speed the superior student о 
the educational ladder has not lost its popularity, 'T 
recrudescence of this long practiced administrative device att 
both its staying power and the paucity of new approaches to * 
problem of educating gifted youth. Acceleration in its latest dr : 
e ess 
enables bright students to shorten their high school Careers b 
allowing them to attend summer school and to Carry heavier {һап 
normal programs during the academic year; permits very superior 
pupils to enter college before they have finished secondary school 
(in the fashion pioneered by the University of Chicago some years 
аро); or introduces capable seniors to college level courses in the 
high school so that they may enter college with advanced credit 
or standing in certain subject areas. 

Implicit in all current programs of acceleration are two assump- 
tions: that by shortening his formal schooling, the gifted student 
will gain time which he can put to productive use in his profes- 
sional career; and that the more rapidly the superior pupil is 
propelled toward college, the sooner will he receive the intellec 
tual stimulation his mental ability demands. Both assumptions 
have come under fire from secondary school teachers. Even yu 
one discounts their natural reluctance to lose the talents of Pi 
outstanding youngsters during the year or more ri E: 
acceleration, the arguments of the high school teaching сае т. 
command attention. What, they insist, is the virtue of oe : 
our brightest young people to hasten on to college rats + you 

academic specialization when for the vast majority of » fair to 
their professional goals are not yet clearly defined? 1s 
deprive these young people of the advantage o 
occupational exploration which the additional yea 
may provide? Апа is it certain that the college 25 ae excep 
stituted can identify and encourage the Чваре 
tional talent any better than the secondary schoo ll support ар 


i k before they W! 
What high school teachers see a secondary level 1 man 


not be sacrificing 


me old 
n through 
he Current 


expanded program of acceleration on 
ance that their ablest students will 
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icular and extracurricular opportunities of the high 
*» dubious privilege of accelerated admission to over- 
en badly taught college freshman survey courses, 

SU eges Will build upon the foundations which advanced 
at OO 8 h school courses provide, and that the college level 
standin be as challenging, substantively, and as effective, peda- 
courses as the high school courses the student is asked to sur- 


a the privilege of acceleration. 


pucATIN 


lent CU 
ж for the 
ed and oft 


f0URTH DIMENSIONS. There are other perspectives from 
which some schools have viewed the problem of educating gifted 
youth, One is attempting to provide each very superior pupil in 
its high schools with a teacher-sponsor who will serve in an in- 
formal advisory capacity throughout his high school career, An- 
other has organized special seminars for students of high potential 
who have failed to live up to their intellectual promise; a third 
is seeking to learn the causes of such underachievement among 
students of above-average intelligence. And some schools are 
systematically introducing their brightest pupils to the atmosphere 
and the learning patterns of the college through formal lecture 
к y individualized “honors” programs of study. 
fat е ee s universal applicability, but all 
sing to the Ьу ш € study. Each adds yet another 
Чоду to hanenin qi e educator wields so vigorously in his 
schools to “al at e obligation of the nation's secondary 
€ children" with its duty to its ablest minority. 


I What of Tomorrow? 


Na Sa í . 
‘Minar in үз high school а gifted youngster attending a 
pan school the conventional compartmentalization of sec- | 

азоо m subject matter and the traditional procedures of 
res his opini ad both been happily discarded was asked to ex- 
Th „ * since T of the class. “I Jove it," he replied. "For the 

: Youth fy] че been in School, I've had a chance to breathe." 
dig ation of E taphor is at once а protest of despair and an 
Cass т the st Fe. If we ignore the discomfort of the gifted 
meio cur waltjacket of Ње time-honored and time-worn 

жы, | culum, and methodology, we condemn him to 


0 an : 
Poruni 809 ourselves to national impotence. If we seize the 


tee his intellectual energies, we establish the 
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bases of individual creativity and national progress, “In yj 957) 
tions of modern life,” warned Alfred North Whitche, tondi. 
nously, “the rule is absolute, the race whi ы Omi. 
intelligence is doomed.” tained 

The path is bifurcated, and the direction of the nation's ed 
tional future is not yet marked out. Although we proclain = : 
concern for the discovery and cultivation of Special talent wi ш 
a tendency to view our educational tasks quantitatively ање ка 
qualitatively, and while we decry our inattention to the "A 
tional" child, we focus our sights on the "average" child. It is but 
one facet of the American paradox. We prize education more 
highly than any nation in the world; yet we suspect the educated, 
We advertise proudly the products of American inventive genius, 
but we distrust such genius before it has become inventive, We 
extend our sympathy to the mentally retarded youth who has 
become isolated from his fellows but deny it to the fleet-minded 
youth who is often no less isolated. We are quick to denounce 
intellectual pride and arrogance but slow to condemn intellectual 
indolence and inertia. We demand patience for the irritatingly 
dull but have little for the irritatingly bright. And while we ге 
main supine, we clamor incessantly through the press and from 
the podium about the waste of young talent, the scientific Ше 
ority of our Soviet adversaries, and the need to promote ги 
develop the brains which the complex society of the atomic 25 
requires. A 

Until the American paradox is resolved and the me 
the egghead and the intellectual is exorcised from our а мет г" 
the efforts of even the most zealous schoolmen to Pye shall 
cultivation of brains and talents will prove papra snipulaing 
be varying the form rather than the substance and т "These à 
the technics without affecting the stuff of e ined en 
large goals, however, and they do not preclu m ones and 
deavors by laymen and educators to achieve $ sources af th 
immediately. Each school must work with the re rouping. 2 
personnel it has on hand, enriching, wow i Ше ]агре! 
grating, counseling, and sharing its findings w 
cational community. 

The challenge of gifted youth is too нааш hin 
because of its complexity. The rewards are 
sought with patience and determination. 
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Diplomas Are Obsolete 


BERNARD LEIBSON 
J.H.S. 113, Bronx 


Every June as I sign the diplomas for my Braduating class | 
suffer great pangs of pedagogical conscience. Although Johnny 
cannot read above the fifth. grade level and Mary has barely 
mastered the fourth grade arithmetic fundamentals | have, with 
the connivance of all the duly constituted authorities, helped 

rpetuate the fiction that both Johnny and Mary have “com. 


pleted the course of study with a satisfactory record—” 


I am well aware that the salve for my conscience is contained 
in the word “satisfactory.” Fifth grade reading for Johnny and 
fourth grade arithmetic for Mary are satisfactory because, as far 
as we can determine, they have low 1.0.5. I accept the conclusion 
that for such children, and for others with different handicaps, 
there is no possibility of demand that they reach the "normal" 
standard, I know, too, that making such children repeat the grade 
vill not make it possible for them to "complete" the course of 
study even within the 65 to 100 percent range of former years. 
And I labor under no illusion that in those years all pupils who 


es Biven a diploma actually “completed the course of study" 
e same way—as the diploma indicated. 
b АШ in agreement wit 

“р reasons, retarda 
Sed to do. The advant ? qus : 

is with others of ages of students’ living and working to- 
€ Ideal that 

Progress at th eh ch 


“ly, backgros i tically—on all, regardless of variations 0 


Petpet, Sur Psychological thinking is so far advanced, must we 


o » Why do we say that he has reached it? If we 
"рага, the ‘ay this, can we be surprised that the community 
lii, ^ for th 81 school diploma as meaningless? If there is no 
bi “Bard «meaning of the diploma, is it strange that there is 
for the School itself? We may argue with the de- 
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tractors that our mass education 
all to reach the accomplishments of the selected few dole for 
high school years ago; we may attempt to point ou = 
are different types of diplomas for different types "PR. 
but as long as we certify that everyone has sati studies, 
pleted the course of study when he has not, the commun; com. 
question the validity of the school program. y will 

This questioning on the part of the citize 
form of decrying our lack of standards. But 
have standards. Our norms for reading and b 
statistically arrived-at standards. Regents ex 
as a standard of accomplishment for highe 
for New York State Scholarships are st 
educators we never pay attention to the diploma's "satisfactorily 
completed." We work with the achievement records of the child, 
As a tule we put readers of certain levels together and regardless 
of the grade these children are in, we continue to teach them 
whatever techniques of reading they need. In mathematics we do 
the same and in social studies and language arts we attempt, at 
least, to start at the child’s level. When pupils, who have been in 
special classes—opportunity classes in elementary school and ad- 
justment classes in junior high school—come to the higher school 
with 80% on their record cards, we know that this is not the 
“normal” standard. Some notation on the record card plus 
standardized tests results tell us where we are to begin with these 
particular pupils in their new school. 


N 
[ vember, 1957) 
program makes it i 


n usually takes the 
this is not true; we 
asic mathematics are 
aminations still serve 
r levels, Examinations 
andards. As practical 


HONEST REPORTING. If we establish statistical and a 
standards and we continue to refine them, if we are moe 
that all our children should stay in school until they are Je 
old, if our Psychological insight tells us that all children schools 
reach the same levels, and if we attempt so to organize ОШ ay con 
and to use such pedagogical techniques that each chila his cap?" 
tinue his progress without interruption toward the gets pupil 
cities will permit him to reach then let us make clear is bee in 
his parent, his employer, and the community that he 


н h during 
school so many years and that he has achieved so much © of 


н " tyP 
that time. Let us leave the "satisfactorily compiere 7 the lov 
diploma for the college and professional school an 

schools issue a certificate of achievement. 
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pipLOMAS ARE hool, the report card, with definite levels of 
elementary SC , A А 

Jn the elem dicated, would suffice just as it does now. At the 
achievement oie high school years a certificate should be issued 
end of the p ding and fundamental arithmetic level. If a 
showin а e and algebra have been studied, this fact should 
foreign gon school certificate should be more complete, 
be eem: copy should be issued to prevent tampering. It 
and Xm de reading level, fundamental mathematics level, and 
— examinations passed, if any. For other than academic 
ee in addition to reading and mathematic fundamentals, the 
subjects taken in some concentration—shops, commercial subjects, 
art, or music courses—should be listed. Further details could 
easily be worked out, but, basically, the certificate would be an 


honest, revealing statement of the pupil’s accomplishments during 
his school years. 


DOING AWAY WITH DELUSIONS: There will, of course, 
be objections, Inertia, tradition, and sentiment will play their 
parts just as they did in the fight some parent groups put up 
(successfully) against abolition of the junior high school diploma. 
ow argument at that time was that pupils who do not complete 
E. aen would have received no diploma at all. That would 
uibs to this change. No doubt, parents will have a sub- 
torily co а to preserve diplomas because the "'satisfac- 
Comings [i eted” phrase can well hide their children's short- 
itis time xe for the 8004 of our schools and our future citizens, 
Principles at- we all face the implications of the psychological 
time for “pon which our educational practices are based. It is 
esnin they are for the most part ready—to stop 
h ие and their children that a diploma means the 
Until the d. ог all, They will, however, continue this. delusion 
чу, 6 a level, a forthright statement on achievement. 
sit emoc = change Will have to face the inevitable question: 
28 of "ap AC?" TE we still hold to the concept that the mean- 
bili s then p are created equal" is that all have the same 
P Deua bs us, by all means, keep the diploma which a to 
"c n ө concept, Actually, however, our concepts е 
mage homo "Cation alone we have learned that the а ie 
te, Tim Beneous &rouping as undemocratic is really im- 

as shown that grouping within a class or within a 
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school is still necessary for efficient teac 

on democratic living is insignificant. Perpetaat; : 
all children, because they be Spent an e Res = очоп that 
school, are equal in Capacity and achievement will nor ime i 
flowering of a mature democracy. The fiction has, perh el the 
one of the bases for an observed weakness of democra PS been 
the fostering of a universal mediocrity. Instead of Bis Шы пеј, 
ing anonymity of “satisfactorily completed,” it would be = " 
substitute what we find in adult life—a clear recognition of abili > 
effort, accomplishment, or lack of them. y, 


[November 1959 
hing, ; 
8 and Its tota] effect 


NO COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. Itwill be contended that this 
system may, in fact, encourage more pupils to get their high school 
certificates with low level achieveme 


nt. This need not be so any 
more under the proposed system than under the present one, We 


are already considering the establishment of some minimum 
levels for transfer to higher schools. We know, too, that con- 
tinuous progress under present conditions needs reappraisal. The 
achievement certificate should in no way make it possible to do 
less. It may encourage pupils to do more. 

The most serious objection will be that tests are not always 
valid, that this is a rather "summary" use of standardized tests 
and that pupils will obtain inaccurate grades by cramming. We 
shall never overcome these objections completely. All tests T 
their imperfections, but we are refining our techniques an oid 
vising our standards in our reading and arithmetic tests. T 
the unusual "finality" of one test, pupils could be tested ne 
last and next-to-the-last year in each school. Obvious dinette * 
could be investigated and eliminated. It would be best, 00, 
enter the levels in groups rather than in actual grades a^ h 
tions of grades; i.e., 6th through 7th year level, 8th throug 
year, etc. ould di* 

The crammers will always be with us. If teachers he the 
continue coaching classes, they would be contributing о 
elimination of the cramming evil. Parents will сор", pit of 
but this is not too great an evil. They might get с owledg" 
coaching not just before a test but at all times. enn T 
that the quality of the final certificate will be As the c 
achievement may create a better learning situation. 
munity learns of this change, it will be customaty 
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x for " diplomas" (i.e., Certificates of Achievement 
to a8 


)—as they 
t do now. In that case a diploma will be a valuable record. 
no 


Jl be worth working for. Some of that what-difference-does 
it 7 attitude on the part of parents and pupils may disappear. 
d iis be extrinsic motivation, we need not be too alarmed. It 
в а to be realistic. Our counsel of perfection does not quite 


wok out in crowded classrooms with short periods and ever- 
rowing curricula. Real, intrinsic motivations can still be used and 


‚ will be, but we shall never escape the realities of tangible rewards. 


In adult life there seem to be no real substitutes. 

We must face the implications of our education program and 
the tenets upon which it is built. We must also face the necessities 
of the conditions under which we teach and our students learn. In 
all honesty to ourselves, our pupils, and the community at large, 
we cannot say to each child that he has “satisfactorily completed 


the course of study.” We can say, however, that this is what he 
has accomplished. 


CO 9Q 7 


THE ROAD TO ACCEPTABLE ENGLISH 


the linguistic, i, У Own that I at first imagined I had entered 
з ianBuistically perf at nrst imagine ad en 


ed m sect world of Prudence and Her Friends. I 

y teading vocabulary and went around delivering 

8 to diac «nts and grammar-book order. It didn't take 
ҮМ to mer, “over that this was a mistake and so I lowered my 
Thad gone fro Social acceptability, Within a couple of months 
2 *XQUISis, g 0и uns to you to y'all; from purty to EXquisite 
hoe to lingerie P winder to window to winda; and from 


hort, p pège (I was taking French, of course) to lonjeray. 
"gg ban made my first dialect switch—this time from 
an Appalachian, 


—Ethel Strainchamps, “How to Talk Ozark,” 
in Harper's Magazine 
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Two Hundred Field Trips Per Year 


DANIEL P. MARSHALL 


Metropolitan Vocational High School 


Everybody is in agreement about the value of field 
like them. Classroom teachers who 
talk about them. Educators, in prin 
classrooms, rate them as education a 
there are those who consider them a nuisance. They are th 
ers left behind, who have to cover the deserted classes 
expeditionary teacher, and the teachers and pupils in other 
in which instruction has been crippled for the day by the a 
of field-tripping classmates. 


tri | 

have conducted бе ШЕ: 
t and in the teacher trainin 

t its best. In Spite of this fact 
e teach. 
of the 
Classes 
bsence 


During the 1955-1956 school year Metropolitan Vocational 
High School (including the School of Performing Arts) began a 
program of field trips designed to make it possible for every 
academic class in the school to make a field trip during the course 
of the year without such inconveniences. There were approxi- 
mately two hundred academic classes in the school at the time, and 
by June, one hundred and twenty-five had made field trips. Delays 
for evaluation of the program and other reasons stemming шр 
its newness prevented the full completion of the program, but | 
Was successful enough in its execution so that we are тер A 
this year with the expectation of providing the opportunity > " 
field trip for every academic class in the school. It is the PETS 
of this article to describe the organization of the po in 
to mention some of the procedures we have found neces 
conducting a good schoolwide field trip program. P 

m 


We are a vocational high school. The day is nine forty e fifth 
periods long, five in the morning, four in the atten e whole 
is a daily homeroom period. Right after homeroom tim require 
school goes to lunch. During the day our pupils эү the after 
take four periods of shop, either in the morning Of t the day: 
noon, and four academic subjects in the other half т етіс jJ 
a result, half the school is in shop, and half in +7 edule 100 
at the same time, On an ordinary day, our perio 
like this: 

42 


ke to ` 


| 
| 
b 


P 


TRIP. 
pP Time 


8:20- 9:00 
9:00 - 9:40 
9:40 - 10:20 
10:20 - 11:00 
11:00 - 11:40 
11:40 - 12:20 
12:20- 1:00 
1:00- 1:40 
1:40- 2:20 
2:20- 3:00 
| OnOctober 26, 1956, it was like this: 


Time 

8:20- 9:00 

9:00- 9:40 

9:40 - 10:20 

10:20 - 11:00 

11:00 - 11:40 

11:40 - 12:20 

12:20- 3:00 

And all the s 
the schoo], 
l; 8, 9, and 


aen 


Period 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 (Homeroom) 
Lunch 

6 


7 
8 
9 


Lunch 
6 


ixth period academic classes, constituting one-half 
went on field trips for the whole afternoon. Periods 


their academic classes were not held because all the 
Pupils and t 


eachers in them had 


period classes, Th 
half of the sch 


gone on field trips with their 6th 
e afternoon shop classes, constituting the other 


Fenn: ool, remained behind, because these classes are 
Ut periods lon 


UE Spec; 
pecia] arrangements. 


on dee 28, 1956, we reversed out morning and after- 
“аша, 50 that they looked like this: 


u 


tme 


11:40. 12:20 
e all the ү - 3:00 
Whole afternoon 


8, and can use their class time for field trips with- à 


Period 


Lunch 


1 
`t period academic classes went on field trips for 
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. . [Novem 
Metropolitan is оп annual organization: 


› 195; 

. i , that i А 
evety class continues almost intact from September Н. Practically 
year we plan to arrange one field-trip da : i 


а : уат ч. 
months, varying Ње period Broup of classes that ч for ight 
trip each time, so that by June every acade exi 


. he fi 
mic class ; eld 
will have made one field trip during the с 255 In the sch 


Ourse of th 001 
period schedule we аге using on field trip days this sea. lle 
follows: * as 


Period Number 
Oct. Nov. Dec. Feb. Mar. 


Apr. Ma 

8:20-9:00 1 6 1 б 4 1 i vo 
9:00- 9:40 з — 7 2 7 AEST - 
9:40-10:20 3 8 3 8 3 8 3 8 
10:20-11:00 4 9 4 9 4 9 4 9 
11:00-11:40 5 5 5 5 5 5 5295 
11:40-12:20 Lun Lun Lun Lun Lun Lun Lun ш 
12:20- 3:00 6 1 7 2 8 3 9 4 
(for field trips) 


When this schedule is completed, each pupil will have gone 
on one field trip in each of his four academic classes, a total of 
four for the year. When it is completed, each full-time classroom 
teacher will have taken each of his five classes on one trip during 
the year; he will have supervised one of his own classes oca 
two months on the average, and he will have helped Re. 
some other teacher's group on the remaining three field Ws hall 
But at no time will there be any classes left behind, ei 
manned by pupils or uncovered by their regular teacher. 


school 
HOW THE PLAN WAS DEVELOPED. The idea of егеп 


one Was 


. . И tout 0. á 
the principal, on sabbatical leave, on a 15,000 Pos the 16 
United States, visiting new communities, investiga „y The 


е 
ut th 
abo o 


trip PP? ing 
tour and posed the problem of a school-wide pm je "T 
the second had ready the organizational outlin 
Would it work? 
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RIPS 
НЕШ T ext chairmen’s conference, 
t ү сз men and administrators of 
| the € à sought. Their reaction was 
cams Modifications in the organizatio 


А п of the plan were made 
m result of their suggestions. The teachers, however, are the 
as 


key to the success of such a plan, and so, at the next mon thly 
е ting of each department, the chairmen presented the plan to 
т" teachers. As а group, they felt that, provided extra teacher- 
supervisors for each class group on the field trips were available, 
the plan was feasible. A study showed that if all free teacher 
personnel, including those in the office and those without a class 
that period, were used, there would be no problem in providing 
at least one teacher for every twenty pupils on the trip, as is re- 
quired by the rules of the Board of Education. 


the plan was Presented to 
the school, and their criti- 
cautiously favorable, but 


Within a short time, the teachers were given form letters for 


communicating with industrial firms, museums, and other possible 
feld-trip hosts. Under the direction of the department chairmen, 
two months were spent in accumulating material of this kind and 
orienting the minds of the faculty to the program. As June, 1955, 
approached, it was obvious th 
initiating 
Шр days were conducted alto 
1955-195 
permitte 


Plan by the faculty with but 


: sed, it Was aimed at t 

s vdanization of them. It was decided to continue the prograt 
© of the five field trip 

AD ыча ыы 

а. NISTRATIVE DETAILS. Certain major administrative 


re involved { f this scope. The procedures 
We f in a program of this s 
Фоме аге outlined Улы. : 


da ely a month's notice was given at first for each field 
tice, A JC2tly calendar of field trip days now provides better 
r blank f ia efore each trip, each teacher involved is given 
tp, callin to be returned two and a half weeks before the field 
tendane for the name of his group, the register and average 

> the €stination, and the transportation facilities to be 
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used. The use of buses, incidentally, is forbidden ung 
of the Board of Education governing field trips : «the rule 
transportation for trips within a mile tadius of the 5 : also free 
transportation passes are obtained through the office of Th Group 
superintendent who has requested that he be given шс 
advance notice. The passes also provide return passage. es : 
group. Of the 


mber, 


2. Parental Consent Slips 


One blanket parental consent slip is obtained at Ње bepinni 
of the year covering all field trips to be made during the iM 
year, and this is filed by the pupil's advisor in his cumulative 
record folder. 


3. Providing for Bad W eatber 


If the weather on the day of the proposed field trip is inclement, 
everybody is notified in the morning that the program has been 
postponed till the next day, that afternoon periods will be of 
normal length, and that all classes will meet as usual. 


4. Handlin g Crowds 


At first we hesitated about sending half of our 1,600 register 
off on field trips at the same time. We were afraid that ae 
platforms would be dangerously crowded and that vee 
through the streets in such large numbers would be very hazat d i 
However, three factors working together have offset th “ide 
real considerations: (a) Our sixteen-hundred register E Wes 
between two buildings, six hundred at Performing AS idt 
46th Street, and one thousand in the main building, near hich is! 
Street. Therefore, since only that half of the school w с 
academic classes travels at any one time, the maximum | (b) 
involved in one building is five hundred, not eight cel Hall 0? 
Many teachers visit neatby points of interest. Federa y Yol 
Wall Street, Trinity Church Yard on Broadway, Te Brooklf? 
Stock Exchange, City Hall, Radio Station W.N-Y C», gil 
Bridge, and many other points of real interest are iem уй 
of the main building, and the classes walk there ins | екетей 
subways. There аге also a few teachers who үү" 
use the extended periods for pet class projects 24° | от 
afternoon. So, many classes never use any subw 
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TRIPS. 
[р id trip. (с) There are several subway 


lines nearby, 
heit r further divided the numbers that p 
е 


use апу one subway 
шоп. To cover any emergency, teachers have been instructed 
р a 

e 


arate their classes from one another, using different ends of 
05 latform and different cars, and to wait upstairs for a few 
the Fas if there are signs of a crowd developing, but actually no 
а) crowd has ever developed. 


s. Teachers on Different Time Schedules 


In line with the vocational high school day of six hours, plus 
lunch, the pupils’ school day at Metropolitan begins at 8:20 A.M. 
and ends at 3:00 P.M., including forty minutes for lunch. Since 
the reduction of the vocational high school teachers’ day to five 
hours and thirty-five minutes, there are two teacher time schedules: 
one from 8:10 A.M. to 2:25 P.M., the other from 8:45 A.M. to 


‚ 300 P.M. On field trip days, teachers on early schedule are per- 


mitted to dismiss their groups at 2:25 P.M., if they wish. Those 


on late schedule are required to wait till 3:00 P.M. before dis- 
missing their classes, 


6. Establishing a Field Trip Curriculum 


If the most 1 : IM { 
б Conve А 
iscr inatel nient field trip opportunities were used їп 


after Several y Classes in any and all terms, it is possible that 
Yat Enplish a of the field trip program a teacher of a third- 
€ class hi ay for example, might find that different segments 

Sls in Lowy ad been to all of the conveniently available field trip 
them, : er term classes, yet that no pupil has been to all of 
fore р "e toblem of finding a suitable destination would there- 
land j ppo arily complicated for the teacher. On the other 
MR an 6 “gin with, certain field trips had been assigned to one 
vould e аш Others to each of the other terms, no teacher 
«s. Bach den tt а loss for а convenient place to visit with his 
о" ne р quent at Metropolitan has therefore = 
a in whi ч "a trips for each subject and designated the 
her to foll they are to be used. There is no compulsion on the 
tyi. t Om pe the list if he has a better place to visit, but а is 
ation for hi hs his own devices in finding a good field trip 

Class, 
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7. Teacher Techniques for Field Trips 
From the experience of our staff on Our ma 
have learned how important it is to prepare i field trips у 
4 : v. ph s perly for с 
trip. First of all, it is important to choose а subiect £ the field 
trip as interesting and as closely related as Possis э the field 
work. The class should help to select the destinatio : T term's 
The suggestions of thirty-five high school pupils тас. the trip, 
have participated in field trips in lower schools, ma St Of whom 
very helpful. One such 9A Science class suggested dx Ve to be 
from its members' personal experience, a canning compan teacher, 
bottling works, an auto assembly factory, a television Es s 
potato chip manufacturing plant, a power plant, a sugar vai a 
and the Navy Yard. The teacher who had been planning a a 
to the Museum of Natural History, learned that most of the pupils 
had been there recently. The trip they finally took to the bottling 
works was a very successful one which had many applications 
to the term’s work in general science. 
Developing a list of available field trips, as near to the school 
as possible and suitable to the work of the term requires hard 
work. While many plants are most cooperative, some are unwill- 
ing to permit high school pupils, especially from the lower grades, 
to disturb their routine. It requires much writing and telephoning 
to develop a list of cooperating concerns, extensive ео А 
number, so that no one concern will be visited too frequently. А 
Metropolitan, we have been aided by the fact that our vocation 
advisory commissions, especially in the maritime trades an zx 
performing arts, have provided lists of highly Gage the 
ployers for our shop teachers when contemplating 4 x pt 
principal, through his membership in the Rotary Club, 
vided a similar list for our academic teachers. ; to the 
Even when the destination, such as a museum, 1$ ар ga 
public at all times, it is well to write or telephone 1? T... may 
inform the host of the visit. Sometimes help is 0 ep. 
contribute greatly to the experience of the pupil an divide? 
fort of the teacher. Courtesy in this matter will pay e class = 
Before the field trip the teacher should explain d e phis, 
relationship of the visit to the term's work. He an expen yy 
the fact that his students will be learning and Ди is рг 
in the world outside the classroom. They live in W about Ё 
the greatest city in the world. They should kno 
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should point out that the purpose of the visit is learning 
reaches what has been found in books will be found in actuality 
d that The teacher should also remind the pupils that the 
i ^s putation will be at stake when they are in public as a 
choo! $ d that adult behavior will be expected. 
m T be equally important during the trip to point out the 
t situations as they arise. Several of our teachers have 
d, in advance, questionnaires on the highlights of the 


ШШ? 


distribute 


| ysit which the pupils must answer on the trip and turn in as 


witten assignments. This technique is particularly effective on 
visits to museums, where it serves to localize the group, keeps the 
students quiet and busy, and guarantees that the pupils will see 
what the instructor wants them to see. One drawing teacher, on 
a survey of the architecture of lower Manhattan, required that a 
sketch of a building be turned in at the end of the trip when the 
toll was being taken. Similar techniques can be used on all field 
trips to concentrate the pupils’ attention during the visit. 


ENRICHMENT. Appended to this article is a summary of the 
activities of one hundred and sixty-nine classes involved in the 
program. It should be understood that the list includes only visits 
i oram classes. During the period of these visits, shop classes 
чө Em Arts, at the Main Building, and at the SS. John 
" m made visits to industries related to their work; but 
in this ER. "e as part of the organized schedule described 
it stands th Vier have, therefore, been omitted from the list. As 
5 enrich 4 Ist will give an idea of how a program of this kind 
Pupils Ss the academic work of New York City high school 
У the iow. school activities would otherwise have been bounded 
Petience of Valls of a classroom. Consider, also, that as the ex- 
of fielq tri ‘ faculty grows, it can be expected that the choice 
Meaningful destination will become even more extensive and 
i Wo ld be eas . | Я le shat 
by Sess of af у to Suppose from the title of this artic € 
Ü the number eld trip program in the author's eyes is ay 
+. the truth of field trips made per year. Such an idea is far 
Ni ew fie Put the fact remains that high school classes 5 
+ i, d trips merely because of the problems connecte 
lem one at a time, The November, 1955, HIGH 
article on "The School and the Community” reports 
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oo HIGH POINTS ote For Our Times 
on the total number of field trips TM [November in footn 

thirty-three large metropolitan high. E à year by clas ] GERTRUDE s. MORRISON 
552, less than 20 per year. This is prob S as at © всу Ridge High School 


Ota] of 
average of the country, and yet ж! met ely the ge d 


: -— ` ne T 

achers, educators, alike—agrees on the sala | 2 classroom dictatorship (IV. Dictatorship and the Free World, 
eld trips are as good as they are supposed to be eld trips, Tr The unit on 1С ons) was almost half over when the Teacher 

class is not too many to schedule, and a s Iw Russia 8-10 less 


a 
ystem that makers Per nts to class. There had been so much 


i 4h docume 
possible on a large scale, with little inconvenience, is ма hem ally brought к= casual reference to her mother's old report 
са Tu > IS Worth con. Lp at certificate at home. There was great boasting and 
ary oL Activities or Trips on Seven Field-Tr ар ion ability of a member of the class. 
Socony Vacuum Oil Company 1 P New York ee Days positive faith in the translation ty 


Consolidated Edison Power Schoo! of Performing Art “She's real good in Spanish, too.” What surer evidence was 
S 


1 
Plant 1 Sch i 1 ен ? f no matter that the docu- 
IRT power house : ora John W. Brown 4 needed of linguistic prowess! It was o Us hier (iis. 
c - tudio language based on the Cyrillic alphabet (Rus 
RCA electronics exhibit 1 WNYC Studio 1 ments were in a languag d in Spanish. The 
Eimer and Amend, chemicals 1 Morgan Libra 1 sian), The Pale Girl in the back row was good in Sp ; 
IBM 9 New York Public Library - ; Teacher, too, must be made aware of this so she could be per- 
Remington Rand 1 Donnell Memorial Library 5 waded to make room in the crowded syllabus for the display of 
(m зар "s Insurance Co. 1 жый Malin linguistic talent. 
rican Сап Company ellevue Hospit 2 , А 
Pepsicola Bottling Co. 1 Beekman Street Hospital 3 The Teacher's hesitant mother was assured by i бе 
Republic Steel 1 Red Cross Blood Bank 1 that such treasures of another age, from a school ong sin 
Brooklyn Navy Yard 1 New York Stock Exchange 2 leveled to the ground, were of current value. This is not an easy 
Federal Reserve Bank 2 United Nations Atoms for А ‘surance to establish when documents are foreign. Whether 17 
Cohen Shoe Factory 2 Peace 8 * 70, all such Americans seem to share an uneasiness that, pet- 
USS United States 1 Washington Market aps, the ; : But, at 
Department of Markets 1 Cy У are not as good as the home-grown variety. Put, d 
Museum of Contemporary Fulton Fish Market i its М tagged documents соте out of the old strong box. An 
Crafts 1 Central se bog 1 | Ow the spark came to be kindled. 
New York Historical Society 1 Bronx Park Zoo 3 t took b г А jects like 
Federal Hall, Wall Street 12 Brooklyn Bridge - 1 usian Kien a few minutes for the translation of ө fess 
Trinity Church Yard 5 Criminal Courts Building 1 With grad Ty, geography, mathematics, art and art embr r 
City Hall 2 Hall Of n ; decorative i in unusual numbers of five and four, pen > 
Museum of Natural History 15 Central Post O Wi Penserian script—to satisfy the general cuno я N 
a i ve " E United Nations 1 lor joined toe translation accomplished, the champion mera Ч 
etropolitan Museum о e ; ssure ` 
Whitney Museum of American Classroom Projects = i n €r promi "pu but not before сосе E bou snows, 
Art 5 Measurement nd 4 Ча, Russian d to tell some things tomorrow— 
Frick Museum 3 outside schoo i ating problems.’ d 
Hispanic Society 1 New York Post 1 and, su, Xt day the "Teacher nodded toward the pide ү” 
, 1 1 ILGWU d 3 fron, Ріо) on came to t | 
St. Paul's Chape klyn Navy Ya! nt of tha EY enough, the usually very shy pers her evi- 
crore or. ИИИ Jai АШ Restauran 1 ie of pep 1007 quite willingly. She had no notes OF b ae 
: ; е, е : . ere Was, 
cm x. Bs City of " beoe ii architect Weve “tence but indicated a readiness to report. T formal 
S ЕТЕР .. lower Manhatt? * а condition. Sh 19 speak only in 20 
Hayden Planetarium 2 ion. She would sp 
Pakistan House 1 » 
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way although questions or comments would be 


, 1957) 
time and need not wait on the conclusion of the ee at any 


[N vember 


HISTORY AT FIRST HAND. She began her 

father’s return to his home after military sesion In te With her 
troubles and disorder he managed to conceal his identit ensuing 
come a student of science in a university of the new mL be. 
The bitter facts of the sad struggle, unfulfilled hope and P 
misery of a family issued coolly from the lips of the {та Ly 
high school miss. Р © trail blonde 


“There was no milk ever.” 
“My aunts believed, yes, they were convinced, anywa 
they hoped, that communism would make things better, ' 
“The investigations were so careful—so very much too. 
(Intensive): My father was not willing to risk entering the 
Party. They were anxious to have him but he was afraid 
they would find out about his army service.” 
“That time my family had some chickens and it was all 
right. We had eggs but, then, the chickens were stolen.” 
“For a whole year my aunt ate grits and beet leaves. It 
makes a kind of soup. They all went to another part of the 
country to work and that’s all they had to eat every day f ой 
whole year. She told us. Every day! It was so monotonous. 
"My father and mother both were scientists—entomolo- 
gists—like you would say study of bugs—no—insects И 
germs. They were sent to Poznan, Poland, to work fort 
government and were allowed to take me.” Р 
"Even other members of the family were allowed г ү, 
but my aunts and tbe other relatives would not p oem 
They hoped, always hoped, things would improve. We d» 
but our letters were not answered. We have never 
rom them.” rent 
d "The Nazis transferred us to Germany because ™) p 
were to work for them.” -— 
"No, we didn’t live in a house. We lived in 
tration camp." "T1 
"Op, T was baptized but back home in ko the lav 
done secretly by candlelight. You see, it’s ag 
to be baptized.” 


oncen- 
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whether in Russia or Germany, there is the 
food. There never is enough to eat.” 


poor NOTES 


horror tales to tell you about my father, 
but I know lots of them.” 


750 LONG A WAY. Questions were growing in crescendo 
P "— quickened even while voices softened. The period 
as Дер so, the Teacher felt impelled to interrupt at this point 
M plead the pressure of time. 


"We left Stuttgart to get to tbe American Zone when we 
heard the Russians were coming." 


"How did you travel?” 
"We walked.” 
"Your father must have carried you.” 


2 he bad to carry the valise with our clothes and 
things.” 


"You were so tin y: 


"No. I was big. I was almost six." 
How far did you walk?” 
ES miles” 


t . 
55 miles ! | p 


"p to . 
You iis из а little over a week. It's not so long a way as 


Tr Tor ; 
vith a tre S FOR THEE,” The picture of refugee-choked roads 


the tr 4, shabby cople carrying valises of meager possessions, 
m ee er of йй бла bored large in the — class- 
E E owded city high school. When the distant bell sounded 
10м off Continent, a group of very thoughtful Americans 
e Gil, frec бпу room, After the tale of horror told by the 
Om Was not something ushered in by а bell—not 
1 абегпооп, It was all so terrifying just because 
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The Auditive Method of Тес 
Foreign Languages* 

JULIO PLAUT 

Chilean State University 


ching 


In the year 1924 the Auditive Method of t 
was born out of the total failure of all other 
the Direct Method—effectively to establish language m 
and of the fatal fact that the instruction was overburdened 
visual emphasis, while aural considerations were continual] 2 
nored. Utilizing fundamental concepts from a Vatiety of disc. 
plines — e.g., psychology, physiology, linguistics, etc. — which 
hitherto have been disregarded or neglected, the Auditive Method 
with its correctly consistent appeal to the sense of hearing, i 
founded upon the basically auditory nature of language itself, 

Language, as indicated by its etymology, is speech. Spoken 
language preceded written language in the history of the develop- 
ment of a nation as well as of the individual. The printed record 
is but a secondary and conventional representation of the language. 
The Auditive Method, the basic drill of which is the repeated 

automatic reproduction of the patterns produced by the teacher, 
guarantees a thorough learning of the structure of a langas 

Its aim is the building up of a set of habits for the understan e 

of the language when it is spoken and for its oral production. £ 

ili i by-product of learning 
ability to read and write may come as а by-p serie 
the spoken tongue. Translation, frequently only zs inated alto 
word matching without any mental imagery, 15 iffe ent lar 
gether, because practically never do two words in 

guages cover precisely the same areas of meaning. 

Though recognizing the value of the apa on 
national Phonetic Association, which offers a т” ce 
correspondence between a single graphic symbo = netic 
tive sound, we strongly claim that the precise Fearn 
of the various sounds to be produced must be Our attitude iy 
imitation of the teacher or his recorded жее teachet: 
this respect may be summed up as p students. 
only a practical application of its laws for t 


eaching languapes 
systems—incly din 


f the New 


é ion О 
*A talk delivered before the Foreign Language Secti 
Society for the Experimental Study 
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of Education. 


„шоу METHOD. — — ___ 
H important as pronunciation is intonation, the melody and 
As ; ү language. Just as we would reject the use of phonetic 
soul ja for the teaching of pronunciation, we would deny the 
gno. visual resources such as curves, dots, and dashes for 
ЯШ КОП exercises. As always and everywhere, the teacher him- 
е is the model, and his indispensable helpmate and friend is 


ihe recording. 


PROPER GOALS. Аз the words of one language by mere 
translation lose something vitally and essentially peculiar to the 
mentality and genius of the people, any attempt to approach the 
meaning of the terms in a foreign tongue through a process of 
relating them to those in one's own language, will hinder the 
effective mastery of the new vocabulary. As the word is no longer 
regarded as the unit of language, it should never be presented and 
practiced in isolation, but studied and used only in a contextual 
setting. The ideal goal aspired to by the Auditive Method is an 
ecusively active vocabulary that is іп a person's reach and com- 
mand at any given moment. 

There is no linguistic field in which the revolutionary character 
of the Auditive Method is more clearly shown than in the realm 
: grammar. We do not only teach grammar differently but also 
ed 4n entirely different grammar. The painstaking philological 
i Which forms the basis of our method has yielded linguistic 
nd. Which have more than justified this fundamentally new 
fedi = һауе undertaken the task of teaching language in 
Мю а nd grammar in particular as heard and spoken. This has 
guage ira new understanding of the structure of lan- 
which е · Like the child, the student learns the patterns by : 
teat Nig are put together and is then free to employ a 
tion of y of content in these frames. Grammar is not a descrip- | 
tl m ied pe ee items, but the ys of ia d 
awkwa > Mard and spoken. Avoiding boring | 
| Ў definitions, we An teach grammar not Ате 
аак от ‘On. According to this view, pues us A A 
о "aPpling wi oe and never serves as a means E range it in 
у tem, Sos 2 literary problem and же me bed 
idea aab Pues арар Бы р 1 value to the 

Ў expressed "S the true scientific and spiritua thing abso- 
y the language, that the spirit is something 
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8edies—demand í 
ls and Philosophica 


From the purely didactic point of view the special language... 
in our case that of the author, the poet, the philos pher— full of 
individual terms, sometimes archaic words and difficult Sentence 
constructions, greatly differs from the general language, which is 
only the essential and fundamental linguistic expression of a 
people—a simple and plain unity of terms, free from elegance, 
lacking subtleties, and using few synonyms. It is a strict methodo- 
logical order to teach first the "general" language, and only after 
students have attained its complete mastery, will the teacher 
tackle the study of literature. 

Nobody will deny the high values of the study of literature. 
They are psychological, linguistical, cultural, esthetic, moral, 
educative, and social. The ability to understand literature and art 
of other nations is an important ultimate aim of modern-language 
study. The pupil should become familiar with the institutions and 
ideals of the nation whose language he learns, and thus develop 
a high degree of international-mindedness, that will insure ? 

. creative and enlightened world-citizenship. 


A FRESH APPROACH 


ildin 
The Council for Basic Education, 208 Union Trust Bui 
Washington, D. C., invites interested persons to el 
to eliminate hypocrisy from educational practice an 
educational theory. It was incorporated last July і пра 
the purpose of education is the harmonious in «o that he 
mind, the will, and the conscience of each ini alder the 1€ 
may use to the full his intrinsic powers and sho “ 
sponsobilities of good É ood азий, Jas 24, 19 
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SONG OF VERBAL MAGNIFICENCE 
(Dedicated to the Alphabet) 


Į live іп a beautiful land of words, 
And my heart is filled with joy; 

And every sound goes round and round, 
Like a bright and whirling toy; 

And my heart goes floating above the ground, 
Like the heart of a happy boy. 


There are nouns that amble and nouns that fly, 
And nouns that whisper and scream; 

And nouns that fry as they vilify 
In eloquent self-esteem. 

And all that you want you can really buy— 
By the room or by the ream. 


And pronouns also are in the air, 
And adjectives bright and free, 
No lengthy blare or verbose despair 
Can talk me out of my glee, 
Although I ambulate everywhere 

In a voiceful vacuity. 


The verbs and the adverbs come and go, 
my heart flows over with cheer. 
9 phrase too slow, no word too low, 
> Sound too far to be near; 
у cars аге sharper than you may know, 
nd it's nothing at all I hear. 


The verbs Tace up and down like mad, 
Б a their transitive doors; 
186 so bad but it makes me glad— 
And like Spirit soars and soars. 
Then, creeching drill, I may add, 
Music bores and bores. 
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AFTER A CRAM COURSE 


With a flight speed supersonic 
Each nonsensical mnemonic | 
Dives and dins and darts and spins 
In my brain. | | 
Each a monster, gaunt, Griffonic, 
Growth unnatural, hydroponic, 
Ringed together in association's chain, 


A POINTS 


The prepositions, I much admire; 
Conjunctions give me hope; 

And when in ire, I sooth my fire 
With an interjectioned trope; 

And bathe myself, when I perspire, 
With soft and verbal soap. 


[November 1955 


I live in a land rhapsodical, 
Where the words go straight to my head; 
And. the ones that they call cacophanal 
Are the ones that I never dread. 
But the words that I love the best of all, 
Are the words that are never said. 


In a mushrooming obsession j 
They are seizing swift possession 

From the parabellum, globule, to the paracentral lobe 
In my brain. 

They grow more insistent, stronger, 
And resistance ends. No longer 


—— Fort Hamilton High Schoo Can reason any footholds here maintain. 
In their syllables atonic 
In their manner Amazonic 
чәе у 


They have carried fold and matter 
In my brain. 


I can find no balm or tonic 
To dispel these fiends moronic 


FOLLOWING TRADITION : . 
Or to break their never, never ending train. 


Television networks are reported to be шг? ce 
words as "chillun" and "people" for "darkies" in step 


" Prince, thi 
Foster's lyrics to "Swanee River" and "My Old Кепш Се, this 


jumble of inanity 


: rds : | 
Home." This trend has its detractors who believe uu feel a my that all is only vanity 
of a traditional song should be sacrosanct. Perhaps Tat the ‘om future cramming will I e'er abstain 


id me of 
аке awa 


uality of inevitability in the original lyrics—a sense d have 
к Ж chose Bs Шү possible words г” зе about 
grown out of his inspiration. If so, they may > Leacock i 
the changes in view of this story told T Step : 

ow to Write (Dodd, Mead & Company): е son 
i шж АШ б us from our аше childhood kr i e pend 
Way Down Upon tbe Swanee River, and € te, Yet when x 
yearning to get to the Swanee River and stay. € in it as its © 
song was written there wasn't any ante ле Swanee Rivet. s 
poser, Stephen Foster, had never heard o f the name of 4^ 
want,' he said to his friends, 'to get hold o ds way dow 
with two syllables that will fit into r 
the something-river’ So they dug up the 


this alphabet cyclonic 
y each learned mnemonic 
rom ambition’s urgings I'll refrain. 


ls 
MeL Rossi ум 


J.H.S. 40, Bronx 
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A TEACHER LOOKS AT His STUDENTS 
(With apologies to Ogden Nash ) 


O adolescents, adolescents, 
How you hasten my senescence! 


ile your smooth faces grow mor 


| e ch 
Mine becomes more lined and tearful. = 


Deep in your seats you slump and spr 
Like bodies flattened in a bed. mus 
To class you bring no pens or pencils. 
What use have you for such utensils ? 
Not Latin and not Greek you take up, 
But Mister Factor's pancake make-up. 
Ideas are not for you to chew 

So long as bubble gum will do. 

In life you seem to have one goal: 

To cha-cha and to rock-'n-roll. 

You never pay me kind attention 

And make me yearn to see my pension. 
Ah, well, I should not groan and grumble; 
"Tis youth's prerogative to stumble. 

I too was once a classroom hellion, 

À leader in teen-age rebellion; 

Knew your hopes and fierce desires, 
And warmed my heart at dreamy fires; 
Felt the pangs of hidden griefs, 
Floundered on emotions' reefs. 

So adolesce, O Adolescents, 

Too soon you'll lose your effervescence! 


Morris Licur George W. Wingate HE 


gh Schoo 


| TESTAMENT 


А іопеег іп our age," you said. That teemin 
| к= A young-eyed in friendliness, stayed molior. 
| Fir ked up toward you in their listening and dreaming, 
= dren, bright haired, dark hued, on shore of ocean; 
Andas in a grain of sand we saw a world, 
[nan atom saw the universe. You said, 
"And in a formula, for a moment furled, 
May think you have looked into the mind of God." 
Think of a man. With scroll for Prospero wand, 
| These go from a school of living and learning. You've been, 
| Fordream and deed, taught head and heart and hand, 
Anatom of such infinity for them, 
Seeding a wisdom and goodness that must start 
Thechain reaction of each mind and heart. 


ANNA L. LYONS George W. Wingate High School 


CNOC 


SUCCESS REDEFINED 


mi Sat long ago I was asked by the editors of Mademoiselle 
Y pe to shuffle through a stack of questionnaires that they 
College а = several hundred young women in their last years of 
" Qus Several hundred others who had recently graduated. 
Women ther aites Were intended to pry out of these young 
n their notions of success. ... 
idend, has become a matter of neither impinging too in- 
ап * ees п the world nor letting the world impinge any more 
*XCitem sential on one's self. The dream is of comfort and not 
many oF > Of Security and not prominence, of developing as 
etting ы 5 Potentialities as possible in a modest way without 
xj ж em run away with the others... . E 

an just a On to well-roundedness appears to go further 
inp "itin for oneself, .. . Few . . . seemed interested іп 
Who b * man determined to get to the top of his profession, 
9f his ch MC and Persistent work would push back the frontiers 
| озеп field, hey were thinking of his happiness €— 

“№ yide they cast both in the setting of relaxed weeke 
"e of thoroughly barbecued bliss. -— 

— Russell Lynes in A Surfeit of 
(Harper and Brothers) 
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Films of Special Interest 


FOR ADULTS, CURRENT AND CHOICE. 


Cinema 16, Eleventh Season 


Teachers will find unusually rewarding, we think а = 
programs of international award-winners Which Cin ix. sateen 
announced for its eleventh season. From India, Finland 6 has 
Italy, Great Britain, Denmark and the United States о Јарац 
features and shorts which our largest film Society wil] Mos; 
from October 16 through the end of May. 'The season of ae 
regular screenings and nine special events, at the Museum of 
Modern Art, the Beekman Theatre and the Fashion Industries 
Auditorium, is fully described in a brochure available from the 
society's office at 175 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 

Some of the feature films which will be shown: 


The Children Are Watching Us (1 bambini ci guardano)— 
The first film collaboration between Vittorio De Sica and 
writer Cesare Zavattini, preceding Shoeshine and The Bicycle 
Thief, of which Mario Gromo has written: “The manner in 
which the passions of grown-ups affect the soul of a child... 
De Sica conveys with a profound emotion.” 


Together—premiere of the Special Cannes Award wane a 
poetic study of two deaf-mutes in London's East End, w x 
has been much praised abroad since its presentation on 
British Film Institute's "Free Cinema" program. 


ork 
Menschen am Sonntag (People on Sunday) —first is 
showing of the 1929 silent film on which I ed Zine 
famous today—Robert Siodmak, Billy Wilder and hotograpl 
mann—worked at the start of their ann The p ү ve ей 
was Eugene Schüfftan. “Four young people <= "ee 
modest homes in Berlin to spend Sunday by p арі! 
The directors, unhampered by the demands S y 2 ug 
narrative, have time to linger over detail, to €% ijy pest 
gesture or a revealing expression.” (Nationa 


Program, London, 1957) - pori 

jo 0 
Witchcraft through the Ages—a legendary ан at the pa 
cinema, a brief excerpt from which was sho 
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$ 
и Gala in 1955 at the Museum of Modern 
i silent-era Benjamin Christiansen, 


reat : gie: . 
а part imaginative re-creation of the diabolism of the 


dile Ages, with Christiansen trying to ex lain wi 
досу. In addition to well-known Danish and Ca 

layers, Christiansen chose for his cast of Sorceresses, demons 
and witches a group of nonprofessionals of particularly macabre 
appearance. 


Gold Diggers of 1933—fun from the thirties: Mervyn LeRoy's 
musical comedy with Ruby Keeler, Ginger Rogers as a tough 
chorine, Joan Blondell, Aline MacMahon, Guy Kibbee, Big and 
wonderfully awful production numbers by Busby Berkeley 
("We're in the Money," "Forgotten Man"). 


Art. Directed by 
this is part docu- 


The Unknown Soldier—prize-winning Finnish Picture of the 
ferocity of modern war, bringing a group of foot soldiers to 
the breaking point. The Cinema 16 program calls it “possibly 
the strongest anti-war film ever made.” 


Munna—Edinburgh Festival winner, this Indian film written 


Ti neo-realist director K. A. Abbas has been praised for the 
ад and expressive poignancy with which it tells the story 
"i small boy abandoned by his parents in Bombay. We see his 
„ous adventures, after he is recruited into a band of urchin 


P ickpockets, which take him through a cross section of con- 
“mporary Indian life. 


Th 
ai nl New York showing of the post-war Japanese 


Festiva tital immaturity which was selected for the recent | 
odern Japanese Films at the University of 
rected with oblique style and interesting editing ` 
se. 


val о 
Со Dy 
1 Mikio Naru 

On * 
Нас а ~ many award-winning shorts are: Girl in the Mist, 
“nd Youn на appealing and sophisticated film of mir 
КИ the 9 іп Japan today; Momma Don't Allow, a m 
Уу Boys ү Green Jazz Club in a North London pub where 


È Jacq ‘Venard’s film of = pienia — which won the 
с 


* flm d. en A Moment in Love, Shirley Clarke's newest 
* 10георгарђед by Anna Sokolow. s 
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Promised as "Special Programs" are ап inten.: 
Lang, director of M; an evening of тезе aa 
chiatric films; the third annual excursion to the fl nal and 
Eastman House; a showing of the City College-Robe 
Award documentaries; a trip to Canada to see Chapli * Flaherty 
in New York, which will not be shown in the United Гы ing 


* * * 


[N ovember, у 


Four Bags Full (La traversée de Paris ) 


To be a French comic, one must be versed in the pratt-falls 

n а e of 
la comédie humaine. The actor Bourvil, ‘less celebrated in the 
United States than Fernandel, Michael Simon, Rellys, Noel-Noel 
Jacques Tati or Marcel Marceau, should be known to every un 
noisseur after the release of Fozr Bags Full. In this wry, oripinal 
and alternately hilarious and bitter adventure among French 
black marketeers and German occupation patrols in Paris in 1942, 
Bourvil is incomparable. He is a workman who sets out with 
another man to cross Paris at night with a contraband carcass 
The other man is Jean Gabin, quixotic and full of surprises. The 
story is from the novel by Marcel Aymé, adapted for the sc 
by Jean Aurenche and Pierre Bost. The director, Claude ad 
Lara, has underlined every irony in the situation and miss a 4 
derful entertainment of the spectacle of men, women, ee n" 
soldiers in a night-time Paris during the war. One of the 
good ones, and not to be missed. 


ж * * 


The Last Bridge (Die letzte Brücke) 
0 


Helmut Kautner directed this fine and са ea errillas 
Austrian woman doctor who is captured by pec де” Evel 
and serves with them until she comes to “the a r per orman 
international award Maria Schell has won for sitive, who Й 
as the doctor is deserved; she is а passionate, $a - Lae 
souled human being and a very attractive ae said some 
when she is gone, you cannot forget her. She ays- 
important, and so has the film—rare emong 
Last Bridge has to its credit the Golden Lau 
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MS. 

ip contribution to mutual understandin 
sanding e peoples of the world"), the Interna 
pes, ‘hie International Catholic Film Prize, and a couple of 
rand very few big speeches. When Helga is reminded by 
= Austrian lover that the Yugoslav partisans are "bandits," she 
is, “Sie sind Menschen!” And, in the end, the only enemy she 
ias recognized is human suffering, 


* * * 


8 and good will 
tional Critics’ Prize 


A Man Escaped (Un condamné à mort s'est echappé) 


Most people who saw director Robert Bresson's Diary of a 
Country Priest will want to see A Man Escaped, which Bresson 
wrote and directed. It is adapted from a true story about a French 
oficer in the Resistance who is imprisoned by the Nazis in Fort 
Montluc in Lyons and condemned to death. He makes a success- 
ful break, after some harrowing calculations. The film is stark 
and impressive, It has Bresson's integrity, especially in its tracing 
of the prisoner's moods and the influence of the other prisoners 
оп his resolve. Frangois Leterrier, who plays Lt. Fontaine, looks 
like the philosophy student that he really is. Yet our friend who 


saw A Man Escaped with us found her attention straying from 


Bresson’s private world to some fairly large loop-holes in the 
nm and remarked that it was really a “до it yourself" pic- 


à at's right; you can find out how to get out of a cell with 
pps oi spoons, some blankets and the last-minute help of a 
pm ch don’t know how much fascination the unremitting picture gi 
бше] а а has for you, but we have an escape fixation 


and We were fascinated every minute. 


* * * 


It Happened in the Park (Villa Borghese) 
Amore ; 


. hi 
Pan е the famous gardens is pleasantly explored in this 


Olli 21 Production directed by Gianni Fran wood == 
Which 9: episodes features Vittorio De Sica in а "ile an 
icheli he is as polished as ever, and Gerard is т thful 

but n M Pres * in an entanglement of the flesh less pem 

thing 555 interesting than the famous I agi "Hs an- 


"шс d tasteful, if not as world-beating, 


°п the picture came to town. - 


| 
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Love in the Afternoon 


Billy Wilder has brought back what used to 
Lubitsch touch. Gary Cooper is just about as he 
can be in the role of an international playboy, and 8 
Love in the Afternoon is silly to the point of Шен of 
Audrey Hepburn is bewitching, Chevalier is a lot of fun ^u і but 
in Paris is full of gypsies fiddling “Fascination,” and vac?” Ritz 


. Е 2 ovr . 
to enjoy yourself at the movies in an old-fashioned А й: 


* * * 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE: 
Perri—the new Walt Disney feature, all about a Squirrel, 
RUTH M. GOLDSTEIN 


[November 19 57) 


as the 
as he 


Scapist way, 


Abraham Lincoln High School 
cS IC) 


NATIONAL GRAMMAR COMMISSION 


Legislation has been introduced into the Congress for the 
establishment of a National Grammar Commission for research 
into the rules of spelling and grammar considered desirable for 
use in the English language in the United States. An objective 
would be an official dictionary of reformed spelling and gram- 
mar, according to “The Congressional Record." 


C997 


TV VIEWPOINT 


31... 1- 

Another viewpoint based on indiscriminate viewing ida d 

sion suggests that “many of the evils are evils of — commit 

not that Johnny watching a murder on TV will want his time.” 
murder, but that Johnny watching a murder is wasting 


Dwight L. Bolinger опа 
Пай of Southern Califor? 
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Education in the News 


е... Nature made thee 
To temper man: we bad been brutes without you,” 


—T homas Otway 


уе seems incredible, but it is only a scant hundred years ago 
hat education was beginning to move in the direction of equal 
rights for female teachers. The gentler sex suffered in sweet 
dence the indignity of unequal salary for equal work and 
deprivation of the right to seek promotion—and, worse yet, fe- 
male members of the New York State Teachers Association let 
papa do the voting while they sat meekly—as befitted ladies of 
breeding, madam!—in the rear of the auditorium. 

This was the period when the distaff department could find no 
welcome in law or medicine; indeed, except for the bold Tillies 
Who were soon to operate sewing and typewriting machines— 
harbingers of The American Working Girl—women were ex- 
pected merely to create private symphonies among the sauce pans. 
The Career Woman had not yet been born. 

t 55 to the everlasting glory of our profession that whenever 
© have loomed large and critical, a voice of magic and fire 


m € found to say and do what needed saying and doing. Such 


Was Susan B, Anthony. 
бе al * fringes of education these always have been, indeed 
Carts feel must be, deviate souls whose eyes see farther, whose 
Spurn the deeper, and whose instincts are truer, Such individuals 
With бы; gold dust trail of advancement; such teachers are aflame 
he е Such as makes some of us uncomfortable. These are 
Сао = fighters” and the “microbe hunters”; these follow the 
Selves, rail wherever it leads and at whatever cost to them- 
М aside ap ME the people who die on the barricades, or = 
тоге} А. ter à revolution, or, if they live long Tto е 
А Stuff wn life by the very people who fought them bittery- 
tn © Schoo} as Susan В, Anthony. — 
оцу be агт of the nation owe Miss Anthony а тк 
Foll е tepaid b f llow; d: th schoolmen, likewise. 
UM Wing aè y tollowing her lead; the n article en- 
tC Some selected paragraphs from pet 
?SStoom Was, the Nation,” by Walte : 
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ea enata la S 77707 bones [Novembe, 


teacher at Mamaroneck Senior High School, published ы 
February, 1956, issue of New York State Educar; 1 the 
те 4Calton, 
When Susan B. Anthony walked into th 
è . e annual тее}; 
of New York State teachers in Binghamton on a summ etin 
in 1874, she was already known across the nation., » i 
|. . Before them was a young lady of thirty-three. 
tive, except for her thick brown hair bobbed like a b 
her scandalous attire. The skirt, those sitting nearby noted 
ended six inches below her knees and the rest was covered 
by a shameless pair of Turkish trousers gathered at the ankle 
Doubtless the woman wore neither corset nor petticoats! 
And this creature was presuming to address the meeting on 
the question under discussion, ‘Why is not the profession of 
teacher as much respected as that of lawyer, doctor, or 
minister?’.. .” 
ее... Sitting with some 300 women teachers for two days 
in the back seats of Rochester's Corinthian Hall, Susan lis 
tended while the male minority occupying the front seats 
did all the talking and all the voting, just as she watched 
them do at Elmira the year before. Did not her dollar en- 
title her to the rights and privileges of the convention? . «+ 
t. To the hushed assembly Miss Anthony made just Lf 
point: ‘It seems to me you fail to comprehend the p | 
the disrespect of which you complain. Do you not eps j 
so long as society says a woman has not brains enoug hé 
. lenty to be а teathtt 
a doctor, lawyer, or minister, but has plenty "MN" 
every man of you wbo condescends to teach admits . - 
he bas no more brains than a woman?'. . · ual pay for 
е. Тре right to speak and the dema d for ч 1 ina eda- 
equal work were Miss Anthonys opening pe e wil rounds. 
gogical ring to which she returned for ten yia to becom 
At Oswego in 1854 she held to the right of women © ri 0 


» attrac. 
оу and 


principals in public schools, asked for a fair rep fiers, i 


women among tbe Association's committees 4n Ак * 
secured the election of a woman to one ? 
dencies....” 
и, Miss Anthony at Binghamton е? рой #0 
tbe 1857 annual meeting, calling upon our en ra jve 
and universities to open their doors 10 ж Де by $ 
equal and identical educational advantage 


^n 


Jo 
4 a resolut Р 


| тохи THE NEWS. 


| sher man’. + + Professor Davis of West Point... 
her br ] Miss Antbony with ‘an attempt to introduce a vast 
rge jl... to impair the sensitive delicacy and purity of 
male character + ++ to abolish marriage’. ‚ 2” 
im fe Before introducing her resolution on co-education, 
M “Anthony had the we rp convention in an uproar 
r five resolutions in which she (1) deplored ‘the exclu- 
p of colored youth from our public schools, academies, 
y^ es, and universities’; (2) characterized as ‘mean and 
eue! the dismissal from tbe Normal School at Albany of a 
student found to have ‘colored blood in ber veins ; (3) de- 
manded that provision be made for the teachers and pupils 
of the colored schools of New York City to attend the free 
concerts given to the public schools for white children; 
(4) lamented as ‘gross insult to their scholarship and woman- 
hood the recent exclusion of the graduates of the colored 
normal school of New York City from the public diploma 
presentation at the Academy of Music’; (5) asserted that 
‘all proscription from educational advantages and honors, 
on account of color, is in perfect harmony with the infamous 
decision of Judge Taney—that black men have no rights 
which white men are bound to respect... .” 
a ur last birthday, the 86th, was celebrated in Balti- 
babe лоп with great meetings in her honor. 
tenet ә hanes vied in praising her. Susan Anthony 
ae гелсе until a tribute from President Theodore 
ever sa]; Fw read. This was too much. . . . The failing but 
ny), 255 Anthony rose and flung at the assembled nota- 
ашар men do something besides extending con- 
one word to C would tather have President Roosevelt ba 
"0 give wome ongress in favor of amending the Сон jon 
M tud мы the suffrage than to praise me endlessly”. . : 
Nation» 28 apple to Miss Anthony! Her classroom was the 
Jaco 
1  ORNstEny 


ee 


East Elmhurst Junior High School, 127 (Queens 
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Chalk Dust 


Contributions (about 300 words ) to this ba ; 
niques sbould be addressed to Irving nd у: ree tech. 
tan 2, N.Y. Com 4, Manha. 


SOME TIPS TO GAMESTERS 


If review units seem tedious to your students and Wearing u 
you, why not try some of these game techniques? om 
"INFORMATION PLEASE.” Students submit questions (t. 
gether with the correct answers) on factual data studied by the 
class. Bonus credits may be pledged for each question accepted, 
The instructor inspects the questions beforehand to supply any 
necessary rewording but retains the identity of the pupil ques- 
tioner. At game time, the teacher selects four students of varying 
ability to occupy the “expert” chairs. The master of ceremonies 
(teacher or student) reads the questions to the experts in tum. 
An expert who answers three queries correctly is awarded bonus 
credits and is replaced. An expert who fails to answer a question 
is also replaced. Bonus credits are also awarded any questioner 
whose entry “stumps” the entire Board. Students in the or 
are instructed to jot into their notebooks any questions t9 
themselves find difficult. co 
During a normal recitation period the entire class fais 
as both questioners and experts, and a great mass of fa 
may be reviewed. 


ses of 
“DOUBLE OR NOTHING? is especially useful for peer" 
weaker students who cannot be relied upon to form 
factory questions by themselves. | 
Here the teacher prepares many question ideni 
subject categories. This does make necessary СОП e re-used em 
effort for the instructor, but the questions Can ©” Bonuses E 
after term. Student volunteers choose a cien ed with M" 
awarded for every accurate answer and “г - the studet. 
successive response. Ап incorrect answer О 18) stop at 20 
sit down with no credit whatever. But he MAY v fi, — 
while still "ahead" or the teacher may set а [m 5 
Again students in the audience take down 
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can't answet, for further Study at home, To prevent 


А gd "ommotion, pupils may be warned beforehand that an 

pai er will lose as many credits as the contestant happens to 

' seeking at the „яз Ь $ ful wi 

et like these have been successful with students of every 
intellectual capacity and chronological level, 

e 


All enj 
d the effectiveness of the review w enjoyed 


de experience, an as consider- 


ably enhanced. 
pix KARPF Bronx High School of Science 
coe 
STATUS 


Russell Lynes in A Surfeit of Honey (Harper & Brothers) 
makes this thoughtful observation: ". . . the tight little aristoc- . 
tay of big business is the big men at the top of the biggest 
corporations. . . . We are likely to think of their status symbols 
as luxurious houses in the older and better established suburbs, 
country estates, memberships in half a dozen country clubs, 
yachts anchored in Florida waiting for their whim, and company 
airplanes at their beck and call. We underestimate them. It is 
ШЕ that many of them have these luxuries, but it is also true 
x they are more likely to be considered the badges of success 
"i a wives, to whom they leave matters of taste, than by 

emselves, The status symbols that they covet for themselves 
А16... honorary degrees,” 
yearning 4 5 it, we wonder, that the fellows with the lettuce keep 


for sheepski i i kins kee 
Yearning for lett pae while the boys with the sheepskins Keep 


CNOCAN 


BABES WITH THE GOODS 


I м 
have д i. * Warm atmosphere of love and security which we 
Bratifyinp SOWA to expect they soon begin to pay their way W! 
бушр А еї winning quiz-games prizes, modellin i 
ut fuss recitals, acting, or writing daringly frank nove's 

* = shirk their responsibilities. мү зай 
—Siriol Hu "These Are My » 
But Th Ms M: Feel Awfully Cluttered, 

In Pach 
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High Points 


THE MAP IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


High Points of Humor 


World events affect the lives of eve : 
orld is becoming smaller and nallar, Plac in this country, The 
ый only а remote significance to us ag = which at one time 
em: Israel, Morocco, Cyprus, Said, T w of immediate con 
an Burma—to mention a few , рз Jordania, Hunga н 
P е places dus спане аже hints €se events in the world 
understanding of the geographic а iik unless there is a clear 
sandings e елиса ed йй s involved. Such under- 
ing involves an ability which teache alized by maps. Map read- 
dildren. Gond map tening may = must therefore develop in 
ships, tendencies, and predictions of f p to show causal relation- 
The relationship between geogra е events. 
ее te a aptas ж) y and history is so close that 
heb Dad the information furnished | 4279 teaching history. In 
e bases for historical ev уела ш : of 
maps they reveal a ents. To a person who knows h ог 
3 reat : — ID 
a . , S TM ` 
lon p helps give the social adig on Mie en 
2 , Concrete 
a — ness, and 
mia studies CK daga 8 be skill which must be developed in 
E DIRIGÉ qoos Tho not be neglected. The social studies 
| ederstand a ma any of her pupils at алу grade level 
ul in Бе аге a number of | 
elopi su ti i ` 
pes ping map reading mig ions which may be help- | 
in: Studies teachers sh s in social studies classes: 
x era nites of m S ould try to have available at all 
ing their pupils aps which would be most helpful in 


A. Min; 
Inimum essentials: 


1. All 
t 
at жели, should have available for cla 
map of the world and/or 2 globe. 


" 7th . 
of US. bes ee should also have maps 


y€ar should also have a map of the U.S. 
73 


ssroom use 


[11 
How's the homework situation?” 
2 
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4. 9th year should also have a worl 
area maps. 


[November 
d map ang 
B. If the school is unable to supply su 


of the children should be utilize 
the class. 


ch Maps, 
d to provid 
C. Make use of all possible available sources for maps 


1. Most textbooks have a varie 
that these not be overlooked. 
advantages. 


Every pupil can study the ma 


used to enrich an open textbook lesson. 


2. Weekly periodicals carry excellent maps. 


a. Scholastic Magazine and World Week devote an 
issue a year to a collection of maps which are 
excellent for all grades of work. One of their 


best features is their simplicity. 


b. Scholastic Magazine issues a wall-size map of ia 
world which is colorful and clear, most use" 


in any grade of work. , 
Newspapers issue maps which can be used. 


e. n 


for motivation. 


П. Teaching a lesson involving the use of a map: 


"NA ' in geog"? 
A. When a specific unit or series of lessons 1n 8 


is planned: 


. the 

pia ; early 2 
It is important to present a series of pam are P 
term before specific major social m teaches oul ; 
up. In such cases one of the aims of the 4 othe 


be to train the pupils to read the sym 
representations on the map. 

1. Scale of miles 

2. Useof color 

3. Legends 


Special 


the talents 
e them for 


ty of maps. It is vit 
They have a numbet y 


ps at close range. 
maps are usually carefully selected to serve ds те 


of the junior high school pupil. They are usually 
integrated with the work in the text. They may be 


. Road maps are functional, personal, and 


rH 
7 


N SOCIAL STUDIES 


4, Symbols representing geographic features — moun- 
tains, rivers 

s. Direction À 

6 Major Jand areas—continents, Countries, etc, 

7. Various types of maps—physical, political, etc, 


y, 1H aoe шш газ that the teacher discontinues inte- 
grating map work with her other Social studies lessons. 
This must continue as an application step or as a review 
of the unit on geography. 


1. Use of the legend—Sections of Colonial America 
owned by European countries—7th year 

2. Scale of distance or size—Movements of the people 
to the frontier—Louisiana Purchase—8th year 

3. Physical features—Lewis & Clark Expedition—8th 
ear 

4. NP of places (North-West, etc.) 
in relation to other places—on all grade levels 


C. The 9th year syllabus provides a complete unit which is 
devoted to geography. In this unit, map study work con- 


stitutes the entire basis for developing the concepts of 
the unit. 


IIL Ways of arousing interest in the map: 
A. Use it constantly in relation to current events. 
: Se it in conjunction with class work. . 
- Have class collections of interesting maps for bulletin 
ard and room display. 
Qi map puzzles and games. 
tilize filmstrips on maps. + ith 
` 14е class projects or cultimating units dealing wi 
€ yonstruction and creation of a map, each group 
G DB on a different section. 
* use of road maps where possible. 
d | 
ти he bs Maps contain too much information, 
есед only to а few facts at a time. 


© 16. 
use арз which will suit the aim of the lesoni iie 
а map which shows the territorial expan 


attention 
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tt -— | SOCIAL STUDIES 
U.S., rather than a political map Which sh t 1937) | HE MAP » ivities for P e v. c 
states. OWS all the ү, Special Activities tor Pupils: 
B. When such maps are not available, a jj 
map could be used by the teacher and 2004 о 


" РРА { Й 2 H 
; : an he I maps to suit the interest 
trate the specific point of the lesson. Pupils to illus. B. ete si iut scales af a the class 


A. Games: map hunt—locating places, estimating distances 


» Using map 
» Color, etc. 
C. Pupils or teacher may draw an outli 


ine map on l hing scale of miles: Utilize А 
to be used by the class for a Specific негаз board nh scales of miles, Use die nets Fin 
D. А diagrammatic map may be used to simplify pe | dren to make computations and to measure distances, 
concepts such as shape, relative locations, dining, 2e | each group using a different scale of miles for a given 
land areas. For example, the U.S. m Аш 


ау be draw "A 
rectangle, South America and Afric — а 


: н a as triangles, єк, D. The incomplete map: A teacher presents a ma of th 
m c. pee „шым 5 useful where the territorial sections of the US. is to 1845, та 
; €.£, the countries of th 1 to th nt. 
Middle Hast, e | complete the map to the present 
; ‘ E. Creation of a jigsaw puzzle map: Euro , Near East, 
E. Outline map s may be used by the pupil only under cae territorial et of the U.S. Each gap on work on 
ful supervision by the teacher in the development ofa : Ж rent sacar 
lesson. They are very good for testing purposes if they | j 
are clear and large enough. | F. Coordination of work with other departments: Elec- 
trical quiz maps. This can be coordinated with the work 
V. Important facts to keep in mind when using the map in in a shop class. 
class: 


‘cipation i G. Copying maps from books, 
A. Above all, there must be wide pupil participation 8 maps from boo 


using the wall map and other d arid pii Н. Use an outline map for testing purposes. 
; ap to а : . B 
^ ee су 2 ры а үр 7. І. = children compare two maps and draw Шве 1 
Diam ons and other per Id follow the work done at Шоре after World War I, Europe today; the 
и ihe wall T by lipsum е text тар, an ОШ s Siti 1940, the Near East today. 
іс map. 
map, their Dis бше or а diagrammatic J. Ask the class to sketch from memory any nt 
B. St lationshi ther than isolated geographic is E Continent, This will show the need for a 
. Stress relationships rather than P it to pU aps. 
C. Make map reading functional by relating “ T 
personal lives, | point (o * "face routes, rivers, roads, etc. 
є . ap; 
D. The teacher must be accurate in using the Др. L Select points with specific elevation. 
accurate boundaries; use accurate termin ge 
| -- ms to illustrate s | Compare two different types of maps. 
E. Where possible, use descriptive ter ike a boots 


; ‘os Syllabus for 
graphic concepts; e.g., Italy is shaped 1 See Pages 140-141 in the Social Studies 9) 


; additi к 
America is a triangle; etc. tona] Suggestions. 7 
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HIGH POINTS 
VII. Important “Don'ts”: 


A. Do not teach from a map; 


рдү TO DAY SUBSTITUTE 
que 


[Море 
ember, 1957) jal problems. It is painful for the sub 


stitute who calls on 


| spew" e for a lengthy and involved answer оп] 
teach with a тар, : Xm has a sevete speech difficulty, Y to find that 
B. Do ло? make the map an end in itself; make it A Respect any written work which the substitute has as- 
to an end. 4 Means | signed or collected. Students will cooperate when they be- 
C. Do not assume that the children know basic | jieve the work jrm Е" ы Ше У Бе hard to con. 
cepts; teach them. MAP con. trol when they ‘ave discovered that this work has been ір. 
: nored, and the substitute will be in a difficult position if he is 
D. Do not encourage children to draw шар$ mere| { called again for the same class. 
dicite prp of art. Map drawing should gt È | 5. Keep ree a list E building M eus for the bene- 
. ft of the substitute, w 10 may work in several schools. A 
E. Do not locate specific boundaries in dass which is used to being dismissed through the back door 
Teachers and pupils should use a pointer jf aes will become — and unruly if dismissal routines are 
a agp maps, гу, changed without exp anation. Out-of-room privileges should 
| also be noted, to avoid the plaint, "But Miss X always lets 
F. Do not cman the making of complicated maps illu. | three of us leave the room at once!” 
trating many different items. 6. Leave the name and room number of the supervisor in 
LILLIAN С. Howrrr Junior High School 50, Brooklyn vig aay i blot ae Trips 59 ба 
j ерші to know whi one to refer to. 
THE DAY-TO-DAY SUBSTITUTE—A NEGLECTED ASSET К. i e suggestions are followed, the regular teacher re- 
So many teachers return from unavoidable absences greatly =. ШЕ, absence will be pleased to observe that the class has 
distressed about the time lost. They have, no doubt, forgotten how 6 esson planned for the day she was out, 
difficult it can be to face a strange class on a few minutes’ notice. kena GARTER 


Perhaps they do not realize that the substitute is capable of con- 
tributing to the education of the class if given half a ane 
The following are a few suggestions for "saving the day 

unforeseen absence: led 
1. Keep a seating plan of each class, clearly: wet 
where it can be found by the substitute, without disrup 
the desk. T bbreviated 
2. Keep lesson plans up to date. A special a lass and 
plan, noting merely the topic to be covered in ss 1 than 4 
the textbooks used, would be much more help complete! 
detailed plan which the teacher has taken home > one 50 
It would also avoid the difficulty encountered Prepared н 
stitute covering a split program, who had — P iod das 
Spanish lesson, only to be greeted in the pur 
with dismayed cries of “But we take French! 


note any 
3. On this same plan it would be helpful t° 
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New Professional Books 


M. Bradfield and Н. Stewart Moredock, Th UCATION, B 

New York, 1957; 509 pages including fides кааш illan Compe 

A survey of all phases of educational Measurement 
Useful additions: a glossary of terminology, an annotated айо 
of published tests, bibliographies at the end of each chapter. ibliography 
IMPROVING INSTRUCTION THROUGH SUPERVI 

H. Briggs and Joseph Justman. The Macmillan Cun mas 

1957; 523 pages including index. „Аз с 

A revision of Briggs’ Improving Instruction 
the field of supervision. The basic philosop 
additional materials are included—for exam 
at the elementary level. 


TEACHING IN HIGH SCHOOL, Second Edition. By Hubert Н. Mills 
and Harl R. Douglass. The Ronald Press Company, New York, 1957: 
516 pages including index; $5.75. 
A useful book for new teachers covering all aspects of the job. Cha 

ters include planning, testing, guidance, choosing instructional materials, 

use of audio-visual aids, using community resources, the Core Curriculum, 


OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION. By Robert Hoppock. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, New York, 1957; 534 pages including index; $6.75. 
A book designed to meet the growing demand for occupational informa- 

tion. It tells where to get information and how to use it in Басши 

counseling. A useful appendix includes bibliographies, forms, demons 
tion conferences and interviews, even lesson plans. 


HOW TO INCREASE READING ABILITY. By Albert eyed 
mans, Green and Company, New York; 633 pages including 
$5.25. 
Practical suggestions for teaching reading initially - : 
throughout the school years. Useful features: functional il 
bibliographies, model exercises, summarizing charts, St" 


» à much used handbook ; 
hy remains unchanged | 
ple, a section on Supervision 


; ing it 

d improving 
an F stration 
k liss 


Cleary: 
оп UG 
BLUEPRINTS FOR BETTER READING. By Florence DI inde 
Н. W. Wilson Company, New York, 1957; 216 pages i 
$3.00. е blems an ' 
A concise handbook that presents typical reading ame vill find 9^ 
suggests solutions. The classroom teacher and the 
particularly helpful. 
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The Schools of Puerto Rico 
THEODORE HUEBENER* 


hools of Puerto Rico make a Very favorable ; 

| A н 79и Although one does not encounter ulica im 
| ш dures of concrete and glass, school buildings 
| "equipped and well kept. In no school building does one see 
broken windows, marked-up desks or obscene inscriptions on the 
| уш Consisting of a rectangle around 4 courtyard, the school 
| juilding is well adapted to climatic conditions, Since every class- 
| oom has shuttered windows on both long sides, it is agreeably 
| qol even in the hottest weather. The school furniture is of the 
| movable type. Supply closets are rather small and primitive, Most 
urban schools have a public address system. 


Pression 
Modernistic 
are modern, 


IN CLASS. Classes range in size from 26-36. What makes the 
cass picture particularly attractive is the fact that pupils wear a 
uniform type of garment, each school having a distinctive color— 
ted, blue, pink, green. In one school, for example, the girls wear 
white dresses, and the boys white trousers and white shirts with 
dark blue ties, lending a delightful air of freshness and cleanli- 
ness, p nbere in a school—but nowhere!—does one see dunga- 

" ж 2 uw f articles written tes. Everywhere the behavior of the children is exemplary—in 
Ape eel the тсе, ter: pena are those of = | T classroom, in the corridors, in the lunchroom. And in front 
writer of the article. The articles should not be interpreted as expres ү C none of the schools visited—whether urban or rural, high class 


eee Г 1 . А 
the point of view of the editor, the High School Division, the 5:0 cadentia or slum area—was there a single student smoking a 
intendent of Schools, or the Board of Education. баге{, 


! i 
to ыш however, be added that the Puerto Rican pupil pop» | 
Е imid. He asks по questions, he makes no comments an 

sc tallenges any statement of the teacher. T 
оце ае, then, has practically no disciplinary pu ; onie 
tion ig | Classroom situation with ease. In the grades 


e 
argel " : ecture method seems 
to be favored used; in the high school the l 
* 

Dr. sted Puerto 
| kico "i "odore Huebener, Director of Foreign Langu ages rien 

м 1” sr in San pied with supervisors of the De artment 0 in various parts 

CATIO Ње 22 Juan, He visited ten schools of different OF nd metropolitan 


=. 
e 
ә 


. . EDU | k | 
The contents of HIGH POINTS are indexed in THE ха, pe d Observation of 22 classes, both in rural 
which is on file in libraries. 


5 
e 43 


tt uebe en of public education 
о Rico’ ner a v v impression of P 
E Rico, г а very favorable imp 
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[Decem 

The traditional high school subjects are taught a м 
system is not in vogue. The language program js - ° elective 
Spanish, the vernacular, and English, the secondary | Опйпеф to 
Instruction in English begins in the first grade ssi oo 

` tight into college. In the elementary school both рше 
Spanish are given 70 minutes daily. Bish and 

Since there is a dearth of buildings, man urba 

a double or interlocking session. The first cis nd fem 
and continues until 12:30; the second runs from 12:30 until T5 
There are two staffs of teachers, under a principal and an assistant. 
The normal school day on the elementary level is from 8:00 A.M. 
to 11:00. Classes are resumed at 1:00 and continue until 4:00. 


Children do not go home but are provided with a substantial 


lunch, free. Each session is lightened by 15 minutes of recreation 


and 15 minutes of music or physical education, which generally 
means singing or dancing. This is carried on in the classroom, 
Chairs are simply moved to the sides, a phonograph record is 
put on, and the teen-agers choose partners—all with typical Span- 
ish dignity—and then do the light fantastic. 
Although the range of color among the children is the widest 


possible, there is absolutely no discrimination. The same is true 
of the teachers, 


ORGANIZATION. The staff consists largely of young and, 
quite frequently, attractive women. Teachers may retire at 50, 
after 25 years of service. There is a pension system. aa 

According to our standards, the pay is rather por $30 
month. For a B.A. there is a bonus of $25 and for an "ie who 
additional. Despite this, there seem to be many young Pas es опе 
are ready to enter the teaching profession. In many € 
encounters young Practicantes—student teachers. 

Supervisors are well acquainted with modern pre 

are guidance counselors. Report cards, consisting s 

folder, include a "narrative record” as well as d we 

schools are provided with a dentist whose services ia schools 
one-third of the Puerto Rican budget is spent on ; | 

One very fine educational organization is „е training 
“Second Unity” in the rural areas. Here the voca 


6 


(H00 А d Н 
d to local industries (generally agriculture) and 

еу 16 а rk. There is also a system of extens; ei 

i pena fleet of bookmobiles, NE. 

fot à тет improvement has been made { 

Consi and the day is not too distant whe 

English, cans will be bilingual. The pronuncia 


to Ri : 
„= could be improved. 


n the teaching of 
n the majority of 
ton of some of the 


ESSION. Everyone who views the situation sympatheti- 
m em realizes the odds against which this gentle, Soft-spoken 


ind friendly people have been struggling, must be deeply im- 
resed by what is being done. 


The schools of Puerto Rico, all things considered, are doing an 
excellent job. 


CNOA 


THIS LANGUAGE OF OURS 


TANGANYIKA, Africa—Foreign mission officials re- 
ported that a man recently taught English by missionaries and 


E was fired from his job as a printer sent this letter to his 
55: 


"Kind Sir, on opening this epistle you will behold the work 
of a dejobbed person and very bewifed and much childrenized 
Pm who was violently dejobbed in a twinkling by your 

self, 

0 “For heaven's sake, sir, consider this catastrophy as fall- 
th yout own head, and remind yourself on walking home at the 
joe 5 end, to five savage wives and 16 voracious children, with 
е Pockets filled with no solitary sixpence. Pity my ak 
ment e to the reason given by yourself Esquire for my dejob- 
une Incrimination was laziness. : „дей 
Sixteen 2551 It were impossible that myself which had pue x 

atom j infant children into this vale of terror can have a 12 у 
has left US normal f rame, and the sudden ==" of 7 poun 

"I * on the verge of destitution and despair. —" 
ight ana Pe this vision of horror will invade your d" 

P and t ize your heart 
OF neth € good angels will melt and pulverize y D. зай 
Касцу pi millstone, ѕо that you will awaken and, ke wil 
hasten to Md be compatible with your personal satctys 

"So be» late your servant. 

Amen," 


e it, i 
The Much be-wi 


jobbed. , 
fed man was „== an APD ispatch 
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A Functional Program for 
High School Remedial Reading 


MOLLY RHODA GITTLITZ 
Lafayette High School 


During the past year several articles on various h 

remedial reading problems have appeared in Hicu eae. of 

At the Eighth Annual Conferen Remedi Ni 

g a rence on Remedial Readin held 
at Brooklyn College this year, it was felt that too little is 
material or discussion pertaining to high school remedial téidins 
problems was based upon fact. For this reason, Dr. Herbert 
Nechin, Director of the Educational Clinic of City College; Dr 
Nila B. Smith, Director of the New York University Reading 
Institute; and various remedial reading teachers in the New York 
City High Schools have asked me to publish my findings based 
upon work at Lafayette High School. 

Despite the acknowledgment of all teachers that there is a 
reading problem, few high schools have instituted a systematic 
program to improve reading. One school has a single remedial 
reading teacher who pulls the retarded reader from a regular 
subject class (with the subject teacher’s permission) several times 
a month; naturally, this procedure results in reading regression as 
often as it does in reading progress. Another school permits sub- 
stitute teachers in their first term of teaching to teach reading 
three periods a week. This, too, results in limited success; the vast 
majority of high school teachers are not trained to teach reac 
Before any progress can be made toward the improvemeni E 
reading, each school should consider the value to the stude? 
of an accredited reading program. eading 

It is mere lip service to point out that an adequate 3 that 
ability is the basis for school success in all academic pn odis 
it is a necessary tool for vocational competence, leisure €? : ie ite 
citizenship responsibility, and emotional balance if atte : 
course is provided by the high school to teach rea "i ; 
teacher, I deplore the fact that current students are p 
Silas Marner, A Tale of Two Cities, Moby Dick and О 
in watered down editions which are little more S ese through 
ses. The beauty of style and the author's ability to чш readin of à 
the use of the mot juste have deteriorated into : Е , 

plot summary. Let us face the fact that many hig 
cannot even read the plot summary. 


AM FOR REMEDIAL KEADING 
ROG 


chool student presents a unique problem because he 


nts à i , 
a an read anything placed before him but is not interested 


p reading 25 à subject. If he has not been able to reach a fifth 


students are the discipline cases who try to distract their fellow 
students from their lack of ability by compensating with the clever 
оп, inveigling the teacher into a verbal battle, or refusing to 
wok. When the, teacher is able to "reach" those students, it is 
found that they are desirous of learning but that their disciplinary 
pattern is so deeply ingrained that it is difficult to break. The 


litter Broup of students are pitiful because they try so hard to 
lam despite nature’s cruelty. 


d RE RETARDED READER? Retardation should not 
‘0 жыт ой ба basis of LQ.; nevertheless, it is almost impossible 
тын. m tardation without consulting the IQ. It is assumed 
e dn ation is a matter of degree, that a pupil with a 75 nS 
Steading У teading on the fifth year level may be ety | 
tten, tea ү normally, whereas a pupil with а 150 І.0., аре “| 
T his ier tenth year level, is actually retarded ассо 
: . 
tebal: 07 that LQ. tests orthy since they involve 
of = E Which ся тее ха | sed the mental ability 
“а А, Yet it is natural for a teacher to set up ? bl 
NU ва 00 With а low I.Q. student. bal test 
wuld be mination of the IQ. of nonreaders, 4 nonver i с 
NI factors Ihistered; and even this may fail worms : 
tie" Bellevue caused the reading retardation org point 
ке est for nonreaders shows as mu ; 
cen the verbal and nonverbal IQ. For 


the Sick 
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child, the California test which consists of nonverbal а "ei 
components is recommended. 
It is my belief that many nonreaders would score a higher ү 

if they acquired reading ability. Mrs. Willia F. Pearce, AG 
Assistant Director of the Bureau for Children with Retard 
Mental Development of New York City, has stated that many chi 
dren who were listed with low I.Q. as nonreaders scored n. 
or near normal after they had learned to read. With this in ey 
the teacher of reading should not use the child's 1.О. to Prejudge 
the child’s ability to learn reading. g 


WHAT CAUSES RETARDATION? The causes usually ac. 
cepted are biological, social, environmental, pedagogical, or psycho- 
logical. Among the many causes of inadequate reading are lack 
of motivation, early school absences, improper early teaching, 
barren home environment, physical difficulties, and low 1Q. 
Thus, approximately 25% of the causative burden has always 
been placed upon the teacher. 

Dr. Abraham A. Fabian’ shocked remedial reading teachers 
and gave us much fruit for thought when he revealed the statistical 
tables drawn up after experimentation with several hundred read- 
ing retarded elementary school children. A very small percentage, 
he found, was a result of such factors as impeded maturation, 
mental retardation, and disease factors in the eye and brain. A 
marked contribution to the understanding of the causation © 
retarded reading can be found in the more than 92% whose "d 
tardation was caused by psycho-social causes. Thus all other es 
tive factors added up to less than 8%.* Dr. Fabian stated ba : 
the cases in which psycho-social factors were causative, 6 
of the child was either identified with ог solidified with omes 4 
the parents. If this is true, then the reading problem p? child 
family psychopathological problem. In simple terms 


——— "€ essor 0 

1 Director of Brooklyn Juvenile Guidance Center; Clinical Prof 
Psychiatry, State University Medical School. 

* Bibliotherapy, N.Y.S.T.C., Albany, N. Y. "Workshop boi b 
Physical handicaps are crushing blows to young T ed (blind, ; ditt: 
cause retardation are: Appearance, Physical €: lity Faults (tim p 
cripple, harelip, scar, diction), Character and Persona е Girl pelati 
conceit, loneliness, fear of responsibility, poverty) к 

Ships, Family Relationships. 
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FOR REMEDIAL READING. 


106 with the retardation; Ње г me 
Pv school factors. Stardation is not 

OF THE SUBJECT nae Since every subject 
г cannot be а clinician, the teacher can only give aid to the 
ий, 1 reader by (1) introducing the textbook to him (2 
uw upils to read textbook material, (3) drawing mack 
ae 4) helping him prepare for an exam, (5) showing him 
to use supplementary materials, i.e., maps and charts, (6) 
‘ming library and special research materials, (7) helping 
и; locate materials of interest, (8) developing subject matter 
vabularies, (9) outlining and summarizing, (10) reading for 
implication. 


LAFAYETTE PROGRAM. Ву 1951 the remedial reading de- 
piment at Lafayette High School had been expanded as it was 
sident that some incoming pupils were reading at an elementary 
Хю level and were, therefore, incapable of successful high 
shool work. By 1955 a report made to the faculty stated that 35% 
e Ts were reading at elementary school level, and that 
Th E гер retarded readers had the capacity to read better. 
z ES reading department could accept only a small num- 
~ cs each term to insure success as there were only six 
Sach capable of accepting eighteen students. | 
25 set aside for the use of remedial reading teachers. 
tt fve we arid to a maximum of eighteen students. They 
“йл; ы 3 per week as did other subject classes. Course 
аек СП as One half major to those successfully complet- 
Th 5 work, and d based timum effort. 
© remedia] геад; сева жеге Based UP E | bject 
(Sin that each ading class is different from regular 500] 
M tens: ch child works at a different rate, there is freedom 


Masses wer 


ality of Praise and encouragement are all-important, and the 
ated child tae teacher is the key to the child’s success, for the 
ther 15 Sensitive even to the unspoken thoughts of the 


20е ai 
rity т Of the teacher is to instill a love of reading 2n 


The к to Iead b : " 
ladin, ^. octter through classwork апа literature. — 
NM ud Skills to Wi күн teacher is dedicated se: (1) 


Ws Main idea, (2) getting details, (3) drawing 


Nu: 
ley хусч i-is Vol. V, No. 1. 
` Sociation for Remedial Reading News, 


n 
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ding vocabulary, (5) skimmin 
ences, (4) Коре fields, (7) reading foe (5) Se 
сашей roseis iven the first and last week of the t ы 
Reading tests аге given the 1 dine T erm. These 
interchangeably Nelson Silent Reading Tests A, B, C, D, ani 
are е ore advanced students, The Nelson-Denny Tess. These 
E м together with 1.О. and personality data, аге recorded 
The ideal condition would be to have all entering students tested 
to determine reading levels. The prohibitive cost of test materials 
is impractical. 
d reading teacher uses a method which he finds 
most advantageous. There is a wide variety of materials available 
to all remedial reading teachers. There are individua] Sets of 
Word Bingo, charts, word games, and dictionaries, Also available 
are class sets of Reading Skills and Drills; Crabb-McCall Books 
B, C, D, E; the P.E. Reading Workbooks; and shelves of books 
aall s of reading skill. 
ome class кб ml include working with the individual 
to determine the cause of retardation. As the attention span is 
short, various short activities are necessary. The period is usually 
begun by reading and discussing the meaning and vocabulary E 
the daily headline. Flashcards with phonetic drills are ne 
Youngsters spend time writing words and keeping х таш 
chart based upon the number of lines they are capable о PE i 
in three minutes. Games, oral reading, and ee ee үти 
plete four days of instruction. Every Friday is set asi - irc 
reading day. The Landmark books seem to be very pop 
the children doing free reading. | “ай а 
My method, which I find to be highly ve highly 
dents, does not use any of these devices or dme verses letters 
recommended for the slow learner, the child p р s ld afficted bY 
the child who reads from right to left, or Ee Kinetic Syste 
brain damage. It is essentially a modification o Kinetic System 5% 
of reading which I developed after using з dana. 
cessfully with younger children suffering bra in esi 
А frills 1n is 
PUPILS LEARN QUICKLY. I discard all nd Шипр топит / 
and concentrate on gaining word m ges е syllabication. 4r. 
tion. A study of phonetics, prefixes, 3 recognition drill. 7 jv 
vocabulary are outgrowths of this wor 800 new words in 
method, a child will learn from 500- 


12 


mon awakened interest in readin 
п 


Ro GRAM FOR REMEDIAL READING 
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/ course, resulting in faster reading, greater comprehensi 
. Si Ё поп 
an the second and "s Signs of Improvemen, are 
ied 25 early as ird week of the 
no 


term 
Entering students are assured that they will sy 


book from the class lib CCeed, Each stu. 
t then selects а ibrary which h 
vil be able to read and enjoy. If the book selected is ess 


yr too difficult, I interest him in а тоге appropriate book, A grou 

of upper grade children who Wish to present tutoring service for 
pplication to Arista or who wish to earn Service credit for a 
major letter are culled from Study and Cafeteria, Thus each re- 
urded reader is provided with his own book and his own tutor. 


From the moment he enters the room to the time he leaves, the 
child reads aloud. Each mispronounced word is written in library 
script across the face of a 3x6 piece of manila notepaper. The 
next day, the child tries to recognize each of the words he does 
not know until he accumulates two Broups of words—Words 1 
Know and Words I Don’t Know. Words I Know is checked once 
aweek to be sure that no learned word is forgotten. Words I Don't 
Know is flexible as new words are added each day from daily 
reading, and learned words are removed to the Words І Know 
pack, These packs serve as drill cards for each student, When a 
Word is not known, the tutor simply gives the correct pronuncia- 
ton and moves on, 

EM day I Work with another child to determine difficulties, 
ve new Practices, and check on progress. Whenever a young- 


ei tor is absent and I am unable to work with that child, the 
$ use 


‘quires Not o 


to write the simplest dictionary meaning of each 
Оп the back of the 3x6 paper. Thereafter, the ce 
tion а; nly immediate pronunciation of the word but 6 ni 
loi, p АЕ first it was believed that such work wou 25 
Bro A an active teenager. However, the child's own i ing 
child wi urs him on to greater effort. Within a few weeks Ан 
When I began this book, I thought it was 
hink it’s too easy.” | Е 
nd speed reading grow with reading ability 


е ү f is reading score 
ville, опћ а primary reader can double v E fires gen 


di to th d reader can £2 ‹ 
Seach ch; fee year retarded rea dian nite 
| ү * e median 

| азе a Works at his own rate of speed, th 


se whose 
Ога five month period is 2.8 years for tho is 
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І.О. range is 62-85. The median is 3.5 
851.0. | 

Much discussion has been aimed at the uw 
work when learning in a group process. quies к. qi didua 
primary level is a group process, but when a child hace at the 
high school and is still below par for his group, he is S reached 
working in the group. Then individual teaching will nicl longer 
him up to standard, Teachers who have worked ih b 
individually have reported by an overwhelming d ildren 
individual work is far superior to group work. е M 


(0008 есет 19; 


STUDENT SELECTION. When the first classes were set 
students had been recommended by their English teachers Th : 
result was that these classes were filled with uneducables [o 
lem and discipline cases, Of all the pupils who take remedial read. 
ing, these are least able to profit from the program. The following 
year a reading test was administered to determine which students 
were retarded. As the testing program involves a large outlay of 
money which might be better spent on materials and books, the 
current method of selection involves a study of (1) the child's 
LQ. as listed on entering records, (2) the child's reading score as 
listed on entering records, (3) teacher selection, (4) pupil interest. 

A study of the remedial reading scores shows that pupils who 
had a five or six year reading ability on entering the class were 
able to increase their reading ability to normal or near normal in 
one term. Those who had lower than a five year reading ability 
increased at a slower pace. In the light of this fact, when we 21 
planning classes, retarded readers who have reached a five or 0 
year reading ability receive primary consideration. Problem ап 
behavior cases should not be scheduled for remedial reading 2 
they do not profit and by their behavior distract the others P e 
their best effort, As the number of students who may pere 
course is limited, no student repeats the course unless the ial ng 
feels that something may be gained by continued remedial e e 
and the child requests the course. It is far better to fill y sm hif 
with children who have a two or three year reading С "^ 
and who can be brought up to normal in one term pes д" 
that classroom seat to a grade two or grade three 1—2 i: him 
can increase his reading ability but not far enough to (2 school 
over the hump year. Children reading on a low elementary 
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pave no place in a high school program. 
jevel “pers involved in the remedial reading program feel that 
on factors have contributed materially to the increasing suc- 
ass of the д 
1, The growing awareness among students themselves 
of their need for remedial reading. 


2. Library facilities provided for the remedial reading 
oom. 
Materials purchased from special funds. 


A The special remedial reading room. 

On the whole, in all of the six remedial reading groups the 
atmosphere of the clinics seems to have several salutary effects. 
Poor readers, grouped with other poor readers, seem to derive 
comfort and relaxation in recognizing that their difficulty is a 
common one. As they begin to feel a sense of improvement and 
a resulting security, a new world opens to them. Of course, the 
fact that books at their level and reading interest are readily avail- 
able is an important factor. It is hoped that the success achieved 
in the clinic will carry over into other scholastic fields. Certainly 
the remedial reading teachers unanimously feel that the world of 
books has come alive for these students and that this habit will not 
be easily broken. 


сове у 


TASTES GOOD (LIKE—AS) A CIGARETTE SHOULD 


А As a matter of fact, most people, and even grammarians on 
А vacation, use Jike as a conjunction all the time. So do the best 
^ Ors, at least the ones with the keenest sense of what words 
i с as apart from rules as to what they ought to mean. Неге 
arles Dickens writing to his friend John Forster (Jan. 7, 
"a 1) in regard to the death (at his own hands, or rather at his 
If п pen) of his Little Nell: "Nobody will miss her like I shall.” 
tih | had told Dickens that he ought to write, "Nobody will 
ve s а I shall," he would have objected at once—would 
Said that it wasn't strong enough. 


—From How to Write by Stephen Leacock, 
published by Dodd, Mead & Company 
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Guidance for All 


ELEANOR EDELSTEIN 
Charles Evans Hughes High School 


Since the guidance department has been set up at 
Evans Hughes High School, our aim has been to reach hates 
children as early as possible. For too long, it has been ou, н Many 
guidance departments have been “trouble-centered,” ee , 
the bulk of their efforts on those students whose maladjusim 
have already resulted in some overt act or defiance or ака 

А edi. 
ence. Often, by the time the student has reached this point. hi 
adjustment is so poor and his discontent so deep-rooted that all 
the best-intentioned efforts in the world cannot reach him It 
seems to us, if a guidance department is to be at all effective. it 
must get to these children before they become a problem to hem! 
selves and the school. 

We also believe that even the seemingly well-adjusted adoles. 
cent can feel lost and somewhat bewildered in a school the size 
of ours. Even the student who appears to be getting along well 
has the need, at one time or another, to talk to a sympathetic, 
impartial person about some personal or school problem. If guid- 
ance personnel ignore these feelings and needs on the part of the 
student population, they will be neglecting a vital part of their 
function. Therefore, while not overlooking the truly disturbed 
youngster, we are anxious to use part of the time allotted to the 
guidance department in making life happier and school more 
appealing to as many students as possible. r 

We decided that the most efficient way of doing this was y 
have one person conduct brief interviews, during the — 
the term, with all incoming students. In this way, s only 
student can be individualized, singled out from the mass mà 
for a few minutes, so that not only can the disturbed youngs = 
recognized early, but each child will feel that there 1$ someo 
this "big, buzzing, blooming confusion" to whom he may tu 
guidance and assistance. 4 

Although the success of this program, like many ^. 
objectives, is measured largely in intangibles, we have ha tion tht 
tangible results to feel that we are right in our assump 
there is a great need for this kind of guidance. ding of 
AIRING PROBLEMS. In order to further our unders A guchi 
these children, we prepared a brief questionnaire whi 
15 
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| number of eae ae pertinent to adolescents. The 
gst thing which imp us was the honesty and forthrightness 
wh which the youngsters answered the questions and the eager- 
ss with which they discussed their problems, once they realized 
t we were there to help them. One seemingly simple question 
would often release a flow of expression revealing the great desire 
our pupils had to talk freely to a sympathetic person. Initially, we 
were somewhat puzzled by this overwhelming desire to talk until 
we considered that, because of their home situation, many of these 
children have never been afforded the opportunity of having an 
adult listen intently and seriously to their views. 
Many of the difficulties discussed relate to environmental prob- 
lems which are impossible for the guidance counselor to remedy. 
Nevertheless, the apparent relief which the child receives from 
airing the problem, and the clarity of vision and perspective he 
achieves in discussing it, are more than enough to justify the time 
spent. The fact that time and time again the youngsters return to 
discuss and clarify their difficulties even though they realize the 
guidance counselor can offer no tangible assistance, testifies to the 
help and reassurance they are getting. 
Not all the problems which are unearthed are of this type, 
however. In fact, one of the things which has impressed us is the 
wide variety of problems disclosed in these brief interviews. Many 
of them revolve around the students’ adjustment to the school or 
to their course. Here, a discussion with the student, and sometimes 
He the parent, about his educational and vocational objectives, 
ia by subsequent program adjustments and course changes 
tions rw s has resulted in clarifying and correcting situa- 
on Which might have festered for terms had he lacked this 
PPortunity to bring them to light. Talents which might have 
«n Wasted are being utilized and trained; reading difficulties are 


"i discovered; potential college students are now being iden- 
*d earlier, 


qj SIDENESS,” One of the most common problems in school 
inn p ПП seems to be that of “outsideness,” of lack of belong- 
Ome Сге we encounter the traditional "subway student,” who 

5 to classes and does his homework, but is unable to receive 
introd ег satisfactions from school. We find that, very often, an 
uction to the head of a club or extra-class activity is sufficient 
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$ [D 
fulfillment. ‘ent оп a program from which he Мим, 5 
Where this is not f Ives Breas 
the guidance office. aen we often have hi 3 


of a small, cohesive Broup, 

a decisive contribution to sc 

warm, genial atmosphere, I 

girls who, because of the acce 

а they have made in ou 
ence i 

leaders. expand their spheres and become ou 

A truly stubborn problem that often confronts us i 
unmotivated student, the boy or girl! who has Ыы ~ à ^E of te 
either personal or vocational, in coming to school He Exo: 
simply because the law or his parents require him to attend us 
quently, through testing and discussion, some skill or inei 
discovered which can be capitalized on to give him some wont 
while direction and reason for study. Also, the very process of 
self-exploration and the concern and interest manifested by the 
counselor are enough to keep such a student in school while he 
discovers himself. 

Many students, while doing well scholastically, complain of 
unsatisfactory recreational outlets outside of school. They and 
their parents are unaware of the community resources available 
to them. Letting them know about a “Y” or settlement cs 
‘their neighborhood—and even, in some cases, making the y 
for them—opens up a new world of pleasure and геп а 

And what of the student whose problems are 50 que ín 
he doesn't respond to any of these techniques? He ts з pat 
that his difficulties are promptly recognized so that est Р 
referred to a community agency for treatment at the 

opportunity. 
Nee adn which follow may hel 
general types of problems more concretely: 

Martin, a boy in our technical art course, 
about his school work and his ырен” 
unsure of his art ability and anxious abe” 
subjects. Because o 
and because he atten М 
had no friends here an 


I 
Sufficient ks 
tstanding school 


p to illustrate thes? 


was very dist 
social life js оће 


АНОН аа pis 


content and unhappiness colored his relations with his parents, 
of whom he was overly critical and demanding. After reviewing 
pis record, we found there was no real basis for his anxiety about 
his school work as he was maintaining himself satisfactorily. His 
social problem, however, was a real one, and we felt that, if this 
could be solved or alleviated, he would be on the way to a better 
adjustment. Consequently, we discussed with him the possibility 
of his joining a "Y" in his neighborhood, of whose existence he 
had hitherto been unaware. After he had expressed willingness to 
"try it," we called the intake worker so that she might be apprized 
of the boy's situation. While he was very suspicious of the place 
initially, and ready to bolt at the first slight or rebuff, the efforts 

of the intake worker have drawn him into the group so that he 

now attends three nights a week and participates in a varied pro- 

gram of activities. At last report, he was very happy because he 

“had met a girl." However, we believed that Martin's problems 

and anxieties were so deep-rooted that they could not be solved 

entirely without treatment so that he was referred to a guidance 

dinic which he is attending once a week and from which he seems 

to be profiting. 


PARENTAL PRESSURES. Julian, a pleasant youngster of nor- | 


mal intelligence, expressed great dislike for school in our initial 
interview. He was restless, bored, and dissatisfied with his aca- 
demic course, which he felt was useless as he was not planning to 
80 to college. In fact, he was planning to leave school at the 
earliest opportunity. In the course of several interviews, it devel- 
Oped that he was actually disturbed by many problems, the core 
of them being his inability to communicate his views and plans 
to his parents and to receive any support from them in his striv- 
ings to "find himself.” After he had achieved sufficient rapport 
With the counselor to air his problems freely, the question of a 
change of course was broached. As he was fairly good in arith- 
metic, he felt that he might enjoy an accounting course. After an 
Interview with an accounting teacher, who explained the nature 
9f the course to him, he definitely decided on it; and when he 
Came down again this term, he said, with the most enthusiasm 
he had ever evinced, that accounting was his favorite subject. 

50, because we felt this boy needed additional help in attaining 
a feeling of personal worth and direction, we referred him to a 
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guidance clinic which he is willingly attending. 
Gloria was plagued by great indecision as to what 


927 To а Graduating Class* з 


LEXA 
| | course she A NDER P. DE SEVERSKY 
should pursue in school and what vocation she should follo 
w 


when she graduated from high school. She was an only child 

her parents put great pressure on her to achieve beyon d РА 
capacity. Although her marks in a general course Were км 
average, her parents envisioned her attending college anq 

suing a profession. They allowed her no time for recreation re 
fun as they insisted that she would improve her marks if = 
devoted more time to studying. Gloria, who was dimly aware of 
her own limitations, resented the standards her parents imposed 
on her and the restrictions they placed on her leisure time. On the 
other hand, she did want to find an interesting and worthwhile 
vocation. We decided that if she took a battery of vocational 
aptitude tests, her strengths would be highlighted and her actual 
capabilities would be revealed to her parents. She is now in the 
process of taking these tests, and this concrete step toward solving 
her problems has given her a large measure of reassurance. 


J would like to thank you for the Breat honor you have bestowed 


on me by dedicating your Year В - 
x of my most treasured t на lies 

kie gra emus tob vi yon and o address you on урш 
pra y always an inspiration to me to speak to the 
young people of our country who are interested in aviation. Some- 
how I get along better with the younger generation than with my 
own. Born to the air age, you have nothing to un-learn. You are 
at home in this era of fantastic technological complexity, whereas 
some of the men of my vintage find themselves confused and — . 
bewildered. The present company, of course, is excepted, since Aa 
no one has shown a greater vision and more unbounded faith in / 
the future of aviation than your faculty and all those responsible ` 
for bringing this fine school into being. 

I also consider it a distinct privilege to be asked to set the course 
of your great aeronautical adventure. Maybe I am prejudiced, but 
I sincerely believe that when you chose to dedicate yourselves to 
United States air power, you availed yourselves of the opportunity 
to render the greatest possible service to your country in war or 
in peace. 


BEING SOMEBODY. The advantages of early recognition and 
of the help given to unhappy, confused youngsters are readily 
apparent, but what about the well-adjusted child? What purpose 
is served by interviewing him? This can best be answered by a ; 
story told to us by the mother of just such a youngster. In discuss- Unfortunately force is still the final arbiter among the nations, 
ing his interview with her, he said that he and the counselor had and only a strong America can endure and can preserve the bless- 


conferred about his scholastic achievement, his participation in | ings of our heritage. 


school activities, and his vocational plans. "You know," he said, The prevailing mode of transportation of every epoch has 
"after I left there, I no longer felt like just another Hughes always been at the root of contemporary military strategy. As а 
student. I felt like somebody." result, the development and perfection of means of transportation 
Were more rapid under the impact of military requirements. 
Superior means of transportation in turn led to the nation's pros- 


| i f living, because they increased 
domestic end feieig aede d te ably to spread civilization, 


соу 


LANGUAGE IN ACTION domestic and foreign tra Tf 
, ; e product 

Lewis Carroll explained the origin of chortle as a blend of as well as to exchange with other peoples of the wor P 
snort and chuckle, Our students are creating such portmanteau 9f the national toil. lized that at that time water 


MORE rea : 
Great Britain in the last еви transportation, and therefore it 


d to protect that sea commerce 


T—— the Manhattan High 
* An d Maior Alexander P. de Seversky at 
Sch = Ыз a Trades graduation exercises, 


words all the time, many of them touched with genius. Here ate 
а few of recent vintage. Have you any to add? 
fantabulous insinuendo 
querimonious factuality 
multigyrate 


Was the most efficient medium o 
developed a great sea commerce, an 
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rspective of aeronautical advance, For ; ; 

The other day 1 walked into the p ie are on the wall 
there was a big picture of an original Wright brothers aeroplane 
Joaded upon an Army vehicle, The Caption underneath oat and 
Jquote, .-- the flying machine shall be transportable in an Army 
wagon.” That was March 1st, 1907—the birth of the United States 
Air F orce. 1 have suggested that today, in 1957, we might hang 
another picture alongside the original, showing a modern Air 
Force cargo plane swallowing a flock of Army vehicles, The 
caption under this could read, “The Army wagon shall be trans- 
ortable in a flying machine.” 

Even some adages that have been true for centuries are wiped 
out by the fifty years of progress in flying. The sky is no longer 
the limit; and soon it will no longer be true that what goes up 
must come down, because once a rocket vehicle is fired upwards at / 
25,000 miles per hour—the escape velocity—it will travel up and 
up forever. It will never come down. 

But no matter how remarkable the achievements to date in the * 
conquest of the air, they are only the beginning. 

Already air power becomes space power, because no longer 
does an aircraft depend on the atmosphere for its propulson and 
sustenance. Rocket-propelled vehicles, both man-piloted and re- 
motely-guided, are already with us. A break-through in fuels n" 
atomic propulsion will make space flying a reality, and for the 
first time man will be able to explore the mysterious universe 
stretching endlessly beyond the gravitation of the earth. So you 
see, the scientific surface has only been scratched. — — UN 

Like any new discovery, atomic energy had its үе 2 Te 
but it is destined to prove a blessing to humanity. It on E a 
ect and benefit every phase of ош ae ТЕ ot take lace. 
that atomic war is impossible and that it E die i өй энн 
Before the world dispenses with war = а M етине чем 
Policy, human nature itself must change. 


d 


fa Civilization, Nature has ап man. Throughout the history of 
Orces of destruction contrived by man. n seemed at first to 
uman conflict, the advent of a new or its possessor. But even- 
Provide unimpeded offensive Ped feni was developed and 
tually and inevitably an appropriate cere 


е offense-defense balance was restored. - 


does itte S базны, уы, 


built a powerful fleet-in-being. As a result of that deterrent f | 
nearly a hundred years the world witnessed a comparative s 
England was able to do all this in spite of the fact that its po e, | 
lation was small and its resources limited. It did not ам 
militarize its people. On the contrary, the range of its social Pes 
doms and individual rights was continually widened and stren th. | 
ened. Here was preponderant military influence exercised by the 
nation without paying the usual penalties of regimentation, What 
made this miracle possible? The answer is that England did not 
squander its resources and its manpower. It did not attempt to — | 


make itself supremely strong both on land and sea simultaneously 
It put first things first, and that, in the nineteenth century, meant 
decisive sea power. Every Englishman was a sailor in his heart, 
even if he had never gone to sea. 

Today, air and the space above that surround our entire planet 
have become the most efficient medium of transportation. Ameri- 
can air power, in partnership with the free nations of the world, 
can exercise the same influence as that exercised by British sea 
power in the past. In this age of supersonic speeds and nuclear 
weapons, air power has become the supreme expression of military 
strength. Therefore our nation must have the undisputed capacity 
to assume and maintain the global command of the air that as- 
sures freedom of the skies. And freedom of the skies in our time 
is the only real guarantee of all the other freedoms which we 
cherish. 

Again, as in the past, our defense effort provides a terrific im- 
petus to the development of air transportation. We must therefore 
orient modern civilization around the fantastic speed of new 
means of communication if we are to discharge wisely our duties | 
of world leadership. We must acquire a new philosophy, a phi- 
n of air power. Every American must be an airman in | 

eart. 

That is why the value of the skills, knowledge, and experience 
which you have acquired in this school is not confined only to | 
time of war or an uneasy peace. Quite to the contrary, a 816216 
vista is open before you. d j 

‚ Those of us who are engrossed in matters aeronautical have ha 

little time to appreciate the incredible extent of the change W i 

has taken place ín aviation during the past half century. It 15 ОП , 

When some incident provides a comparison that we gain 4 | 
а | 
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The nuclear bomb is no exception. Its devastating power w; 
ultimately be balanced by the difficulty of its delivery to the wa 
Of course there are some scientists who insist that a hy dn 
bomb can be designed of a megaton size to blow our planet to E 
If this can be done, I suppose some scientist will design one, And 
if he designs one, I think he will build one. And if he builds on 
unless he is restrained, he may not be able to resist the temptation 
to detonate it just to prove that it can be done. In such Case i 
problem of national defense will be greatly simplified, As a 
matter of fact, all of our problems will be simplified. But hu. 
manity has a terrific sense of self-preservation; so a bomb of 
indefinite quantity will not be used because it will be self-defeat. 
ing. That is why, fortunately or unfortunately, all the major 
nations of the world are now working on developing smaller 
bombs. We have already atomic shells, atomic torpedoes, and at 
this rate of progress we will probably soon have atomic bullets 
and even atomic BB shots. Just as TNT replaced gunpowder, the 
former will be replaced by atomic explosives conventional for all 
the forces. In any case, in any warfare, the nuclear bombs used 
will be of finite quantity, one bomb destroying only one target. 
For the time being there is virtually no effective defense against 
such atomic attack for either side. Hence the stalemate. But with 
the perfection of warning systems and defensive missiles, pene- 
- tration to the target will be made only at great cost and sacrifice 
to the attacking force. Even ballistic missiles, by the time they 
have attained the necessary range and accuracy, will be dealt 
with efficiently through collision and other effective means. In 
fact, in the offense, speed will cease to have defensive value. It 
is not the velocity of travel, but the ability to countermeasure and 
neutralize the defensive means, that will guarantee the success 0 
penetration. 

Аз the defensive complex grows in efficiency, the present atom 
stalemate is bound to evolve into the historic balance of powe’ 
in which a decision can be gained only through the protracte 
attrition of the enemy. Therefore if war should take place, it W! 
not end in days, weeks or even months, but, like any pre X 
world conflict, may last for several years. And since there will be 
а practical defense against atomic attack, war will not necessarily 
mean an apocalyptic doom. 

nless science provides some new and even deadlier me 
24 
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destruction such as the death-ray or some other still unknown 
method, the world has reached the maximum offensive power 
rom now on it is the defense that becomes decisive, and a con- 
пей scientific effort will be thrown in that direction. All this 
means fantastic progress in rocket propulsion, radio communica- 
tion, radar, all sorts of automatic guidance based on various energy 
impulses such as electro-magnetic and infra-red, inertial, optical, 
celestial guidance, and a great many others yet under development. 

This scientific progress in defense will be invaluable in the age 

of jet transportation. It will provide the greatest safety and de- 

pendability in airline operations in spite of supersonic speeds and 

enormous traffic density. 

Thus, the better knowledge and exploitation of the atom and 
electron will create new industries calling for new specialized 
skills, and you are fortunate in having acquired the necessary 
training that will enable you to attune yourselves to the tempo of 
modern technological progress. Your participation will be par- 
ticularly important since the vehicles themselves will absorb less 
and less manpower. It is the ground component of air traffic, 
namely production, maintenance and operation, that will expand 
in geometric proportion. 

There will be a new era of great prosperity, a wonderful new 
world. And it will be your world, as members of the aeronautical 
fraternity. 

You have ability and excellent training. You have the fine 
teputation of your school behind you. So, in war or in peace, if 
you have the will to apply these assets intelligently, your future 
Will exceed your fondest expectations. "M" f 

Air power is not only your greatest opportunity in America, 
but your greatest duty to America. 

Good luck, and God bless you. 

C97 
NO SCORE FOR 'CORE' à 

The versatility of a professor at гаю нлара ч 
excited comment іп the public press. He 15 ер 
ing some courses in medicine and others s жый rogram look 

We imagine that the proponena t these subjects in the 
upon him as backward for not tea 8 

Same course. 25 
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A Realistic View of Supply and Demand 
HUGH TEMPLETON” 


The following remarks are mine, prepared and presenteg 
my own time, and do not necessarily reflect the opinions of x 
other member of the State Education Department. In de 1 
personally accept the responsibility for any statement which ihe 
be incorrect, subversive, or accurate. y 

I became eligible to membership in your society in 1932 when 
I received a B.S. in Physics from Penn State. Much has happened 
in the 24 years since then. One particular thing has happened that 
is vaguely sensed by almost everyone but has not been clearly 
understood by many. This is that during this time a new shortage 
developed in our economy—a shortage of well-trained brains in a 
wide range of endeavors. Most people know that there is a short. 
age of engineers, mathematicians, chemists, physicists, and other 
people trained in technical areas. Most people are convinced that 
this is a temporary situation and that our ingenuity will come up 
with an almost magical solution. There is an uneasy fear that 
Russia may pass us technically. There is too little understanding 
of the fact that we would be short even if the Russian problem 

didn’t exist. Very few people have sought for basic understandings 
from which might spring cures. - 


THE FORCES AT WORK. It is with this that I am concerned. 
My thesis is that when rewards for a particular skill are 1n pro 
portion to society’s needs for that skill there will be automatic 
adjustments which will tend to alleviate the present shortages: 
fact, if we would like to accelerate these changes, we merely Lee 
to increase the rewards beyond equilibrium. It is interesting x 
note that Russia has done just this by autocratic methods. h 
would never agree to these methods, but there is no reason WHY 
we can't achieve the same ends freely under a democracy. she 
If we wish to examine a situation in which we can 56 ave 
forces operating to make the adjustments needed, we merely 
to examine the situation in medicine. licants 
Every medical school has a long line of qualified app” 
du: 
* Supervisor of Science Education, New York State Departmen ү Sate 
cation, This paper was originally presented to the New 
Section of the American Physical Society. 
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waiting for each vacancy. My friends training pre-medical stu- 
dents tell me that the quality is steadily improving. Here the 
shortage seems to hinge on inadequate training facilities and not 
on the small number of candidates willing to submit to an ex- 
pensive ten-year training program. I am not competent to discuss 
the matter of the expansion of training facilities in this area; I 
merely state that it appears obvious that, if this is done, each 
vacancy will have its line of qualified applicants. In fact there has 
been some expansion in this state quite recently and the waiting 
lists are still long. Obviously the rewards are worth the effort. 

] have purposely used the word rewards instead of the unprofes- 
sional word pay. I know there are many other returns that are 
rewards. However, I hold that a profession which grossly under- 
rates its monetary value, at the same time reduces some of the 
other rewards, such as self-esteem and the respect of society. So 
while I am using rewards in a broad sense, I am not underrating 
the monetary factor. I am not so pseudo-idealistic as that, for our 
salaries are just a convenient device for exchanging our services 
for other peoples’ services. . 

Here is where the law of supply and demand comes in. We 
have examples in our bulging granaries and in the artifical restric- 
tions on apprenticeship in several occupations to show that tinker- 
ing with this law can create surpluses and shortages. Why are we 
begging young people to consider science or engineering as à 
career? We have had a barrage of publicity on this subject in the 
last few years which would have cost millions (and this is a 
modest estimate) to purchase. In spite of this, the gap between 
Supply and demand is increasing. I hold that most of this activity 


h i es has been harmful. The kids 
as been wasted and in some cas e: tan 


we want are bright. They are suspicious of Ni. 
the catch? Why must we be coaxed into these areas?" is often 


their attitude—and with some justification. 


has been another activity 
HOW TO BID FOR BRAINS. There as been another activity 


Which is bepinning to show some promis 
market ls is getting out of hand. The penitius си а. Lh. 
Cur well-trained young brains will be spoiled by : ви vai 4 
еже тоя гын н p emos al I believe Car- 
аец long these lines be | war. I believ 
tepie's vut ond forune were based on the idea that brains are 
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cheap.” The unprecedented demand for well-trained braing ы 
so stunned these individuals that many are wishfully hoping а 
engineers will again be a dime-a-dozen. It seems that the i 
resilient and alert operators are recovering and facing realit |j 
have heard recently and directly from a nearby technical institui 
that the present bid for a B.S. in physics is $6,000 per annum 4 
have also heard that one of our most “thoughtful” corporations is 
paying half salary as a retainer for the last semester of college 
for young men with the sought-after commodity. 

I hold that encouraging this development оп a free and un- 
rigged market is the only solution to our dilemma. Granted that 
if it is free and unrigged, it may go beyond equilibrium, This 
might be good, since we have a deficit to make up. If this free 
bidding continues, many of the contributing problems will be 
automatically solved. If parents, in appreciable numbers, feel that 
science and engineering are rewarding professions, they will seek 
out able instructors for our secondary schools and will see to it 
that these teachers are given an opportunity to train their children " 
adequately for entrance into the demanding curricula of science 
and engineering. We will then have bidding for the best of these 
teachers; their rewards will become greater and this field will 
become more attractive. We might then reverse our path which 
might be described as down a helix with a vertical axis. 

We might even be encouraged to take the brakes off our 
brighter younger children and not withhold from them training 
which they can absorb because others of their ages are not ready 
for this training. ; t 

I hold that the answer is in the market place and that it mus 
be a market where all levels of competence and experience te 
freely competed for. A recent Life magazine editorial spe | 
blandly of the $15,000 salaries of junior executives. In the не, 
tific world this is no junior salary. Top-flight scientists and rd 
neers must take their place alongside senior executives wir 
necessarily having their scarce talents directed to vice-presiden "i 
Furthermore, these rewards must be made known to society, ká 
weighs so heavily the medium of exchange. 


tely 
NEW DAY DAWNING. Until a year ago I was сор tion 
pessimistic. Recently there have been some signs of dece g in? 
down the helical path. The “egg-heads” seem to be comin. 
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their OWN. There has been a phenomenal increase in the number 
of Regents examination papers ordered in New York State in the 
academic subjects, and the slight increase in the senior high school 
enrollment cannot account for this. Some schools are seeking out 
the best teachers and ignoring salary schedules in acquiring them. 
Widespread interest in adequately challenging our bright kids 
indicates a dawning realization of the new value of that once- 
despised commodity—brains. 

In order to speed up our recovery we must, at every opportunity, 
oppose tinkering with the law of supply and demand. We must 
have the courage to point out the dangers, particularly when the 
commodities are human skills. Tinkering will cause artificial 
shortages of needed skills and disrupt our progress at a time when 
our survival hinges upon maximum progress. 


HOMEWORK TO BECOME DO-IT-YOURSELF ACTIVITY 


Another firm-stand-taker is Thornton Wilder, the play- 
wright, who, reaching his sixtieth birthday recently, has decided 
to celebrate it by getting tough with that section of his public 
which he calls the lunatic fringe. This includes the schoolchildren 
of America who write to him: 

“Dear Mr. Wilder,—Our English teacher has told 

us to pick an American author to write about, and be 

picked you. When did you first start wang ae d 

Do you believe in God? My papet must be in by 

16th, so please reply at once. | 

put firmly in the 


Communications such as this he will 
ca Day by Day," 


inci 1 P " 
cinerator LP. G. Wodehouse, Ameri 
in Punch 
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Films of Special Interest 


ESCAPADE IN JAPAN—filmed in Technirama and Techy; 

With Teresa Wright, Cameron Mitchell, Jon Provost nicolor, 
Nakagawa, Philip Ober, Kuniko Miyake. Directed by Roger 
Lubin from a story by Winston Miller. An RKO-Radi М E. tthup 
Universal-International Release. ICture; 


This department yields to none in its affection for small h 
and for movies based on their adventures. Although Escapad a 
Japan has two—Jon Provost as seven-year-old Tony kar = imi 
Roger Nakagawa as Hiko, a couple of years older—it failed t 
move us by the charm of either lad; it is as a travelogue of mod ^ 
Japan in "Technirama" (your guess is as good as ours) th be 
recommend it. ee 

Jon Provost is supposed to be the son of an American career 
diplomat; he is a small blond Hollywood-and-television cutey-pie 
who just barely makes the talent level of the Our Gang comedies 
Roger Nakagawa is more pleasantly free of star-dust as the son 
of a Japanese fisherman. Neither Jon nor Roger resembles the 
screen lads we've enjoyed most—Richie Andrusco at large in 
Coney Island in Little Fugitive, for example, or William Fox 
baffling his elders in The Magnet. But nobody who contrived the 
plot of Escapade in Japan or directed or photographed it was as 
talented as Morris Engel (in the first instance) or T. E. B. Clarke 

(in the second). 

Once you've seen that Escapade in Japan is very weak stuff in- 
deed in terms of story and character, you can settle down to enjoy 
some glimpses of contemporary Japan. 

Tony, who has been flying to Tokyo to visit his estranged 
parents, disappears when his plane drops into the sea. He 5 
rescued by a Japanese fisherman, his wife and their son, Hiko, who 
care for him until the boat reaches their village. But Hiko ап 
Tony run away because they are afraid (for almost 92 minutes, 
which is a long haul for a weak motivation) that they're being 
trailed by the police for a crime committed by Tony. ; 

Before the kids are safely recovered, they cover a lot of tertr 
tory, as is usual in stories of this nature, and we get to 5©© eo 
table trucks, farmyards, freight trains, Kyoto streets, à gei 
house, a famous temple and a popular theatre. The minor Р? 

and the extras and all the crowd players are agreeable Japan" 
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eople. Nobody talks pidgin English; there is occasional insi 
into the courtesies of American-Japanese and nee darin 
relationships; an air of innocent merriment is allowed to prevail. 

For youngsters, Escapade in Japan could be a good point to 
start to learn about Japan. Lesson material based on the film will 
be made available to teachers by the distributors. 


RuTH M. GOLDSTEIN Abraham Lincoln High School 


cI) 


WHO WROTE THIS? 
(Answer on page 55) 


Pietro had one of those mean and malignant natures that are 
best pleased when they are instrumental in bringing others into 
trouble. He looked forward to becoming a padrone himself 
some day, and seemed admirably fitted by nature to exercise the 
inhuman office. He lost no time, on his return, in making known 
to his uncle what he had learned. 

For the boys to appropriate to their own use money which 
had been received for their services was, in the eyes of the pad- 
rone, a crime of the darkest shade. In fact, if the example were 
generally followed, it would have made a large diminution of his 
income, though the boys might have benefited. He listened to 
Pietro with an ominous scowl, and decided to inflict condign 
punishment upon the young offenders. 


OBVIOUSLY A FELT NEED 


In Sir Eric Ashby's study of "Science and the Soviet Army” 
a lateral remark tells us that the spelling book used by seven- 
year-olds in Soviet schools includes the words: machine-gun, 
cannon, sword, pistol, bayonet, bero, and bullet. Truly а func- 
tional, on-going, purposeful activity. 


cI 


PRog*rESS 


i be 
School children in Freeport, Maine, are repo:ted to 
learning to use the typewriter in the first nie, This sen 
eliminate the complaints of high school teac g а 8 ee 
of the lower schools do not know the letters > t n "m ы. 
When asked to repeat the alphabet, the arr» gs 
probably recite as follows: asdf gh) TY 
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A blessed companion is a book,—a book that fitly chosen is 
life-long friend. т 
—Douglas Jerrold 


Ever since this nation achieved a standard of literacy hj 
A gher 
than that of any other country in the world we have been content 
to call it a day. Nations everywhere around us have crept up but 
we considered that job done; we had other mountains to climb 
But literacy may exist only on a level of the most elementary 
communication. 

Reading skill is indeed a life-adjustment tool, and we Ameri- 
cans were the first to have it as a free gift. Yet how have we used 
it and how are we using it now? Of what has our reading con- 
sisted? What are we reading now? How much? How often? 

We are, as а school-minded nation, vastly concerned with the 
reading progress of our children. We have studied the science of 
reading; we have made it an art. We have discovered the non- 
reader, the emotionally blocked poor reader, the reluctant reader. 
In one area, though, we are laboring vainly in spite of a Niagara 

of paper backs, classic comics and an ever-increasing Reader's 
Digest subscription list. I refer to that intangible essence called 
atmosphere or climate. It has more to do with teaching reading 
than is generally realized. Modern teaching of reading concepts 
is related to experience and reading atmosphere, not alone in the 
schools, but in the home and in the parks, in the streets and in 
the subways. We need to develop and generate joy in the look of 

a book, in the feel of a book, in the idea of a book as an open 

road to civilized living. This we are striving mightily to do— 

many of us—but at times it seems the fight is just barely enoug 
to keep us from being completely engulfed by other agencies ? 
communication and recreation. 

Would it come as a shock to us to realize, proud though к 
may rightly be in the general literacy of our people, that we Fes i 
and badly, when it comes to reading for pleasure; that, 1n E Р 
we аге outclassed by many nations in number of books геа "ries 
more shocking, in the proportionate number of public libra 
to population? 

A: child's reading readiness is related to the sum tota 
perience which he brings to school; the home plays 2 $! 
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role in [POR ss. readiness, The rea 
help or hinder a child's reading propres, į i 

dren breathe reading and books rca hey eir be A : 
is likely to be little reading retardation. ^ 


This piece was inspired by a magazine fea . 
in the October 12, 1957, issue of the New pom En 
and The Sun. Selected excerpts follow below: ere gram 

‚.. Reading is to the mind what exercise is to the bod 

° У, 
and we Americans may become flabby-minded if we дот? 
stop hitchhiking rides with radio and TV and start walking 
with books again. 

The astounding, shameful fact is this: The U.S. has the 
lowest proportion of book-readers of any major English- 

: speaking country.... 

‚.. Englishmen read more than three times as many books 
as we do. Australians and Canadians read nearly twice as 
тапу. ... 

As for the non-English-speaking nations, the Finns read 
nearly four times as many books as we do, while the people 
of West Germany read exactly twice as many.... 

... A study last June revealed that 61 per cent of all 
Americans had not read any book during the previous year— 
except the Bible.... 

... Half of our adults live within a mile of some public 
library—but only one-fifth of them visit it. To attain the 
same ratio of libraries to our population as Sweden has, the 
U.S. would have to increase its libraries from 7500 to 
77,000. 

City folks read more books and buy more books than 
people in rural areas. Still, only about 5 per cent of them 
ever enter a book store. And to reach the same ratio of book 
stores to our population as Denmark has, we would have to 

increase them from 1500 to 23,000 book shops. e sadi 

‚..$оте people lament that they haven't the time or » эч 
to read. This excuse holds about as much water as а asriy 
sock. 


ding habits of parents 


ing to read 
Samuel Pepys arose at 4 o'clock every morning 
Cicero’s Second Oration. Col. T. E. neh rode ee Ps 
Arabian desert on a camel reading Анто, wy ^ e on 
nal. Macaulay threaded through the streets of London 
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his eyes fixed on а book, A Chinese scholar tied his bios» 
to 2 overhead beam so be wouldn't doze over his "dry 
Napoleon devoured books during the lull of battles, . и 

‚.. Weight-lifters develop muscles because of the bulk 
resistance of the bar bells they use. If they practiced wilh 
feathers, well—it’s the same way with books. The so-called 
heavy books are the ones that make your mind grow,., . . 

... Gilbert W. Chapman, chairman of the National Boob 
Committee, expressed it this way: 

“There is no reason to make either books or education 
easy, any more than tennis or football is easy. Like Sports 
they require a certain amount of hard work and practice, ind 
like sports, they can be both a challenge and a delight.” 


7 


JAcoB А. ORNSTEIN 
East Elmhurst Junior High School, 127 Queens 


чес у 


DECAY | 

`- My intelligence, such as it is, has been ‘steadily decaying 
since the age of twenty. When I was young I liked mathematics. 
When this became too difficult, I took to philosophy, and when 
ру became too difficult, I took to politics. Since then I 

ave concentrated on detective stories. i 

— Bertrand Russell, as quoted by 

Whit Burnett in This 17 My Philosophy 

(Harper) . 


CNO 


A NEW AGE DAWNS 


Standing far above other grownups in youthful esteem are 
the nation’s teachers. Seventy-eight percent of the teenagers 
believe teachers make an honest effort to understand their pro» 
lems. And, we have found a growing tendency in recent yeafs 
among young people to admit to liking their teachers. — . 

—Lester Rand, President of Youth Research Institute, 
in the New York World-Telegram. (From a series О 
articles furnished by United Features Syndicate, Inc. 
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The Neighbors By George Clark 
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-© 1987 by Newe Syndicate Co. Ine. 
Courtesy, The News Syndicate Co., Inc. 


te а j bi { it? 
Has anybody turned in a bag 1 lost with all ӨКҮ??? Blok who's 


A comb, lipstick, two chocolate bars and a picture 


on the football team." 
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Chalk Dust 


Contributions (about 300 words) to this page of teaching techy: 
should be addressed to Irving Rosenblum, P.S. 4, Maias P ac 


TEACHER-TEACHER PLANNING 


Teacher-pupil planning is common practice in the classrooms 
of our elementary schools. Teacher-teacher planning or poolin 
is a technique more limited in application. Yet this sharin a 
ideas, methods, and materials may be a highly practical device in 
teacher-training and development. . 

A group of three high school teachers from different schools 
followed this procedure some years ago in planning a series of 
lessons for classes in business practice. The teachers met at each 
other's homes once every two weeks to outline their lesson topics. 
The men were chiefly interested in obtaining practical materials of 
instruction to supplement the textbook. In addition, the group 
discussed how best to use the booklets and forms collected. 

Among the topics treated in the course of study were media of 
communication—such as telephone, telegraph and cable; forms of 
insurance—such as life, fire and automobile; and public utility 
services—such as gas and electricity. For every one of these units, 
the teachers prepared a list of business documents that they 
wished to collect. 

Each teacher then selected his own assignment; one, for ex- 
ample, to obtain the various forms of blanks for telegrams and 
cablegrams as well as explanatory booklets describing uses, rates, 
typical messages, and cable codes. A sufficient supply was obtained 
for each teacher and his pupils. From these the pupils learned of 
such special services as transmitting money by wire and sending 
greetings for birthdays, weddings, and holidays. This business 
practice led into related mathematics involving computation of 
fees for various telegraphic services. The language arts expe" 
ences dealt with proper wording and brevity in messages. __ 

Another member of the teachers’ group wrote and visited 1n- 
surance companies to secure not only sample policies for the €" 
ferent forms of fire, life, and automobile insurance, but “з 
poster displays, schedules of comparative insurance rates (eo 
life, term, endowment, etc.), and explanatory bulletins. T 
research for a unit on insurance led one teacher to prepare 
home-made filmstrip on types of insurance. 
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The v d obtained schedules of rates for gas and 
electrical s . Ihe pupils themselves participated in the busi- 
ness and mathematical aspects of this Project by bringing bills 
from home ci —Ó costs. one 

In a second round of collecting teaching materials 
gathered road maps, New York City iat maps pit re 
hank forms, and travel posters and data. During the course of 
their inquiries, the teachers obtained unanticipated supplies and 
equipment suitable for other phases of their work. For example, 
one teacher received not only the pamphlets and forms related to 
the services of a savings bank, but he also acquired an unused 
check-writing machine for his classroom. 

'The net result of these activities was an accumulation of realia 
that vitalized and enriched classroom instruction. All these teach- 
ing materials were added without cost other than the incidental 
expenses of correspondence,.communication, and subway fare. 
The teachers’ conclusion: Pedagogic Pooling Pays. 


IRVING ROSENBLUM P.S. 4, Manhattan 


QUIZ-SHOW KNOWLEDGE 


То me knowledge also implies civilization. I can't imagine 
a din d being i bons Үе» contestant could answer every 
question asked on all yz programs and still be a pum A 
He could "know everything" and still know nothing, к= = 
knew none of the connections between the things tha 


“knew.” Knowledge consists largely of miss коо, "e 
seeing similarities, of deducing principles an i a "epe cd 
is general statements. Quiz shows are concerned v Р 
lar. They have to be. There isn't ti " hil 
pes атаа are always disputable. Everything, оннар f 
is. Any subject about which there is no jen any 

Opinion is, you may be sure, a dull su ITV Quiz Shows " Life 

— Charles Van Doren, in “Junk Wins ; 


me to argue on the air, and 
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Soleful Agony 


Pity us for our soleful daring, 
Pity us more and more, 

Who weaken arches past repairing 
On many a classroom floor. 


The aches diurnally repeat— 
А fact we must condemn. 
The only trouble with our feet 
Is that we stand on them. 


A Candidate Prepares for His Teaching License 


I thought, when I was just a tot, 
That teachers knew an awful lot; 
That to deplete their mighty store 
Would take a century or more. 


But now that I have grown a bit, 

And learned some more, and slept on it, 
I find (in confidence to you) 

That it is definitely true. 


Pedagese 


Lengthy words and lofty sound, 
Devious with sense, 

Ambulating round and round, 
In a high pretense. 


Phrases with a gilded touch, 
Roaming wide and free. 

What a wealth of nothing much, 
In vacuity! 


| | 
Fort Hamilton High $99? — 


| 


IMPROVING THE TEACHING OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


Teachers of foreign languages are aware of criticisms leveled 
at them by teachers in other fields and of the comparative un- 
popularity of their subject among high school students. What is 
it that ails foreign language teaching in our schools? 


For one thing, foreign languages are not a popular subject 
among Americans generally. The American attitude seems to be, 
“Let the foreigner learn English.” Strangely, the foreigner does 
just that. However, this sort of attitude is inconsistent with the 
new role of the United States as a world leader, It would be to 
our benefit if more Americans spoke more foreign languages. 


If we accept the idea that it is important for Americans to 
know foreign languages, then the question arises as to how to 
make foreign language teaching more effective. While it may 


seem paradoxical to suggest that we must extend the length of a / 
course which is not popular, nevertheless, a realistic appraisal of * 
the situation should make it clear that this is necessary. Learning | 


a language is a slow process. Only Americans are so unrealistic 


as to try to cram a lot of language study into a two or three year ` 


course. That some educators are aware of this is shown by the 
fact that language teaching is being tried on an experimental basis 
in the elementary school. 


BETTER PRACTICES. Now I should like to make a few ob- 
servations concerning the course offered in the New York City 
high schools. Recently, the Board of Education issued a new 
syllabus for the study of foreign languages. It makes very good 
reading. The question, however, is, to what extent will it change 
the actual method of teaching and the results we attain. In my 
opinion, to make our subject more palatable and perhaps voee 
better results, we must change some of our practices. аа ееп 
а teacher of foreign languages for over a quarter о : um 
I have more than once heard new aims being proclaime sudo 
old practices continued. The concentration in Egan = ing 
is on grammar. There is no question in my mind but * he: 
teaching of grammar in a foreign language 15 necessary. 


does not justify our emphasis on an active = те 2 
elementary knowledge of grammar. Trying to E munem 
Brammar is difficult, tedious, and frustrating. How many 
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students remember much of the grammar they lear ^; 195 
the essentials of grammar should be taught dnd ; E 
recognitional purposes only. As soon as possible ys OF It for 
language should turn to reading, memorizing, sind a € teac ing of 
ing is a valuable aid in learning a language. As for m Ing. Sing. 
"cultural material," I think it should consist of то € S0-called 
memorizing a list of facts for the purpose of passin ri than jug 
examination. Different students should be assigned ms 
report on in connection with th ICS to 
Ned e country whose language is being 

Perhaps there are teachers in our schools w : 
But these practices should become the rule tegens things, 
broadcast. € widely 


THE REGENIS EXAMINATION. Finally, a word about 
Regents examinations. It will do no good to tell teachers tha: if 
they teach well they need not worry about Regents examinations 
It is difficult for a teacher not to keep the Regents in mind. The 
people who make up these examinations could contribute to better 
teaching practices if they made these tests in greater conformity 
with our professed aims. | 

Why so much translation if we want to test comprehension? 
The New York citywide tests given to first year students of French 
and Spanish at the end of the school year 1955-1956 were, in 
my opinion, a better test of the students’ comprehension of te 
foreign language than are our Regents examinations. Why do 
we expect a student to write a composition in a foreign language 
at the end of an elementary course? Have we not rea their 
compositions written in English? Can they or we be pro" y 
most of these productions? 


SUMMING UP. To improve foreign language teaching, ¥° 
must: 


ele- 
1. Be more realistic as to what we may expect from ап 


mentary course, 


2. Reduce the teaching of grammar to essentials and 
good deal of it for recognitional purposes only. 


3. Emphasize reading, memorizing, and speaking. 


teach a 


| 
| 


PLANNING SOCIAL STUDIES LESSONS. 


ы, 


4. Make the study of Ње foreign civilization more meaninpful. 


5. Make the Regents examin 


А E ation 
sion than it is at present, a better test of comprehen- 


SAMUEL MISCHEL Stuyvesant High School 


PLANNING SOCIAL STUDIES LESSONS FOR THE 
FIRST WEEK OF THE TERM 


The first few meetings of the school term are most important 
for both the children and the teacher. At this time, attitudes 
toward the subject are set up and relationships between the teacher 
and the class are beginning to be established. It is important to 
kindle and sustain the interest of those who are eager to partici- 
pate in classroom activities. 


I suggest that the first lesson be a discussion of the topic “Why | 
should we study our social studies?" Or, "Why does the New | 


York State government require all students to study history and 
civics?” This topic is so important as a frame of reference and as 
a guide to what and how we shall study, that very often more 
than one lesson is devoted to a discussion of the aims and objec- 
tives of social studies teaching. The following points, among 
others, should be discussed and stressed with practical, personal 
references to illustrate them: 


A. To understand the present: What we are. 
What our problems are. 
What past events created the 


world we live in. 


Such questions as the following may be asked: 

“Why do you attend a school in the U.S. and not else- 
where?” Se 

“Why did your ancestors leave the o ry? 

“Why do ». have a president and not a king or ge 
although we are very fond of Queen Elizabeth II of Eng- 


land?" 


B. To learn to come to а quie E 
j istorica ; 
р жч me E ‘ons such as the following: 


ay be asked questi | 
"Which pe of government do you favor, the Ameri 2 


formulate opin- 
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can system or the system used in Britain with a qu 

its head?" Invariably, the children will favor the ris E 
can system and oppose the British system but will De 
understand the why of the answer. to 
“If you had an opportunity to vote, would yo 

President Fisenhower to head our шнур Em e 
term? Why or why not?” je 


7 


C. To understand our rights and duties as citizens. The chil 
dren may be asked, "Is there any policy of our gove e 
ment with which you are dissatisfied?” "What can o 
as a citizen under twenty-one do about it?" а, 


”. To learn bow to carry on a discussion and to disagree 
amicably without offending and without interfering with 
the rights of others to present their points of view. 


SCOPE OF WORK. The second lesson should deal with the 
scope of the term’s work. The teacher, by careful questioning, will 
guide the children in determining the topics to be discussed for 
the term, with the aims of the social studies curriculum kept in 
mind. The class will determine the topics and the types of facts 
to be stressed. Here the daily newspaper headings, cartoons, and 
pictures of current weekly magazines are excellent devices in 
guiding pupils. 

_ Another device that may be used is to refer to economic, ро- 
litical, or social problems for which the students are seeking an 
explanation or a possible solution. This will constitute a motivat- 
ing force for the study of the historical background of these prob- 
lems. 

The third lesson should revolve around this topic: How shall 
we go about achieving our aims within the scope of the term's 
work? This lesson is fundamentally a lesson in how to use the 
=з the newspapers, current periodicals, and other learning n 

gain a practical approach is necessary. Id bring 
texts to school, and the teacher should erm im porem the 
= learning aids in the book: the use of pictures cartoons, 

Du type, index, table of contents, questions bibliography: es 
^ e ш аге asked to look at a specific picture or cartoon Їй 
ps ook. Without reading the text, they are asked to tell the 


PLANNING SOCIAL STUDIES LESSONS 


class the story they learn from such a visual aid. Or, "The next 
five pages deal with the reforms made during Jackson's adminis- 
tration. In about two minutes, list the outstanding reforms." This 
directs them to the purposes and uses of the bold type in a text. 
They are introduced at this time to sources of information on 
topics of current interest: the newspaper, the weekly magazines 
broadcasts, and the importance of integrating all of these with 
the text. With the average young pupil, the weekly magazine 
serves as an excellent summary and background for newspaper 
articles which are more difficult for him to understand. Again the 
outstanding features of these current sources of interest are pre- 
sented concretely with copies of newspapers and magazines as 
illustrative materials used by the teacher in the classroom. 


APPEAL TO SPECIAL ABILITIES. The fourth lesson should 4 
deal with the opportunities available to students to help them / 


make use of their special abilities and interests. Students who have: 
literary or artistic ability, or special subject interests other than 
history, are directed to opportunities to integrate these special 
interests with social studies. Suggestions for voluntary, additional 


activities for all types of abilities should be discussed, such as: - 


A. Cartoons, drawings, murals, etc., for the artists of the 
class. 

B. Reports, debates, round table discussions, etc., for those 
with speaking ability. 

C. Skits, plays, and tape recording 
composers. 

D. Personal trips, interviews with community agencies, BOV- 
ernment officials, U.N. officials, and consulate staffs for 


the roving reporters of the class. 
E. Musical and science programs for the pupils a wish to 
integrate their special interests with social studies. 


F. Class newspapers and editorials for the journalists of the 


s for the dramatists and 


class. | 
С. Theses or term papers requiring research on particular 
topics for the scholars of the class. 
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H. Finally, students who feel that they have n 357 
abilities should be encouraged to reword aise, 124 
to fit the topics studied by the class, or to mak ha 
tions for original cartoons which the artists of ps d 
may build on. They may also make a scrap baika class 
is not merely a “paper and paste” job but one from which 
they learn, since brief summaries of the contents am. 
included. aust be 

The application step of this lesson is most im 

we use the special abilities, the knowledge adel from т woe 
in class, and our rights as citizens more intelligentl e a 
our aims and objectives? At this point, the children sh a nete 
introduced to the importance of following up academi ould -bg 
class by concrete activities in the school and in the tie ie, 
The members of the class should be introduced to the ат 
of making use of newspapers, both school and local; Hes i 

also be taught to utilize their rights as citizens in M lare 
activities to officials in the community, the school or the bini, 
ment. They should be taught to supplement classroom learnin 
by seeking interviews with officials of the school, communi а 
government and even foreign consulates. 2 
м best motivation for this work is concrete evidence that й 
e e and has been done by other students. The teacher might 
c i map from the President of the United States and 
cid == cials who have answered previous students’ letters; 
B he йе. to class student letters published by newspapers 
ved beu to the editor" column; she might bring to class 
"vette e y previous students on interviews with members 0 
Final A ates, government officials, and school officials. 
ons n ^ ents who work with the school newspaper usually 
ore than eager to plead with the classes for contributions 


from stud ; z 
matters. ents in the form of “letters to the editor” on schoo 


H 

uh DO HOMEWORK. The fifth lesson should be. 

жэш lesson on how to do homework. Неге the students mig 

B im texts to school, and with the aid of the teacher t s 

practi if of the term should be worked out together. Here is? 
cal application of the previous lessons, especially Lesson I. 


t this ti 
n 15 time, however, greater stress should be placed on how " 


a СОР ССН 
ee 
a 
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dine, how to answer questi А 
Sues e ies be placed on the i ae азы n 
Ва de ae ч imd. Which could be used for reference 
a cil yid dium йе gea onc beret 
in any class: 
Lesson 1. Aims and objectives. 
Lesson 2. Scope of the term's work. 
Lesson 3. The use of the text and other sources of information. 
Lesson 4. The use of special abilities of students. 
Lesson 5. A practical lesson in how to do homework. 


With these five lessons as an introduction and as a frame of 
reference for the term’s work, the class and the teacher should 
have a firm foundation to build on. 


LILLIAN HOWITT 
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I. Premises. 

The task of adapting any college guidance program to meet 
the constantly changing needs of a well-established high school 
is a challenging one. That of inaugurating such a program 1n a 
new school is doubly stimulating, though far more arduous. To 


be effective, college guidance must begin almost in the earliest 
r As and must work along within the 


idance structure. It can- 


or f lation of discipline rocedures. 

Wingate "High Schal, organized in September 1954, bum 
laying the groundwork for its college guidance pop ету 
as November of that year thus р e way for the 
functioni f the machinery Whic 
problemir c its first full pads class (Jane 1927) Gs pes 
of thi ressed an early interes in ; 
өг. applied for college admission. It is hoped that the pattern 

| 45 
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set this early will help subsequent raduat ; 
clearly, and will provide for р чей а же Way mo 
number of students interested in post-high school t the increas! ie 
also enable the school to meet the demands made Pn «d wil 
the six million students who, by 1970, or earlier "У Ats share of 
in the colleges of the United States. i MAL De €Nr0lleq 
Wingate has viewed with pardonable pri 

developmental guidance д жө ж thea "ү 
of organization. Members of the June, 1957, class w thr 

108 colleges and have been accepted by 87 of аниге applied to 
also achieved substantial sums in scholarships fore They have 
With this first hurdle cleared so successfully, it is ver $80,000). 
the guidance program will be further refined to m рене! diat 
demands of future graduates. eet the varying 


Il. Nature of the Guidance Program. 


Exactly how was this і 
is this program conceived, organized 
т, Веѓоге ар the specific steps in Bir Died ue 
, it is necessary to describe the distinctiv 
i | e nature of our guid- 
ance structure, since Wingate diffe ] j" 
ucture, si rs from the majority of high 
schools in its philosophy and organization of de жеч j 


There is no grade advisory system as such. There i 
ion i А . There 1 - 
a sheng of discipline problems (Dean's cases): d 
only the De "no Every counselor—and this term embraces not 
the данін ollege Coordinator, and Placement Adviser, but 
eh а rative Assistant in charge of guidance as well—has 
alphabeti Va Ga of one hundred to four hundred pupils selected 
=н cally from among all grade levels in the school. 
sion of TS E "mone recommended by the Guidance Divi- 
experiential Sag of Education, is specifically developmental of 
The total FE pues. rather than first-aid ог problem-center™” 
requirin d is reached by the same counselor in all matters 
ч. = — maladjustment, behavior, personal or home 
is also a Es Bramming, cutting, etc. Every counselor, therefore 
of е ollege ie adviser, handling not only the preliminary stages 
including th ques but working with his students up to 
recommend e framing of the final personality evaluations 
* i ations sent to the colleges. 
46 structure the College Coordinator has the function, not 


11937. 
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of og | pa college-bound member of the junior and senior 
classes, but of acting as resource agent to the counseling and 
teaching staff, Individual work is done by the Coordinator only 
with students referred by other counselors in particular problem 
m or with youngsters within her own assigned group of 145 
upis. 
The specific functions of the College Coordinator are as fol- 
lows: 

1, Provide counselors with information about colleges and 
scholarships. 

2. Plan group guidance meetings for students and parents 
to give information about colleges, scholarships, and 
careers. 

3. Maintain a complete file of college, scholarship, and 
career materials. 

4. Assume responsibility for the processing of college 4 
transcripts. | 

5. Plan and arrange for the administration of scholarship 
examinations which are given in school. 


6. Assume responsibility for selection and evaluation of 


scholarship applicants. 

7. Act as liaison between colleges and school; also between 
Board of Education College Coordinator and school. 

8. Act as chairman of Awards Committee, organizing and 
coordinating all graduation awards. 


9. Record and interpret C.E EB. results. 
10. Maintain college records of alumni. 


III. The Three-Year Plan. | 
planning in these three years 15 out- 


The actual schedule of e 
lined below beginning with the steps taken immediately upon 
the opening of the school term in September 1954. ы са e 
1 procedures have nder the head- 


presentation, à -— : i 
ings of Administration, Coordination, Information to Pupils, and 
Orientation of Parents. 47 
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B. Preparation of original school transcri 
graph use. Б ol transcript form for rexo- 


L Administration. 


A. Establishment of fundamental philosop 


ance within total guidance framework. Ay of college guid. 


C. Preparation of rank-in-class forms. 


B. Submission by College Coordi 
g nator of tentative three. D. Preparation and distribution to all juniors of preliminary 


year plan to meet problems of first Braduating class college questionnaire. 
IL Coordination. E. a of preliminary statistics on college plans of 
junior class. 


Il. Coordination. 


informing them of opening of Wi 
them with general decim of "rir and Providing ordinating bulletins dealing with— 


A. Liaison with College Coordinator at Board of Ед 
ucation, 


. Available reference material. 
. C.EE.B. procedure for juniors. 


C. Acquisition and organization of college guidance file : 

5, 
3. Handling of college admission questionnaires. i 
4 | 
5 


reference books, and catalogs. 
.. Standardization of cumulative personality reports. 
. List of colleges admitting pupils with averages under ` 

80%. 


D. Furnishin 
' g of counselors’ offi : А 
materials. ces with basic reference 


Ш. 1 7 ; 
nformation to Pupils. 6. List of colleges admitting in February. 
A. Establishment of bulletin boards. 7. Evaluation of junior C.E.E.B. scores. 
B. мар a to all pupils of notice on program planning B. Personal contact with admissions Lon cerae di 
C se a j C. Visits to neighboring high schools for survey of college 
. Distributi i i 
: we Se to all sophomores of five-page bulletin of uM E 
© ы prehensive college information. Ш. Information to Pupils. 
А sembly program on college planning. А. Reminders to sophomores and juniors regarding basic 


IV. Orientatio college requirements. 
" LI 
а B. Notice to juniors regarding С.Е.Е.В. tests. 


Open à 
ia "om Night devoted to discussion of college admis: C. Assembly program on guidance for college. 
problems and scholarship preparation. 
IV. Orientation of Parents. ——" 
to parents at Parents Association. unctions 
^ esie for Parents of sophomores and juniors). 


B. Individual conferences 


oe S 
L Administration, € 
and interviews with parents. 


А, Fo ; 
mulation of plans for processing college transcripts. · 49 


Co lea 
a 


48 
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Third Year 957 


L Administration, 


П. 


П. 


50 


A. Planning for, and administration of, Sch ; 
ing Test. cholarship Qualify, 


B. Planning for, and administration of, New 
Regents Scholarship Examination. York State 


C. Supervision of class rank procedure. 
D. Supervision of college transcripts. 


E. Preparation of covering letter sent to all college admi 
sions offices with every group of applications. ш; 


F. Preparation of detailed profile of school t 
above letter. ыйы: 


С. Supervision of personality recommendations. 


Coordination. 


А. Preparation for all counselors of coordinating bulletins 
dealing with— 
1. Processing of college applications. 


2. Evaluation of applicants in terms of requirements of 
specific colleges. 


3. Changes in college admission requirements. 
4. Handling of junior class questionnaires. 
D. Cooperation with chairmen of subject departments 02 


eT problems and selection of candidates for scholar 
ip. 


C. Screening of scholarship candidates and submission of 
records for various scholarship opportunities. 
Information to Students. 


A. ne of numerous bulletins coverin 8 such info 


rmation 


1. College application instructions. 


————— M 0 
— -—- — A. 
Le P —— 
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2. Scholarships available. 
3. Visiting days at colleges. 
4. Group conferences on careers, 
5. C.E.E.B. information and scores. 
6. Scholarship Qualifying Test. 
7. New York State Regents Scholarships. 
8. Admission and rejection procedures. 


B. Holding of group conferences on careers for junior class 
students. 


C. Meeting with entire junior class on general college in- 
formation. 


D. Presentation of Career Assembly for all junior and senior F: 


pupils (outside speakers) ; 


E. Appointment of student college representative for each i 


junior and senior section class to expedite distribution of | 
notices and to meet with College Coordinator regularly. . 


IV. Orientation of Parents. 
A. Special meeting of Parents Association for junior class 
parents. 
B. Talks at grade level teas for parents of freshmen and 
sophomores. 


C. Individual interviews with parents. 


REWARDING EFFORT. Time and space do not permit of 


further explanation of the steps in the above = Meis p 
college guidance carried on through х= pia нея To round 
supervision of the pes en ihe si gnificance 
out th tire picture, however, 

of р: the administrative staff ms н ра дюн 
recently published "Students! Guide peut "To supplement 
tion on education and training after high schoo". uidance is also 
the specialized work of the College Спаи e Social Studies 
carried on through subject wa a p montis созе 10 
Department offers to entering 1165 m 


r, one must men 
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_ ————— 
Orientation (Group Guidance) which includes a six. 

in educational guidance. For entering sophomores Fer. unit 
Department also offers a separate six-weeks unit in d, English 


A FOOTNOTE ON DISCIPLINE 


janguages totaling not quite a thousand | | 
figures are: students. In detail the | 


guidance. A scholarship review course for seniors pr cational ; 
түшөрү ра emiir текне 18 Which B менед after Oct.'56 — Oct.'57 Gain or Loss 
contribute. Individual teache радае pie 
е. Indivic rs are always eager to enrich s "sa French 54,480 56,550 

content by utilizing every opportunity for college and MU German 4,833 396 к 1 
ia pid to recommend particular students for scholarships Hebrew 5,381 5,015 366 7 

ards : i | { Ё р 

. Italian 11,975 12,174 199 2 

ре Up) three years of rewarding effort have set th Latin 5,047 4943 -104 -2 | 
e and shaped the policy of college guidance at Wingate With Spanish 75,720 81,492 5,772 7 | 
the majority of our student body deeply interested in fach Greek 5 5 ' ч 
education, with the whole-hearted support of the очи Norwegian - 5 o9 i 


———— 


and faculty, we know that the program will continue on through 
the process of constant enrichment and refinement of the pra 18 
so carefully established. practices 


ETHEL F. SOLOVAY | George W. Wingate High School 


157,524 165,304 7,780 5 


THEODORE HUEBENER Director of Foreign Languages 


Н 
Н 


А FOOTNOTE ON DISCIPLINE 


I should like to add a footnote to Mr. Kore;'5 excellent advice 
on how to maintain discipline, which appeared in a recent HIGH 
PoINTS article. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE ENROLLMENTS 
IN THE SCHOOLS OF NEW YORK CITY 


OCTOBER 195 : 
1 DEPTHS IN DISCIPLINE. One of the younger and more 


capable teachers in our school sent a boy to the Dean's Office with 
d boy was a ceaseless · 


a written memorandum to the effect that sai 
talker, a clown, and a disrupting influence in the classroom. After 
some discussion with the Dean, the “disrupting influence con- 
cluded his part of the interview with the observation, You know, 
teacher, Mr. T. ain't а bad guy, and he's a pretty good к о. 
Only trouble, this is near the end of the day. You know, he's tir 


and he can't take it any more. | | 

Apart from the youngsters shrewdness 1n adi an a 

and the situation in which the latter found himself, pues i 

further implication of the taro made, el an cem ce 
: 5 

tii cu cam "e pa may be sympathetic with 


a bedevil them. Th ; may А 
iis rr care of the teacher's physiological and psychological 


roblems, but business must go on 25 usual. 
| The significance for better discipline lies in the fact that =“ 


The enrollments in foreign languages in the senior, junior, 
evening and vocational schools det. = increase of Apu 5 per 
тан over last year. The total number of students is 165,304, the 
e language department in the country. (There are over à 
саны ч teachers.) In all of the six regularly taught language 

24 is a rise, except in Hebrew and Latin. А 
Ж = a numerical and percentual increase is in Spanish; 1 
: si е <p per cent more than last year. Second place 
a "e by French with 56,550 students. German shows 
е of 4 per cent, placing it fourth. Italian, the third languag? 
in rank, now enrolls over 12,000. 

e. = the overall gain of 7780 students is in the senior high 
tine Wee. is the fact that the evening high schools a 
ie anguage classes—a rise of 21 per cent. АП six languag? 

o: ы a are taught. { 

e vocational high schools, six have classes in оге 
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the teacher in question was made aware of : 

their implications, he realized that the boy is ы remarks an 

besides his flat place on a seating plan. Furthermore, dimension, 
realized suddenly that, instead of disliking the youngst the teacher 
him for exactly the qualities that had annoyed him Tun е liked 
were the pupil's liveliness, good spirits, and quick in Ore. "These 
this liking of the teacher for the student flowed a vds ig From 
standing that ripened into an excellent disciplinary ovn of under. 
is basic to any good classroom relationship. The Losier d This 
the students in front of him even though some child == must like 
hard to like sometimes. SEED. аге уёгу 


STUDENT UNDER TENSION. A second ane i 
d bein a of a pupil's out-of-school e pepe: 
= er to respect, and then like, a seemingly antisocial adole : 
be a a to a good disciplinary situation. e 
,,Erom the beginning of the term, Joe was quietly sullen, stub 
end Е наад. апа generally unpleasant. The situation 
тшнк É ү o А 1 one morning when Joe arrived late to school and 
еен The ru lie m гаири announced test had 
. uked the boy for bein 1 
vn ie and told him to sit dam. Instead of er pu 
het he : и с floor, stamped on it savagely, and declared 
ета g по test." Whereupon he ran out of the 
The incident was reported to the D i i 
b | | ean. The following period 
J н ig roe in the office, silent, miserable looking, Бш, cie 
deade he one asked him what had happened. Joe bit his lip, 
bestens e Es suddenly banged the top of the desk as he 
The Dean muaki € I'm so nervous I could kill somebody." 
CUN б 49d UA > sympathetically and waited. Pretty soon Joe 
His parents ka tj ong story which, in condensed form, was this. 
CM ie Moca ae him to New York City to get an education. 
school to hel ork Joe lodged with cousins. He must work after 
sri doen enin himself. Last week he was robbed 0 
cepe rre represented his week's living expenses. The 
Joe's good J ae broke into his cousin's apartment and stole 
ours of the cow S among other things. He had spent seve! 
with the е "He night at the local police station in connection 
53 ry. Не had got up early on the day of the test 22 


A FOOTNOTE ON DISCIPLINE___ 


borrowed clothes from various relatives and neighbor 
a presentable school outfit. The borrowing eus pets 
Jonger than he had expected, and when he finally arrived in class 
he was faced with a test and a rebuke. The camel's back € 
and Joe broke out. АП this was told with certain difficulties be- 
cause Joe's native and usual language is not English. 

When the teacher learned all the facts of the case, she realized 
that the quiet sullenness was physical tiredness, the stubborn non- 
participation was really the timidness of a frightened boy living 
away from home and in a foreign-language environment, and the 
ral disagreeableness was just a protective shield. Because she 
red the boy's determination to get an education and because 
h his difficulties, the teacher found that now 


mself. And because she genuinely liked the 
Јаѕѕгоот demands 


gene 
admi 
she sympathized wit 
she liked the boy hi 
student, he began to respond more easily to the c 


and the "Dean's case" became a cooperative, participating class / 


member. 
| 


THE TEACHER'S ATTITUDE. ‘These anecdotal footnotes are 
not intended to supplant good classroom management and time- 
tested formal procedures. But unless a teacher can look at the 
faces in front of him and not feel anger, distrust, or antipathy— 
and instead genuinely like the students he is teaching—correct 
procedures by themselves will not always lead to good classroom 


discipline. 


ABRAHAM KALISH Morris High School 


coer > 


THE FIDDLER; or, The 
e Tattered Tom series, 


о Alger, Jr., PHIL, 
d girls) were reading 


ANSWER: Бана Een нысап, in th 
tree , 
Story of a Young "ar bor (am 


copyright 1872. This is o! 
h . "rr and fifty years a£ 
instead of comic books Contributed by Maxwell Nurnberg 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


TEACHING CHILDREN TO READ. Second Edition, 1957, By тд 
Gray and Dora Reese; The Ronald Press Company, New York re 
pages. ‚ 


The fervent conviction of the authors, Lillian Gray (Professor of Ed 
cation at San Jose State College) and Dora Reese (Reading Consulta u- 
Eastern Montana College of Education), that reading is the most енеш 
factor, not only in the personality and character development of a child 
but also in the development of the critical-and-creative-thinking adult so 
necessary if our democratic form of government is to survive and i ч 
is palpable in every chapter of their excellent book Teaching Children to 
Read. Certainly if the teaching plan they have outlined could be followed 

under the proper teaching conditions (small classes, well-trained teachers 
relief from clerical burdens, etc.) there would no longer be any reason id 
expect that "a fifth or more of beginning school children will develop 
reading problems before they reach high school," and even Mr. Flesch 
might be hard put to find causes for the occasional nonreading Johnny. 
The book is addressed primarily to pupil-teachers and beginning teachers, 
but all teachers, of all subjects, on all levels, would profit by realizing 
anew the intricacies and complexities of what we so glibly call "reading." 

The subject matter is similar to what is found in most standard texts on 
reading today: the extreme importance of reading readiness (emotional, 
mental, social, physical, experiential) ; the realization that there is no such 
thing as a "general reading ability"; that reading consists of many skills; 
that different purposes for reading require different skills and different 
rates of reading; what skills children should master at each level from 
their pre-primer level up through secondary school level; the place and 
importance of oral reading, remedial reading, etc. | i 

The writers are firm believers in a developmental reading program 
from the readiness stage up through secondary school and perhaps into 
the university. Since the basal (or basic) reading series have been system- 
atically planned by experts in the field of reading to teach the necessary 
skills at different levels and to reinforce them with maturer materials as 
students progress, the authors advocate their use. The series are accom- 
panied by teachers' guides and manuals and workbooks for the children, 
which should make more effective the reading lessons that today s teacher 
in the primary and middle grades is expected to carry on, with a minimum 
of three different reading groups in one class. Some junior high schoo 
are now introducing the basic readers. tal 

The authors also stress the necessity of continuing the developmen б 
program on the high school level. Certainly, the increasing number bi 
colleges now finding it essential to offer remedial reading classes to = 
men seems to attest to the need for more specific training in reaci 5 
skills on the secondary level. Since improvement in reading ability on 
never-ceasing process, high school teachers must not assume that stuce > 
entering high school have mastered to the fullest all the techniques ^. 

dling and understanding high school subjects and texts. Further 
56 


Improve, 


ae a mu ae 


teachers of content subjects must accept the incontrovertible fact that they, 
oo, are teachers of reading in their subjects, for the techniques of reading 

book in the English class are different from the techniques required in 
the social studies, science, mathematics, or art class. It might be a revela- 
tion to subject teachers to read the "Reading Skills in Subject-Matter 
Fields” to be found on pp. 292-296 of Teaching Children to Read. Ac- 
cording to the authors, some high schools which have accepted the need 
for continued teaching of reading have set up homogeneously grouped 
reading classes for ALL students in addition to their regular English classes. 
The superior group is given work on an advanced level, is encouraged to 
broaden reading interests, to discuss books on different subjects, to learn 
to organize reports based on a number of resources, and to learn tech- 
niques for efficient studying. The objective for the average group is im- 

rovement of basic reading skills, while for the slow group, corrective 

rocedures are developed. Such a supplementary reading program, by 
attempting to develop each child's reading ability to maximum capacity, 
would not only help those going on to college but would also, in the 
long run, tend to produce a more literate and thoughtful citizenry. 

The book, of course, deplores the fact that we Americans he as a 
nation of readers and discusses the need for the teacher to ^ op m ev 
of reading in students, a love especially for recreationa a ric 
different types and of a high artistic quality, for the rie oe 
it is through recreational reading that = o the ideas and a 

i us and which give us a way of lire. ap 
eris dus full and ellet presentation of the Коа pex : э ш, 
i inion of the reviewer, the "what of this book that m 


г і ing Children 
ther the "how, for a good portion of Teachin = чү 


» tea 
the "puzzlement" that must confront a 
first bs of teaching, and have given specific pem 
a great many reading situations. There are ут 
reading period. There are detailed reports о Es tr cheating & Ana 
the feeling that he is sitting in a classroom and actually 


: А to plan for 
х : 7 ing the novice how 
in action. There is a week's plan showing P^. illustrating how to work 


three different reading ore There are lessons ! qe showing how 
i i king children. р 
Mrd ee. р work with a sixth gue Же К кайшы The 
level, There is a further general lesson plan for м aui 
chapter dealing with word analysis shows 


sai 1 ild is to 
structural analysis skills essential if the chil 


le, 1 А 3 
in attacking new words. There are, for eins fot the third level demon 
long and short vowels and a long-range Р rules. 
Strating the teaching of three syllabica yp 
teacher, fresh og hes cas lore her class A edd" contribu- 
then eon p suggestions U^ support d need and many а young 
tons the writers have definitely A ving done it. 
teacher will be grateful to them 0 57 


— 
а 
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Teaching Children to Read serves the teach i 
The writers include lists of reading fete ace dE another area also 
remedial reading materials arranged by subject and =a and oraj. 
tice materials of the workbook type; lists of recreation: levels; Prac. 
arranged by subject and reading levels; a list of source fih books, also 
the harried teacher who needs to suggest interesting bo ‘hig etc, Fo, 
reading at different levels and with different interests, it i Eds Children 
to ae such з bibliography at hand. ‚ IEIS a boon, indeed, 

It has not been possible to do justice to all th & 
кан This reviewer heartily recommends = ушл у features in 
о all teachers, to see for themselves the miracle that has t ben to Read 
by their colleagues who begin by converting "hierogly hic ре performed 
edm for a child and then lead him step by ai skill b to mean. 
= 1а n moe PE of which is labeled "critical and € пр 

» ү i 1 z 
"ding" g evement of man. This miracle we call xs 


ETHEL H. GERSTIN 


195 


Andrew Jackson High School 


THE GOD BOY. 
ns By Ian Cross, Harcourt Brace, New York, 184 pages, 


The publishers sent The God Bo 
y to Нісн Ports for revi 
er soe inte v н might нее а special interest i es 
ve | causes of juvenile deli ." Stori 
kerge Mer have become appidlingly’ familias £o al Fc A DR 
ася : : "ae indeed, to all who read the daily newspapers. This 
ihe child yi ы P bae жемш Ian Cross presents another example of how 
tendencies masia в parents develops withdrawal and/or aggressive 
ummy, the central character, is curious! 
| character, unresentful toward the adults 
bas a their lives and his; a he blames. Gad crying 
: y, "I should think God should wait till children are over twelve 
е He starts swinging Sunday punches." 
the problem. quency, it is а poignant reminder of the gravity 0 


ANN BRAUNSTEIN Andrew Jackson High Schoo! 


OTHER PEOPLE'S CHILDRE 
N by Anna Judge Veters Levy. New Lor 
The Ronald Press Company. $3.75. Pp. i єз 287. 


Nur grecs CHILDREN is a series of fourteen stories of 
accounts = о, for one reason or another, have run afoul of the law. These 
in which гу preceded by a brief introduction and followed by an epilogue 
few poner = es Levy, Judge of the First Court of New Orleans, makes е 
describes, ons about the youngsters whose cases she so graph! 
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poOKS. 


i ndeed, to anyone who is concerned with the welfare of chi 
society as a whole. The treatment of the problems "iin free from 


cant and sentimentality without bein erit in : 
over-statistical, g pseudo-scientific or professionally 


oi ES ohn eke ee eee 

is book wil i 
This book will be of interest to teachers, parents, guidance рене, 
ren or of 


judge Levy presents no easy panacea for the probl | 
le under consideration. The closest she cies ue E 


which might be applicable to most of the "cases" tha ч 
in her epilogue, where she says: (рр. 282-285 нда 


"Children who are genuinely loved E cherished by their parents 
seldom need to be brought into court. In the parent's love, in the emo- 
tional security that develops when a child knows himself to be loved 
and wanted, we have a therapeutic measure which transcends any treat- 
ment that the court could prescribe. All authorities on child welfare 
agree that what a child needs most from birth to adolescence is the 
feeling of emotional security that comes from parental love and under- 
standing. Affection more than any other one thing establishes a child's 
basic security. 

"A child may be considered ‘underprivileged’ in relation to the 
material things of life, but no matter how poor and ill-kept his home 
may be, if he feels that he belongs there an that he can depend on his 
father and mother to be ‘on his side’ no matter what happens—if he 
knows that while they may condemn what he has done, they will never 
condemn him—such a child may unwittingly get into trouble, but he 
will learn to control his behavior so as not to distress those who love 


will rarely be found among those classi 
Like all children, he may occasionally stray from the narrow path of 
virtue, but he will not remain away any more than 
has impetuously run away from a good 
he believes is right. PEO 
“eave wish ae could say that all children who have puso qon 

i inspi i ah in the degree necessary to make й. 
tion are inspired with faith in еса е E growing up in a 
ople live make them 
life. This atmosphere 
exerts a strong pressure u = „ы ош тойн е makes it dif- 

i true conception ZU 

Today pim or Jed that punishing parents for eque pea ed 

their children might help the situation. Let us see W ge Levy 

to say about this procedure: (Pp. 281-282) -— 
*, . . The propo Ф sd ae are sn to be effective in pro- 
Asiatic countries where such m > of our states do provide for 


int to China and other 


i i . The statutes of mos e с 
the ing good cle adults for contributing to the el ч 
dren. It is under these statutes some prevai : 


чы 
эм 
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sentence parents to attenda ү , 
ер of their e mE г- ‘ir а penalty fo 
ey may be, most parents of delinquent nd misguided c ICTIONA 
not be justly convicted of intentional s are well-meanin though AD RE OI CUNTEMPORARY AMERICAN 
y contributin and Bergen Evans and Cornelia Evans, Rand | ае 
. om House, New York, 1957; 


wrongdoing. They might be shown to be mudo to their chi] жы 567 pages; $5.95. 


selves the victims of emotional insecuri ES individua] dren's 
most of them that they are u ty, and it might be w 5 them. It takes courage to attem T 
vicious circle of maladjusted € юе parents. They are "e 2 of moment wheter an ex = з pu s . Who can say at one 
and unhappy children. But they viol ate PY epe rearing that or still in disrepute? Ah а lexicographer dn d ne side of acceptability 
no law on the st evidence on the subject and then take the lutis ае ‚ке of the 

many such plunges in this handy book. They have tried " erai js 

vidual and idiosyncratic judgments. In their entry for different, apes 


maladiu 
being what they are, and futile gestures to coerce them c Justed 
ample, they point out that great English stylists for hundreds of years have 


increasing the child's shame and confusion. The tim an, but result in 


fathers and mothers in ibi a n 
the responsibilities for educat 
) 5 pe of parenthood is u Cat 

past when their children are brought into Pas = ш пицу long 


All in all, this book is a sane, readable, treatment of some h 
me hi 


used different tban to avoid lengthy constructions required by different 


rom. 'The summing up is sane, balanced, helpful. 


perplexing problems by one ; ^ 
ents Har elusss E. ане 5 ph i pln sympathetic erly x with з эү (һе кз consistently take a liberal view 
OLD VON " solutions, А in their attitude toward language. et they put in a good word for useful 
ARX Bay Ridge High S distinctions like the meaningful distinction Lernen Lo» and imply. 

8h School The dictionary- considers, in addition to points of usage, grammatical 

соогу terminology. It includes some synonym discrimination where pairs аге / 

frequently confused. It attacks the cliché and the verbose and strives for | 

CLASSIFICATION simplicity and conciseness of expression. The explanations are good, some- | 


Found in our folde iberi times witty. 
circular entitled “Should А Child Be x L4 4. Insurance ` This is an excellent reference book for the writer or teacher. 


Irma Schweikart FABLE, FACT AND HISTORY. By Willis Thornton. Greenberg Pub- 


C909 >: lishers, New York, 1957; 242 pages including index; $4.50. 
| Eyewitnesses don't always see straight. Reporters sometimes embroider 
accounts. The dramatic might-bave-been frequently їп retrospect becomes 


what-was. Historians sometimes accept uncritically. The result: a com- 
pounding of error and fantasy masquerading as history. Though the 
le love a good story and will nourish it 


truth is often strange enough, peop 

in preference to a prosy, factual statement. , . 
In this tok s í ous hoaxes, deliberate 

misstatements, and just plain erro 

iders soberly, with an eye on 


great many historica | nes Боо, А 
i The author includes bibliographies 


CONCERNING WATER SAFETY 


D i ; 
е е X places with greatest frequency among children 
үр A dle 
drownings occur in unpatrolled hu aee. qe ul M 
| e of history. 
the available evidence, à 


CNOCAN 


THE SEAT OF LEARNING 


“В е . . 
ede Wem es gentlemen, апа flog tem if neces- 
concepts concerning hi E nr expository of his educatio 


the fables centering aroun 
Richard III are among Oe | 
to substantiate his Conc usion$. | , esed in a phrase — 

ea central viewpoint, it is best ехр Ld n 
addet The truth is not only stranger than fiction—it 15 & better 
story.” 


€^ 90 > 
Schuster, New 


. à d 
TION. B will Durant. Simon ап 
THE REFORMA 230 


TRAUMATIC DRAMATICS IE REFOR) ATION, 8р, | 
n zation is NOW six-sevenths told. This sixth 


Look cartoon by Sil , 
lamp. His blue-st Sr verstein shows small child beside 29 upset | e 
` ^ in . а m , : . , Stor 0 1011. 3 x . о 
+ been a neurotic, ec he boy!” his рее n ne^ i M e uh геи begun in 1935 with the publication of E 
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Oriental Heritage. Since that time at intervals of about five 
Durant has published his volumes encompassing whole civilization s 0, 
classic civilizations of Greece and Rome were brilliantly depicted i, The 
Life of Greece and Caesar and Christ. Medieval civilization fro in The 
stantine to Dante was treated in The Age of Faith. The fifth volu „А: 
Renaissance, presented “а history of civilization in Italy from the bi ^s 
Pea ri the death of Titian." Now in his sixth volume Dr Du 
considers the civilization outside Italy during the tumult z Я 
scribed in Volume 5. : "и pear ida 
Readers who have followed the series thus far will look f 
the same ability to generalize brilliantly and lucidly, the els T 
revealing detail, the same predilection for illuminating anecdotes А i 
reader will be amazed at the readability and style. The books seem igi 
ticularly useful to the lay reader who wishes a sweeping view of histor al 
= a some kind of framework or perspective. : 
always, Dr. Durant does not depict European society in a va 
The civilization of Islam, always at the fringes of Eur i dee 
with insight and sympathy. i б ird анас 
In depicting the age of revolution the author strives to maintain an 
objectivity and balance that gives all protagonists their due. The period is 
one rich in legend and colorful characters. 


WRITING AND REVISING. The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1957; 248 pages; $2.00. 


Though intended as a textbook for college students, this book can 
serve as a handy reference book for teachers of English. The technical 
aspects of research, writing, and revising are given full treatment. 


THE HISTORY OF MATHEMATICS. By Joseph Ehrenfried Hofmann; 
у ашам Library, New York, 1957; 132 pages including index. 


A brief but inclusive survey of the rise and development of mathe- 
matical thought from prehistoric times to the present. 


POCKET ENCY CLOPEDIA OF MUSIC. By Harry Dexter and Raymond 
pen: Н 15 NN Library, New York, 1957; 160 pages including 
index; $2.75. 


THE ART OF PAINTING. By Leonardo da Vinci; Philosophical Li- 
brary, New York, 1957; 224 pages; $4.75. 
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